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PEEFACE TO FIEST EDITION. 



^Thb following pages are a translation of the ^ ErldtUer- 
ungen zu meiner Griechischen Schulgrammatikj published 
in 1863 by Professor Curtius together with the sixth 
edition of the Grammar. Being merely * elucidations,' 
they must be read in connexion with the Grammar in 
order to be fully intelligible. Here and there, it is 
true, quotations and notes have been added in order to 
make the reading more continuous, but it was impossible 
to render the book an independent one. Nor indeed 
was it necessary, as the Grammar of Professor Curtius 
is within the reach of English readers. ("The Student's 
Greek Grammar," London 1862.) 

The present volume then is a companion to the 
Grammar. The whole work may be considered a 
manual of the Greek language embodjdng in brief 
the latest results of Comparative Grammar, so far as 
these illustrate the Greek language. In many respects 
it will be found to differ widely from the grammars and 
philological works used in England ; but the most 
distinctive characteristic is the scientific method, which 
Professor Curtius pursues in dealing with language. 
Throughout, he recognizes language as an organism, 
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VI PREFACE. 

dependent indeed upon man, and therefore parasitic, 
but still an organism with definite laws of growth and 
decay. As such therefore it must be studied. We 
must not approach it with a priori ideas derived from 
metaphysics, but with the watchful and observant eye 
of the student of nature. What we see, we know ; 
what we deduce from our observations is probable ; 
what we imagine is the baseless fabric of a vision. 

On this conception of language two observations may 
be made. 

I. — ^It may become of great practical value. At tiie 
present time there is a widely spread desire for scientific 
method in education. It is often said, and not without 
reason, that the classics are studied in our sdiools to 
the exclusion of physical science, of our advances in 
which we are justly proud. Without doubt the desire 
would be more readily met> were not classics and 
science felt to be widely separated. The study of one 
is regarded as incompatible with the study of the other ; 
and as it is impossible to study both in the time usually 
set apart for education, the classics maintain their 
prescriptive position. And yet this separation of the 
two subjects is detrimental to both. The scholar accuses 
the man of science of a ^ want of taste'; the man of 
science regards the scholar as one who neglects the 
present for the past But when we regard language as 
an organism, and the science of language as a physical 
science, this unfortunate separation is bridged over. 
A common point is found where the advocates of both 
systems can meet. Scientific method can be introduced 
into our schools without drawing boys away from 
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PREFACE. Vli 

classics^ or increasiiig in the least the material amount 
of instruction. 

Again. Many boys leave school with little or no 
knowledge of Gre^ek and Latin. Now it is not alto- 
gether easy to answer satisfactorily those who ask 
what is the value of this minimum of knowledge. The 
practical value is nothing ; the educational value is 
little more, if the tasks have been learned merely by 
rote. To be able to decline mu9a is not a great accom- 
plishment if we merely know how to decline it, and 
remain in ignorance of the meaning of ileclension. Yet 
the distinction between muaa and muaam conveys in 
the simplest manner the distinction between subject 
and object — a distinction which it is impossible to illus- 
trate in an equally simple and regular manner from 
our own language, because in form the nominative 
and accusative— except in the personal pronouns — are 
identical, and the difference is expressed by position 
merely. This is indeed the great value of the study of 
inflected language. It presents to the eye differences 
which in uninflected language must be grasped by the 
mind. Now by teaching language scientifically all these 
distinctions and the reasons for them are impressed 
upon the pupil ; and thus even a knowledge of the 
declensions becomes of value. For though the boy 
leaves* school knowing little or nothing of Latin and 
Greek, he knows something of language. And of all 
knowledge this is the most valuable. For language is 
in a nearer relation to the mind than anything else. It 
stands between us and the outward world ; we may 
almost say between us and our own thoughts. Unless 
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we know something of its tme nature it is almost 
impossible for us to emancipate ourselves from its 
dominion, and become thinldng, not merely speaking, 
beings. 

II.— The organic nature of language is seen in the 
fact that the changes take place in obedience to some 
internal force, and are beyond the power of man to 
hasten or retard. No one could introduce a new sound 
or a new rule of syntax into language. Even the 
attempt to do so argues a certain imbecility of mind. 
Yet the constant use of books and writing tends to give 
us too material a view of language. We are apt to 
regard it as existing apart from the mind. As easily 
could the plant exist apart from fie parent soil. Written 
language stands to spoken language much in the same re- 
lation as the plants in a herbarium to those in a garden 
— as dead structures to living. And yet, though we speak 
of the science of language as a natural science, and of 
the mind as the soil in which language, the plant, grows, 
we must not be misled by the metaphor. There is this 
important diflference. The plant is wholly an organic 
structure ; but language is not so. It is organic only 
so far as it is unconscious. Thus inflexions changes of 
sound eta are organic ; not so the order of words in a 
sentence or the mode of connecting one sentence with 
another. Here rhetoric and logic have invaded the 
natural domain of language. Or we may say that there 
is in language a physiological and an intellectual 
element, and that it is in virtue of the former rather 
than the latter that language is brought within the 
sphere of natural science. 
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PREFACE. IX 

It may not be altogether superfluous to point out 
that a distinction must be drawn between Boots Stems 
and Words. A root is a ^ sound of meaning' ; it is that 
part of a word which conveys the meaning divested 
of any addition or modification. It is a sound^ not a 
word. Thus Oe is the root in rl^Oe-rcu, l-Oe^o, 0i-<ri^. 
But when a root has become modified in any manner, 
by the addition of syllables, or by internal change, it 
becomes a stem : thus riOe is a stem formed to express 
the present tense ; Oeai a stem formed to express an 
action. As compared with roots, stems are change- 
able. But Tc0€ and Oea-c are not words : to complete 
the structure a termination is needed, ^€<rt9, rlderai. 
As inflexion is accomplished by terminations, it follows 
that stems are uninflected ; and that, though changeable 
as compared with roots, they are the unchangeable 
elements in words. The three terms therefore express 
three distinct stages of analysis, and in this respect are 
of the greatest value both in grammar and etymology. 
Whether they also represent three stages in the 
historical growth of language is a matter which in 
no way concerns the grammarian, however interesting 
in itself. They are not arbitrary distinctions. In 
language, it is true, the sentence is the unit ; and all 
divisions of it are fractional. Thus even words are 
fractions, and yet the distinction of words is useful in 
practice and defensible in science ; it is based on defi- 
nite principles, and not an open question to be decided 
at the caprice of the individual. The same may be 
said of the division of words into Boots or Stems and 
Terminations. The parts are fractions no doubt ; they 
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X PREFACB. 

are, it may be said, fractions of a fraction. Yet the 
division is not capricious. The distinction between a 
^ sound of meaning ' and a ^ sound of relation ' ; between 
a ^ variable * and an ^ invariable ' element, is as logical 
as that between subject and predicate, substantive 
and attribute. The practical use of the distinction in 
exhibiting the unity of words in conjugation and 
declension is beyond a doubt. 

The chapters and sections are those to which the 
Elucidations refer. 

E.A. 

Oxford, June 25tA, 1870. 



In this edition I have revised the work with the 
help of the author's Second Edition (Prag. 1870). A 
few footnotes have also been added and the indices 
enlarged. 

OXFOBD, May 20thf 1875. 
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INTKODFCTION. 



Greek and Latin are commonly termed the classical 
languages. If used in the old sense, to imply that no 
other language is of the same rank in regard to dignity 
and delicacy, the epithet is no longer strictly speaking 
correct; since the modern science of language has 
rather taught us to regard every language as in itself a 
marvellous product of man's intellectual activity, and to 
find in many of those already investigated a high degree 
of perfection. But nevertheless as the circle embraced 
by this science spreads wider, the conclusion becomes 
more certain that in general framework and principle of 
structure the languages of the Indo-Germanic family 
remain unsurpassed. And among these again Sanskrit 
alone perhaps can contest with Greek the claim to the 
richest and most happy development of the germs 
common to all. Still, when we direct our attention, not 
so much to the faithful preservation of old sounds and 
forms, and consequent transparency of the whole struc- 
ture — on which account the language of the Indians 
is of such vast importance for tiie general study of 
language — as to the consistent accomplishment of aims 
which from the remotest period floated before the 
genius of language, to the light and flexible character 
of the forms retained and the delicate shades of meaning 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

expressed by them, to the richness of the vocabulary 
which reflects every side of Greek intellectual life — we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that the language of 
the Hellenes is that in which on the whole the most 
complete structure is brought before us in the highest 
degree of development. 

At the present time this language forms a necessary 
part of advanced instruction at school. This position, it 
is true, it has attained, not by excellency of structure, 
but by the contents of the literature of which it is the 
key. And not even the most enthusiastic admirer of 
Greek as a language will go so far as not to recognize 
the object of learning Greek in a knowledge of Homer, 
Sophocles and Demosthenes, no less than in undei^ 
standing the form of the Aorist or use of the Optative. 
But since the only way by which the intellectual treasures 
to be found in the Greek language can become so per- 
fectly familiar as to have a real influence in education 
is an accurate knowledge of the language ; and the 
study of the language in the literal sense, that is, careful 
practice in the forms and their uses, and the gradual 
unlocking of the treasures of the vocabulary, justly lays 
claim to a large part of the time devoted to learning 
Greek — two considerations seem to suggest themselves. 

It is, on the one hand, altogether monstrous that a 
number of our schoolmasters should proceed, as they 
do, to this task of teaching languages which mainly 
devolves upon them, without ever studying the structure 
of the language they have to teach — (what I say holds 
good of Latin no less than Greek) — ^and that in many 
German universities no opportunity is ever aflPorded 
for this study. That this defect operates beneficially 
x>n the delight of the teacher in undertaking his task 
is what no one will believe. On the contrary, as we 
always find most pleasure in teaching subjects which 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

we love because we have laboured upon them, and 
admire because we apprehend their internal organiza- 
tion, we may suppose that those will teach languages 
— and Greek especially — with more enthusiasm, and 
therefore with better results, to whom the forms are 
something different from a motley multitude of un- 
intelligible structures, and something more than an 
unavoidable task to be learned mechanically. The 
task of teaching the elements of language is chiefly in 
the hands of young men, and for these the transition 
from the regions of science to the practical teaching 
of a school is always very abrupt. For in the first 
attempts at teaching it is almost impossible to apply 
the studies in criticism, exegesis, literary history, and 
antiquities^ which fill up the time spent at the uni- 
versity. But with the science of language the case is 
different. Language becomes at once the subject of 
instruction. And though of course, even here, scientific 
investigation and the practical teaching required at 
school are naturally far apart, it is by no means 
impossible to enliven the latter even from the very 
first by the insight obtained in the paths of science. 
Changes of sounds, rules of accentuation, forms of 
inflection are no longer what they were in the eyes 
of one who has learnt to combine them into a whole, 
and to recognize even in the smallest details the web 
woven by the genius of language. To him even ele- 
mentary teaching offers many of the charms of science. 
The study of language at the university has therefore 
a peculiar value as reconciling science and practice, 
though such a reconciliation, it is true, is only possible 
when instruction at school is so arranged — ^and ta 
Greek this can be done the soonest and most widely 
— that the charms of science are to a certain extent 
embodied in practical teaching. 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

But not merely the pleasure of teaching — that of 
learning also will be increased, if instruction in lan- 
guage is not cut off from contact with science. For in 
this way something of the delight which every glimpse 
of order and law ensures will come even to the pupil's 
aid. If when the forms have been impressed on the 
memory, the pupil is taught by correct analysis to 
see how they have arisen, and to perceive the special 
causes of apparent irregularities, there is no doubt that 
by such a course the attention is sharpened and the 
memory rendered more tenacious. And who would 
refuse to recognize the exercise of the understanding 
also called into play by such a process? Nay, more 
than exercise of the understanding. For the habit of 
combining complicated details into a whole, of seeking 
for analogies, the rejection of the shallow admission of 
mere caprice and exception, carries with it a higher 
element of culture. And this can be brought to the 
help of the youthful pupil without in the least increasing 
the material amount of his studies, but in the closest 
combination with the acquisition of that which without 
this must be learned for quite other objects.* 

In earlier times when instruction in the ancient 
languages — which at that time was almost identical 
with instruction in Latin — far outweighed instruction 
of any other kind, an accurate and lasting knowledge of 

♦ Obviously instruction in language, if imparted with regard to 
the new science, approaches more nearly to the method of the so- 
called exact sciences, a point of view to which Lattmann has called 
attention in striking words, — Zeitschrift fv/r Ghfmnasialweseny 1865, 
p. 895. In the general demand for * concentration' in education, it 
must be regarded as a considerable gain that instruction in philology, 
as is shown at length in the essay referred to, stands in a less sharp 
contrast to those branches of science which without doubt are deeply 
moving the age. To find in this a 'concession to realism* appears 
to me a very narrow and antiquated way of looking at the matter. 
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language was acquired by a method essentially the same 
as that now followed in learning modern languages^ 
that is, by a certain passive devotion to the material 
part of the language, in acquiring which the imitative 
instincts chiefly were taken into consideration. And 
if at the present time complaints are very frequently 
made that the acquaintance of pupils with the ancient 
languages on leaving school is not always in a satis- 
factory proportion to the important space of time 
devoted to learning them, the reason of this is still 
without a doubt to be found mainly in the fact that 
in modern times it is very difficult to attain an equally 
concentrated devotion to the object of study among 
pupils. Under such circumstances we ought not to 
despise any means calculated to excite the student's 
attention to the phenomena of language. And I should 
think that in a more scientific treatment of instruction 
such a means would be found ; and that even those who 
take no part in the science of language would readily 
avail themselves of it as conducing to an end which all 
schoolmasters recognize as desirable. For no one will 
deny that subjects are best remembered which have 
been learned with pleasure and enthusiasm. 

As a fact, the Greek language has not for a long 
time past been taught in school merely as a task for 
the memory. On the contrary, more than a century 
has elapsed since the attempt has been made in various 
ways to make the forms more intelligible, and therefore 
more easy to teach, by tracing them to their origin, 
and by distinguishing between stems and terminations. 
While our Latin grammars of the ordinary stamp 
content themselves with paradigms of the conjugations, 
and e.g. in tango tetigi tactum, are careful to conceal 
the fact that the perfect and supine are formed from 
the stem tag, but the present from the longer stem 
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tang^ there is scarcely a Greek school-grammar to be 
found in which AABil or \a^ is not mentioned as a 
stem or Hheme' beside Xafi^dpa, and thus one of the 
most essential facts in the structure of the Greek and 
Indo-Germanic verb, the distinction between the present- 
stem and the verb-stem, is noticed as a fact in individual 
instances, though not recognized as a principle. Even 
the existence of several dialects in Greek with which 
the pupil must be familiarised led necessarily to an 
accurate study of the sounds in their relation to each 
other. The difference between the Homeric tS-fiev and 
the Attic c<r-fi€v made an observation necessary on the 
relation of B and a ; and it was then almost impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that a had arisen out of 0y not 
only in K€Kopv<rfievo<i as compared with the Homeric 
K€Kopv0fJLiv<y;, but also in Triirva-fiat beside irevOofiaCy 
and in consequence to take the same view of the sigma 
in iriirvaraf, irvaTL^ irlari-^, and in spite of any aver- 
sion to further hnguistic analysis to allow some little 
of this discovery to transpire even in the presence of 
the pupil. But in Latin, on the other hand, the change 
from d to s in es-tis, from ed-tis, though quite analogous 
to the last-mentioned change in Greek, is often regarded 
to this very day as a mystery lying far beyond the 
sphere of the schoolmaster ; and many would perhaps 
even yet regard the comparison of it with the corre- 
sponding change in Greek as an improper innovation. 

There is no doubt that Greek accidence has for a 
long time been treated in a far more scientific manner 
than Latin. Hence the step which still remained for 
the grammarian to take was in reality not very great. 
His labour was directed chiefly to increasing and cor- 
recting the analyses already long in use by others at 
ince deeper and more trustworthy — because resting 
on a wider basis — which are brought forward by the 
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modem science of langaage with the aid of the com- 
parative method tried and proved with such signal 
success in Sanskrit. But at the same time other 
changes, especially in the arrangement of the material 
and the terminology, were thus rendered necessary. 
And it is the main object of the following pages to 
make many things of this kind clearer and more ac- 
cessible to persons un&miliar with the science of 
language in a strict sense. 

The science of Comparative Grammar which in the 
region of the Indo-Grermanic family of languages began 
with the publication of Bopp's ^ ConjugationBByBtem * 
in 1816, has now run its course for more than half a 
century, and scarcely any person whatever, competent 
to form an opinion, will treat it any longer with that 
contempt which forms by no means a creditable page 
in the history of modem philology. Indeed it would 
now be a mere waste of words to dwell upon the im- 
portance of such studies, and the value of the results 
obtained. Bopp's ' Vergleichende GrammatiV (2nd ed.), 
Schleicher's ^ Compendium der vergleichenden Gram- 
matiV (Weimar 2nd ed. 1866), not to mention 
other works of a more special clraracter, or touching 
less upon grammar in the narrower sense, put it in 
the power of everj'- one who chooses, to make him- 
self acquainted with this new science even without a 
previous knowledge of Sanskrit, — an important ad- 
vantage which is sometimes overlooked. The results of 
this science have also been reproduced in a popular 
form suited to general readers by Schleicher in his 
'Deutsche Sprache^ (Stuttgart 1860), and Max Miiller 
in his 'Lectures on the Science of Language,^ 1st and 
2nd series (London, 7th ed. 1873). 

On the other hand, a few words may here be 
added on the particular position which the author of a 
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school-book has to take up in this respect. In her 
first attempts to reach the mighty aims proposed, our 
science could not always avoid falling into mistakes ; 
and, as is usually the case in the youth of a science, 
regarded much as easy of attainment which it was 
found on repeated trials beyond our power to com- 
prehend or teach. Excessive enthusiasm was followed 
by caution ; unhesitating confidence in our own powers 
of vision gave way to a more accurate inquiry into 
our means of vision, and method generally. In this 
way a small nucleus of truths was gained, which, 
though perhaps it was still possible to look at them 
from more than one point of view, were nevertheless 
in themselves beyond all reasonable doubt. On the 
other hand there were other deeper questions in regard 
to which, as was natural in the ever-increasing spread 
of the science, opinions were divided, and more than 
one path struck out. From a work of a practical 
nature the latter are of course to be rigorously ex- 
cluded ; and we must strictly adhere to facts which 
are accepted with scarcely any hesitation or variety 
of opinion by those familiar with the science. Hence 
it was my first principle entirely to exclude everything 
which did not seem to me proved to demonstration ; 
and therefore though often requested by critics of my 
grammar to insert this or that theory, which while 
not altogether beyond a doubt appeared plausible to 
them, I have not allowed myself to be misled, believing 
as I do that in a school-book we must certainly keep 
a step in the rear. In every vigorously advancing 
science there are investigations which though com- 
menced and not without important results are not as 
yet brought to a conclusion and fully ripened. The 
attempt to teach such theories in a school, where all 
hypothesis is out of place, and simple ^ yes ' and ^ no V 
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are absolutely necessary, is just the very thing which 
often brings out in the plainest manner the weak or 
missing links in the chain of our researches. So long 
as such are to be found we must adhere to the old 
explanation. For it is in a school-grammar as in a 
state : reforms, however desirable, must be abandoned 
when obviously beyond our reach, and we must be 
content with the old established laws. Our principle 
must be to keep the old explanation unless some 
important and certain gain is to be obtained by a 
change ; and to this I have adhered, at the risk of 
being accounted over-cautious by many fellow-students 
of language, and finding myself and my book cast 
aside by ^advanced inquirers.' Nevertheless I do not 
of course imagine that I have not fallen into mistakes 
in this respect ; but I have at least acted upon the 
most conscientious conviction in every case. 

Further ; those results of science only could be 
introduced which can easily be rendered intelligible 
from Greek alone, or at most from Greek with the aid 
of Latin and German. The limits imposed by this prin- 
ciple were not without the corresponding advantage 
that the language is thus made to appear throughout 
as a connected whole — ^an advantage from which even 
science gains an additional charm. It cannot be 
denied that the student comparing a number of indi- 
vidual facts in different languages is occasionally in 
danger of losing the connecting thread which combines 
all the phenomena of a given language together and 
unites them into a single product of the national genius. 
For this reason the studies of linguistic inquirers con- 
stantly require to be mutually supplemented by works 
proceeding from different points of view. The special 
grammar of a given language must endeavour mainly 
to set in the clearest light the analogies which prevail 
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throughout the language as a whole, together with 
the more special rules and types found only in certain 
limits, and floating, as it were, before the linguistic 
genius of the nation. Thus, to take an instance from 
Greek, it is absolutely necessary that one common 
name should be found to denote the so-called tempera 
secunda et prima, that is, shorter and longer forms 
having the same function, though not always standing 
on exactly the same level. The system of the Greek 
language makes that indispensable. In such matters 
the individual character of every language must be 
carefully vindicated. The distinction mentioned be- 
tween the tenses which I call ^ strong ' and ^ weak ' is 
as necessary in Greek as similar distinctions in German 
grammar ; though scientific inquiry has to arrange 
and explain many things of this kind in a different 
manner. But inasmuch as every phenomenon must be 
made clear from the Greek itself — though proved, 
perhaps by comparison with other languages — ^the gram- 
marian is compelled to make many omissions. Thus, 
for instance, the relationship between the personal ter- 
minations of the verb in the Sing., -/Ltt -o-t -r* and the 
pronoun-stems /xe ae to can be pointed out even when 
we confine ourselves to Greek forms ; but, on the other 
hand, we should be led too far away from the form <r^ 
of the second person were we to go back to the older 
stem tva which may be obtained from the Sanskrit, 
and from which, on the one hand, the -6a (aOa) some- 
times found in the second person singular, and, on the 
other, the -Oi of the imperative can be explained. In 
dther cases also this inevitable method compels us to 
assume auxiliary and intermediate forms, which, though 
certainly in existence at some time or another, may 
perhaps never have existed on Greek ground. This 
also is a point often too little regarded in Hnguistic 
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research. Science indeed cannot be too exact in this 
respect ; but in a school-grammar some freedom may- 
be allowed in favour of the language which has to be 
taught. An instance in point will be found in the fem. 
of the part. perf. act. The Ski -uahi beside the masc. 
"Vat {vas) proves that -vui has arisen out of -FoT-ia, r 
being weakened to <r and then dropped. But whether 
this change took place when Greek had already become 
separated from the kindred languages^ or whether the 
Greeks brought with them the form -usia from a 
pre-Greek period, must be left undecided. The inter- 
mediate form fo<na therefore, assumed in § 188, though 
perhaps unknown to Greek lips, was nevertheless intro- 
duced as a connecting form absolutely necessary for the 
object in view. 

The dialects are a very essential instrument in ex- 
plaining Greek forms. Yet even these must be used 
with the greatest moderation in a school-grammar 
where the material must be kept within due limits ; 
such forms only being available in explanation as 
occur in books read at school. Happily Homer 
presents so great a number of the most instructive 
formations that this book alone outweighs all the other 
dialects. Of it the most extensive use must be made 
as being the most natural and convenient instrument 
for explanation. The best method is to bring the 
corresponding forms together before the eye on one 
page, in which case the Attic forms in the text are 
often at once explained by a glance at the Homeric 
forms beneath. This arrangement presents a further 
advantage to the teacher who proceeds intelligently 
with his work. Attic Greek must, in my opinion, 
form the central point in instruction, and must be first 
impressed firmly on the memory as the most delicate 
and complete development of the language. But when 
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the first and, so to speak, dullest drudgery is over, and 
the forms are being established and fixed in the mind 
by analysis, no harm will be done by occasionally 
quoting a few Homeric forms in support of the analysis ; 
and more especially at a later period, when the Homeric 
dialect must of necessity be studied in order to read 
the book, the most frequent opportunities will be given 
for comparing it with the Attic, and renewing an 
acquaintance with the latter. This indispensable com- 
parison of the dialects replaces to a great extent that 
more extensive comparison of different languages 
which lies beyond the sphere of a school. It is, and 
always was a scientific leaven in instruction in Greek, 
and even the most declared opponents of all ^ anatomy 
of language ' have not the power to eliminate it. In fact 
analysis of some kind is here absolutely necessary; 
unless like the ancient grammarians, who derived 
everything in the world except their language from 
Homer, we woidd again teach that deolo has risen from, 
deov, Movadcov from MovaAv, XiXaUac from XiXalj), 
iOiXrjac from iOiXrj by Paragoge, Pleonasmus etc. 
But no intelligent teacher will venture to act in such 
complete contradiction to science and his own better 
knowledge. Yet if this plan is not adopted, what 
remains? Must every inquiry of a clever pupil after 
the why and how be steadily set aside, and the 
meaningless phrases ^instead of or ^for' used with 
cautious indecision in order to conceal what is un- 
intelligible and to repress every innocent desire, as 
I think, for the tree of knowledge. Such a course 
would I fear be as unworthy of a teacher as of a 
man of science. 

Hence the neod of a more scientific treatment of the 
Greek language has been so widely felt that I am not 
alone in my attempt to satisfy it. Ahrens' ^ Griechische 
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Formenlehre des homerischen und attisch^n Dialekts^ 
appeared in 1852 simultaneously with the first edition 
of my grammar ; and there are many points in which 
the two works agree. A later school-book, also pro- 
ceeding from a correct insight, into the study of the 
language, is the ^ Griechische Formenlehre fur Gt/mnon 
sien,^ by H. D. Muller and Jul. Lattmann (Glottingen 
1863). This is not the place to enter upon a detailed 
criticism of these works. My grammar is distinguished 
from both, inasmuch as it includes not only a more 
complete and systematic account of the whole ac- 
cidence, so far as is needed in schools, but also a 
sketch of the syntax. The latter, though brief, is I 
believe sufficient for the object in view. Accidence 
and syntax have already been almost entirely separated 
too long, to the mutual detriment of both. It is now 
high time to reunite them; and in explaining the 
syntax to avail ourselves, at least to some extent, of 
the results of our inquiries into the forms upon which 
all syntactical constructions must rest ; and conversely, 
to enliven and deepen the analysis of the forms, which 
in some parts is very easily done, by a reference to 
their usage. This object has at present, it must be 
allowed, been attained to a very limited degree ; never- 
theless it is important that both parts of grammar 
should at least be based upon the same view of lan- 
guage, and carried out in the same spirit. In practice 
I consider it essential — and my opinion is shared by 
many teachers of experience — that one book, and one 
only, should be used by the pupil in learning Greek, 
from the time that he enters school till he leaves it, 
with which he may become perfectly familiar ; and I 
am astonished that, in spite of the present wide-spread 
and not unreasonable desire for concentration in in- 
struction, the student's attention in this very difficult 
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branch of instruction should be distracted by the 
successive perusal of a number of entirely different 
manuals. 

The unity of the grammar of course presupposes 
that the teacher will make a selection for those com- 
mencing the study of Greek. This I do not on the 
whole regard as a very difficult matter. Experience 
and practical instinct, together with the special char- 
acter of the class taught, will supply the necessary 
clue. Much as my book is used in schools, few com- 
plaints on this subject have come to my ears ; on the 
contrary many intelligent teachers have expressed the 
opinion that the necessity for a personal study of the 
grammar, and for teaching it to pupils according to 
a plan of their own, has been a peculiar source of 
delight to them. And the systematic arrangement 
of the material, which I have attempted, unquestionably 
renders the book more useful for reference, which is 
and ought to be an important point in every grammar. 

In conclusion I must say a/ word on the external 
limitation of the contents in my book. All exceptional 
forms or constructions of no importance in the pupil's 
reading had of course to be excluded. Hence those 
writers only are kept in view which are usually read 
in schools — i.e. of the poets. Homer Sophocles and 
Euripides ; and of the prose authors Herodotus Thu- 
cydides Xenophon Plato and the Orators. Even in 
these, phenomena which would hardly be discussed 
in a school are entirely omitted. With regard to the 
statistical citations commonly given, every one who 
has studied the subject knows how misleading they 
are. Although, in addition to the laborious quotations 
given in our lexicons and several recent grammars, 
we possess an excellent collection of the verb-forms in 
the careful work by William Veitch, ' Greek Verbs 
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Irregnlar and Defective ' (Oxford 1866), real complete- 
ness is by no means attained as yet, especiaUy in 
reference to the compound verbs. In some cases also 
we must allow that it is mere accident that a form 
quite usual in the Attic period is not known to us 
till a later era. With such forms we must not be 
too strict. Thus according to Veitch the perf. med. 
ffKovaficu is first found in Dionysius Halicamasseus 
(Rhetor, xi. 10). But it is hardly possible that no 
perf. med. of so common a verb existed in the Attic 
times, and since there is nothing in the formation 
which points to a later origin (cp. rjKovaOtfv), fiKowTfuu 
is quoted with the verbs in § 288 ; whereas I held it 
to be a sufficient reason for the exclusion of iKrarftca 
and i/cTUKa, the later representatives of cktovu, that 
the first does not occur before Menander, the latter 
before Polybius. On the other hand, in the formatioi^ 
of comparatives (§ 197) KXeirrurrepof; stands among 
others as a characteristic example of an irregular 
formation, although the form is first found in Suidas 
in the proverb NeoKXeiBov KXeirrlarepo^. But since 
that proverb owes its origin to the Neocleides satirized 
in Aristoph. Plut. 665 the form is proved to be good 
Attic. It was unnecessary to mention the superlative 
which also occurs ; and I only quote this to show that 
I have not been so inattentive and thoughtless as the 
remarks of some of my critics would seem to imply. 
On the other hand, I make no claim to absolute 
consistency in this respect, and such in my opinion is 
not required in a school-grammar. It appears to me 
vastly more important that pupils should learn Greek 
generally, than that stress should be laid in their 
presence upon those delicate distinctions between Attic 
and non- Attic, prosaic and poetic, to which such weight 
is given in many quarters, owing to the commendable 
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desire for correctness. Nevertheless I believe that the 
more important notices of the kind will be found in 
the grammar, especially in the later editions. It was 
not my purpose to be exhaustive within the compass 
allowed, still less to guide the student to the formation 
of all the possible forms of every noun or verb ; but to 
arrange neatly and accurately what is required for the 
imderstanding of the Greek authors read at school. 
The writing of Greek is obviously of secondary import- 
ance in instruction, and I had no intention of aiding 
the pupil in this respect. And even if the teacher has 
to add something here and there as the reading' becomes 
more extensive, the harm is not great 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE GREEK ALPHABET. 

The separation of this first chapter which treats of the - 
alphabet, from the second which treats of the sounds, 
rests on the strict but sometimes neglected distinction 
between letters as such, and the sounds of which they 
are the symbols. This diflference, in itself so simple, 
must certainly be impressed upon the pupil. The 
ancient grammarians knew nothing of it ; for instance, 
they divided the vowels into long, short, and interme- 
diate, and in this way obtained seven vowels in Greek, 
eorjcoaiv; whereas, as a fact, there are no more 
vowels in Greek than in Latin, viz. five, a o e i u — or if 
a difference is made between long and short, there are 
ten, ddo<o€r)llvv. The fact that in two cases 
only there is a separate symbol for the long and short 
sound is naturally of importance for the writing only, 
not for the sound. Nevertheless down to the latest 
times, the greatest confusion has been caused even by 
men of ability and learning, because they have allowed 
themselves to be misled by the old method of writing 
in which E, as is well known, represents both the long 
and short vowel, into the idea that in certain cases the 
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18 ACCIDENCE. § § 4, 6. 

long vowel could arise oirt of the short one. Thus 
from the old method of writing HOMEPOS the con- 
clusion has been drawn that the middle syllable of the 
word was once short With equal reason we might 
argue that every Latin e must have been originally 
short, because in Greek the symbol E continued to be 
used for the short vowel only. The distinction between 
long and short vowels is a fact of great antiquity in the 
Indo-Germanic languages ; but most of £hem never 
carried it so far as to use any different symbols at all 
for the long and short vowels, and the Greeks only in 
the case of e and o. 

With regard to the accent also, it is important to 
distinguish between the sign, the need of which was 
first felt in Alexandrian times, and the tone signified, 
in order to eradicate the notion, which a pupil is very 
apt to entertain, that accentuation itself, and not merely 
the marks of it^ is a vexatious and quite separable 
addition to the Greek language. 

On § 4. 

The pronunciation of ^ as ^ in Latin before unac- 
centuated i is here only quoted as a practice now 
current, without in the least intending to point it out 
as established and recommended (cp. Corssen, Ueber 
Aussprache Vocalismus und Betonung der LaL Sprache 
P 58 ff.). 

On § 5. 

Of the many errors current in regard to the pro- 
nunciation of Greek none is more totally at variance 
with the phonetic system of the language than the 
rendering of f by the hard combination ts, which is 
common in the greatest part of Germany. Even in 
the middle of a word this combination was carefully 
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§ 5. OF THE GREEK ALPHABET. 19 

avoided by the Greeks, as e.g. in avv-ata for cann-axo, 
in Kfyq-aL for Kpr^T-ai, and at the beginning of a 
word it would without doubt be more intolerable still. 
According to all that we learn from the grammarians, 
the sound f is rather to be considered one of the very 
softest ; it contained that weak sibilant which is found 
in German at the beginning of words, before vowels, 
e.g. sein soil; and which can be just as easily distin- 
guished from the similarly written sound in iat, as the 
French soft 8 in maison from the hard 8 in 8on, Being 
used to denote the weak sibilant exclusively in Frendi 
and several Sclavonic languages, this letter z is now 
frequently adopted in several works on the science of 
language as the common symbol of the weak sibilant. 
In Greek this weak sibilant has in most cases arisen 
out of the palatal spirant Jod. If, for instance, we 
compare the Greek Zev-? with the Sanskrit name of 
the sky-god Djdvns, dj meets us just as plainly as when 
from Stdy through an intermediate dja, we get the 
-^plic fa, i.e. dza. f therefore, which is shown by 
prosody to be a double consonant, must certainly be 
pronounced as dz, i.e. d with soft «.* When in the 

* One of the best modern essays, *0n the Pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek ' (by Friedr. Blass, 1869), arrives in other respects at 
results almost identical with those given above, but contains fresh 
doubts about ^. The author merely allows that my pronunciation of 
this letter in any case comes nearer to its genuine sound than the 
unfortunate U, But of the three reasons given for these doubts, 
two, I think, can be easily set aside, and the third is not of great 
weight. (1) ^ ought not to be pronounced, it is said, as dz, because 
ds was a combination intolerable to the Greeks. But z, i.e. soft «, 
is not identical with (t, i.e. hard s. The difficulty of Ss lay in the 
incongruity of the soft S and hard <r ; between 5 and the soft sibi- 
lant is no antipathy. (2) *A^iJva^c and other words are quoted to 
show that in t the sibilant had the first place, the explosive sound 
the second. But the derivation of 'A^iji'afc from ^AO-^yas-Se is an 
untenable supposition, as I have shown, Grundz. 576 — after Lobeck. 
liastly (3) as to the occasional transliteration of i'in Latin times by <r^^ 
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iEolic dialect we find <rS in the place of f, the change 
is due to metathesis of the two elements. In this way 
may be explained the modern Greek pronunciation 
which has allowed the d to drop out, and preserved the 
weak s only. For the origin of f, see further Grund- 
ziige der Griech. Etymologie 3 Aufl. p. 570 ff. 

On § 7. 

The lisping pronunciation of like the Enghsh th, 
usual in modem Greek, has the advantage of marking 
the distinction between 6 and t more sharply, but is at 
variance with the nature of the old Greek ^, which is 
proved {Grundziige^ 383 ff.) to be a true aspirate— i.e. a 
sound compounded of t and A, chiefly by the fact that 
it frequently arises out of t (oi/^* ov = oofri ov, rWeLfca 
for 0€0€iKa) ; by the old method of writing in Latin 
(tesaurus = 0rfaavp6<;) ; and by the evidence of Dio- 
nysius of Halicamassus, De compos, verbis c. xiv., who 
speaks of a wpo^0riicq rov irvevfjLaro^. In German we 
• may perhaps express % and by ch and /, although 
they were certainly pronounced as kh and ph, to escape 
imposing upon ourselves too much that is foreign ; but 
in the case of it is not advisable to accustom ourselves 
to a pronunciation which is foreign and also demon- 
strably of recent origin. For H. W. Roscher's view of 
the Gretek aspirates, which is slightly different from 
mine, cp. Grundzuge, p. 388.* 

we must take into consideration that <t was never an adequate symbol 
for the weak sibilant, and that 5 may have had even then in certain 
cases the sound of a lisping sibilant as in modern Greek. Hence the 
attempt was made to give it a sound incommensurable with Greeks 
letters — ^the i* which formed position and contained a scarcely audible 
d—hj placing side by side the hard and soft sibilant. If ^bv was 
pronounced as <rdvy6r, wherein lay the peculiarity of the ^olic ? 

♦ H. W. Roscher's views on the pronunciation of the Greek 
aspirates will also be found in cap, ix. of his Essay, * De Asjnratione 
vulgari aptid Graces,* Studien, I. 2. 63 ff.— Ed. 
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On § 8. 

1 have treated the pronunciation of vowels and 
diphthongs at length in Zeitachrift fur d, 6. Gymnas, 
1852, p. 1. This difficult question is often placed in 
an entirely false light by restricting it to the alterna- 
tives of modern Greek pronunciation on the one hand, 
and the Erasmian pronunciation with its numerous 
errors and corruptions on the other. It is better to put 
the question thus — How early do we find traces of the 
modem Greek method of pronunciation ? At the same 
time, we must be careful not to take all the sounds 
together, but to examine each separately. The modern 
Greeks have, it may almost be said, entirely reversed 
the quantity of the vowels and to a certain extent of the 
diphthongs also. To follow them in pronouncing 1^^^ 
like ichi would render useless every attempt to make 
the ancient verses tolerable to the ear ; and any one 
who follows them in pronouncing ev as ev can form no 
intelligible conception of a verse like Od. i/. 19 <l)€pov^ 
S' evrivopa x«\/c6i/, nor can he understand why forms 
like irerraiBeinrrai were possible while others like re- 
Txrmnai were avoided. With regard to the diphthongs 
we have a fixed terminus a quo in opposition to the 
terminus ad quem of modem Greek. As a rule, the 
history of these sounds begins with the distinct pronun- 
ciation of both the elements ; in Greek, as in many other 
languages, it ends with compressing numerous double 
sounds into single ones. That the real diphthongal 
pronunciation of at, oi, ei, was the oldest is the more 
certain, because in Greek itself we find each of these 
double sounds proceeding from the amalgamation of the 
two elements — e.g. in Trat? compared with Homeric 
irdi<:, oh from Homeric eft?, ripeiva from repevui. 
Equally certain is it that even at a very early 
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period the diphthongal pronunciation began to be lost. 
The only question is, how early did this take place ? 
Was it so early that the diphthongal pronunciation 
was quite unknown in the works of the best period? 
or, on the other hand, so late that in using the 
monophthongal pronunciation we introduce an ele- 
ment of corruption into a period in which it had no 
place? Since there are good reasons for selecting 
one particular period, (which can hardly be any other 
than the Attic,) and since it would be very ridiculous in 
practice to have a separate Homeric and Attic pronun- 
ciation, the Attic age must necessarily be our standard. 
Within this period, which in round numbers reaches 
from 500 to 300 B.C., the year 400 B.C. may fairly be 
chosen as a fixed point, not merely because it is halfway 
between the two limits, but because the new alphabet, 
made public in 403 B.C., offers at 'least some footing in 
regard to the sound of the letters. In many languages, 
it is true, letters are retained from an old alphabet 
which in no way correspond to the existing sounds. 
But if an innovation in orthography becomes current, 
it is a priori probable that it is on the whole in close 
connection with the existing language. It is very 
improbable that the EI of the older alphabet began to 
be divided into EI and HI by public edict at a time 
when the distinction between the pronunciation of the 
two sounds was already obliterated, or that the new H 
would have been introduced if the I which had already 
bean long in existence could have supplied its place. 
On the contrary, we may naturally suppose that the 
sound represented by H was at that time such that it 
required a separate symbol ; and that on the whole the 
new alphabet has handed down to us a picture of the 
language as it was spoken in Attica at the time when 
that alphabet was made public. Many difficulties, it is 
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true, still remain. In many cases we cannot exactly 
prove how early the older pronunciation began to be 
laid aside. It is certain that ai and e^ were the first 
to change ; and that as early as the Alexandrian period, 
they were pronounced in some districts as a and i. In 
the second century A.D. the grammarian Herodian in his 
treatise irepl 6p0oypa<f>ui<; gave numerous rules to regu- 
late the use of ai and e, et and i. The distinction of rf 
and €c, V and oc also required to be sharply marked here 
and there, as is proved by Aug. Lentz, in the preface to 
his edition of Herodian (1. p, ci.). From that time 
onwards the need for orthographical precepts became 
more widely felt, and in Byzantine times, owing to the 
ever-increasing severance of orthography and pronun- 
ciation, they reached a considerable extent. Evidence 
of this is supplied by the Kavovei of Theognostus, and the 
treatise of Choeroboscus irepl 6p0oypa(f>ia(;, in the second 
volume of Cramer's ^Anecdota Oxoniensia.' Hence, 
without being too bold, we may connect the beginning 
of the corruption with the violent changes which the 
Greek world underwent after Alexander. The mutual 
confusion of the different Greek races, the supremacy 
of the semi-barbarous Macedonians, the manifold contact 
with non-Greek and especially oriental nations, could 
not be without an influence on the sound of the lan- 
guage ; especially as Greek literature from that time 
onwards is cultivated far less by Greeks of Hellas 
Proper than by those who had their homes in the 
colonies, and especially in the newly-founded imperial 
cities. That the corruption and confusion existed to any 
noticeable degree before the time of Alexander is not 
proved ; indeed, in inany important points, the opposite 
can be maintained with certainty. As it is an advan- 
tage from a practical point of view to draw distinctions 
wherever sufficient data for them are to be found, the 
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rule laid down in § 8 with regard to the pronunciation 
of diphthongs — that both elements should receive their 
, proper value, as far as possible— may in general be 
recommended with certainty.* 

at therefore is not to be confounded with rj. That 
the a of ai continued to be sounded by the Attics is 
proved mainly by erases such as Ka/yd> from koI iyd, as 
I have shown in detail in my Studien zur Griech. und 
Lat Grammatik, I. 2, 273. G. Hermann, De emendanda 
ratione grammaticce Orcecoe, p, 51, recommends a pro- 
nunciation midway between a and e, sharper than 77. 
His advice has not been followed in Germany, but rj and 
ai, e.g. in fivijfuav and Salfimv, are still pronounced the 
same. In any case, those who render ai by a must also 
render e* by i, for there is no probability whatever that 
corruption set in earlier in the one case than in the other. 
It is useless to appeal to the Latin transcription in 
support of this pronunciation, because it is certain that 
aej the Latin representative of the Greek at, which 
was originally written and without any doubt pro- 
nounced as a diphthong — ^was carefully distinguished 
from e by educated Romans, even down to Varro's 
time (Oorssen, Aussprache des Lat. V 674 ff.). 

The monophthongal pronunciation of ai has at 
least the authority of the later Greeks from Alexan- 
drian times and of many scholars ; but the ordinary 
pronunciation of ei as a broad German ei is quite 
absurd and utterly baseless. In German, ei is in 
sound indistinguishable from ai, weiser for instance 
rhymes with Kaiser (cp. Rumpel t, Deutsche Ghrammatiky 

♦■ If any one considers this impossible, I advise him to request 
a Bohemian schoolmaster to pronoance the diphthongs. There, and 
as I believe in Austria generally — ^where owing to the intersection of 
different nations and stocks the vocal organs are more pliable, this 
rule is fully carried out; whereas in other provinces of German 
civilization the greatest mistakes have crept in. 
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I., p. 36), and therefore it evidently contains the 
elements a and L But in regard to the Greek et 
there is not the slightest probability, either from the 
origin of -the diphthong, which arises out of € or t ; 
or from the transliteration of the Latins who some- 
times used «, sometimes t; or from the sharpening 
into i which began to spread in the third century 
B.C., that the a sound was ever heard, or that €l 
and OL had the same sound, or that €l was pronounced 
as ai while at became d. We may maintain with 
the greatest certainty that ainai or aind never re- 
presented the sound of the Greek elvaL G. Hermann 
saw this : De emend, rat, p. 53, he says : ^ Diphthongum 
€1 male pronunciari plena voce ut Germanicum ei aut 
Brittanorum i longum, vel Latina lingua docere potest, 
gucB istam diphthongum nunc in e nunc in i mutat. . . . 
Ex quibus merito colligi videtur, diphthongi et sonum 
fuisse medium inter c et i, eodem modo ut in quibus- 
dam GermanicB regionibus ei pronunciatur.^* 

If there is little reason to follow the modem Greeks 
in the pronunciation of ai and ei, there is obviously 
even less reason still to follow them in pronouncing 
ot as u Nothing is more certain than that ot became 
sharpened into i far later than ei or even rj. Liscovius 
in his tract on Greek pronunciation (Leipsic 1825), 
which contains much that is still useful, refers (p. 140) 
to the various orthographical rules which have come 
down to us from the grammatical literature of the 
ancients. He mentions the Erotem^ata of Basilius 
Magnus, p. 594 (4th cent. A.D.), where among other 
rules the following occurs — Traaa TJ^i^ airo t^9 kv 

* In Swabia, on the Lower Rhine, e.g. in the word Rheiny and in 
the north-west of Moravia, and probably in many other districts of 
Germany also, a real diphthong ei occurs, clearly distinguished from 
ai, in such a manner that e and i are distinctly perceived. It is no 
very difficult experiment to accustom the young pupil to this sound. 
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avWa^r]<; ap'xpfxivrj Sth tov v i^^Xofi ypdifyerat TrXrjv tov 
KoTkov, The rule would be false if kv were pronounced 
like /ct, because in that case exceptions like Ki6api<;, Ki<i, 
Ki(T(r6<;, Kcxdvci), kUov and many others ought to have 
been quoted. Similarly in the Epimerismata which 
have come down to us under the name of Herodian, in 
the Kavove^ of Theognostus (9th cent.), and in the Ety- 
mologists, e.g. Etymologicum Magnum^ p. 289, 11 : 
TCI, eh vf airavra Sect tov v yjriXov ypd^erac TrXrfv tov 
Trpol^, This case is especially instructive on account 
of the great number of words in tf. R J. A. Schmidt 
has collected a great number of such facts in hid 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Grammatiky p. 73 fF., and 
deduces from them an explanation — undoubtedly cor- 
rect—of the terms I -^CKov and 5 -^Ckov^ i.e. that y^Ckdv 
here means 'bare' in opposition to the diphthongal 
method of writing at and ot. For this reason also, 
these terms first arose at a time when e (hitherto 
named el) and v (hitherto S) were no longer dis- 
tinct in pronunciation from at, and ou Schmidt 
rightly refers the alphabetical arrangement in Suidas 
to the same principle. Isolated instances of a similar 
arrangement are found also in the Etym. Magn. SolSv^ 
for instance stands after Spv<f>ajcTo<;y and then, after a 
number of words beginning with Sov, follows Bvo. Al- 
though rules and usages of this kind were transferred 
from older collections into these later ones, it is not 
likely that they were borrowed without any altera- 
tion, unless at the time when the Etym, Magn. was 
compiled, i.e. as is commonly supposed in the eleventh 
cent., bt was regarded as phonetically identical with 
u, but as distinct from t, et, 17, which at that time 
were one and the same sound. 

Such being the state of the case, two results follow. 
(1) Those who pronounce i; as a follow a system of 
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pronunciation which certainly did not exist in the fourth, 
and probably not in the eleventh cent, a.d., and which 
without any doubt never came under discussion in 
Herodian's time. (2) It is a great mistake to conclude 
from the Latin transliteration of oa by oe, that oa had 
the sound of a German 6, as is often maintained. For 
since ol was pronounced for so long a time like v, this 
letter also, according to the theory, must have been 
pronounced as 6 ; which — ^in spite of certain mutual 
changes between the sounds — ^no one will maintain, 
and which is the more inconceivable because Quintilian, 
XII., 10, 27, expressly says that the v sound was 
wanting in Latin, and therefore was not like oe. The 
Latin oe, the identity of which with the Grerman 6 is 
by no means certain, like ae only represents the Greek 
ot because it is the successor of the older diphthong 
with I. When Oinomavos was written (Mommsen, Corp, 
Inscr. No. 60), both sounds of the diphthong were cer- 
tainly pronounced. And if oe had been like German 
o, it could hardly have given rise to t2 {oetier = Utiy 
poena = piXnio). It was a very unhappy thought to 
introduce into these investigations this sound which, 
so far as we can see, was entirely unknown at all 
times to Greek lips. 

The history of the Greek at is therefore as follows : — 
At the time of the general corruption of the diphthongs 
it passed first into w, and then by a much later change 
into L All these deteriorations of diphthongs meet us 
first in the Boeotian dialect, which even in classical 
times replaced at with ^, ev with *, and oi with v: 
6<j>€tX6Tr], Ific, tO? (Ahrens, ^oL 191). Besides, 
even in modern Greek acute observers find delicate 
distinctions between the several t-sounds, and quite 
unmistakeable remains of older sounds in some words 
(Thiersch, Griech. Gram., 4, Aufl., § 7, Anm. ; E. 
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Curtius, Gdtt. Anz,y Nachr. 1857, No. 22), a further 
objection to the Itacistic method of pronundation which 
reduces all to one level. 

As distinguished from oi, which in sound was not 
far removed from the English oi, €v must be pro- 
nounced so that the sharper € may be heard before 
the V. This is the regular pronunciation of the 
German eu in Mecklenburgh, whereas the common 
mode of pronouncing this diphthong identifies it with 
oi or even ei (at). The Bacchic exclamation eiov may- 
serve as a warning against the confusion of €t and 
04, atei and aevet against the confusion of at and et, 
€v and €C. 

Two main proofs may be cited of the strict 
monophthongal pronunciation of ov. (1) In the 
Boeotian dialect ov represents even the short U-sound, 
e.g. Kovve^, (2) The Latins never nlade the attempt 
to write this obviously merely graphical diphthong 
with two letters, although it would have been very 
easy fd!r them, having in earlier times the diphthong 
ow, to do so. It is true that ov in certain cases cor- 
responds etymologically to a diphthong, e.g. ^ov-s = 
Sanskrit ffdu-s, yet the sound must have been simple 
at a very early period; and only when the letter T 
became fixed for «2, were the Greeks, like the French 
in modem times, compelled to denote the simple vowel 
by combining the symbols of the sounds which to some 
extent denote the limits between which the vowel in 
question lay. ^ Inopia fecerunt'* says even Nigidius 
Figulus in Aul. Gellius, K Att XIX., U.* 

The t, subscriptum is called by Herodian av€/e<f>dl)vr)T0V' 
That it had ceased to be sounded as early as Strabo's 

♦ For some peculiarities of the old Attic inscriptions of great 
interest for the history of this sound, cp. A. Dietrich, Zeitschriftfilr 
vergleichende &prachfortchungy xiv. 48 ft 
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time (contemp. with Augustus), is clear from XIV., 
p. 648. Inscriptions belonging to a period even earlier 
present considerable variation in writing or omitting it, 
though it may have been sounded in the best period. 
But it would be difficult to express it with our northern 
organs of speech. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SOUNDS. 
On § 25. 

The vowels are divided into two classes wliich it is 
of importance to distinguish. Those in the first class 
I call hard, those in the second soft vowels. The 
choice of these technical terms may be called in ques- 
tion ; indeed, there are perhaps no grammatical terms 
against which some objection cannot be made from one 
side or another. Nevertheless distinctive terms are 
needed both in practice and in science clearly to mark 
out essential facts ; and it seems to me that Compara- 
tive Grammar, especially in her latest representatives, 
has too carefully avoided setting new expressions in 
circulation, from the fear that they might in some 
respects be open to objection. The value of terms is 
obviously underrated in the science of language. In 
this respect J. Grimm was far more fertile. How 
strikingly does the single term Lautverachiehung mark 
out a whole series of facts in the history of language ! 
For a school-grammar accurately chosen terms are 
indispensable. 

The vowels which I call ^hard' have all arisen out 
of an original a, which is still to be found in Sanskrit. 
Hence in Greek also very frequent interchanges take 
place among these vowels, as a glance at the dialects 
will show. But besides these, such cases also as the 
following are especially to be noticed : ^priv (stem <f>p€v) 
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€v<f>pk}v (stem €V(f>pov) €V(f>palva> (i.e. €if<f>pavuD), Xecop 
(Xeovr) Xicuva (i.e. \€av[T]ui), iroifiriv (stem irocfiev) 
iroifjualva) (i.e. *7roifjuipuo) ; afjui also stands by ofiov, 
while the E-soimd is in this case shown in the Latin 
sem-el, old Lat. semol {nmul). Cp. OrundzUge, 87, 300. 
Hence we may explain olKa-Se from stem oUo, verbs 
in -Oft) from stems in a, e.g. icopv<\>6'<o and vice versd, 
patronymics in -idBrj-t; from stems in to, e.g. TaX- 
Ov^Lo^'Sy derivative adjectives in -ia/c6-9, e.g. 
neXoTTovprfo-ia-KO'^:, also from stems in -to. The 
hardest of the vowels, which was obscured in other 
forms, occasionally breaks out in its earliest shape. The 
€ of the vocative of the 0-declension, the inflexion 
of the neuters in -09, gen. €09, and much besides is 
due to this common nature of the hard vowels. Thus 
even without the aid of Sanskrit the original identity 
of these vowels can be made clear. As they all go 
back to a, we might call them A-sounds ; but such a 
term would be, at least for schools, likely to mislead, 
and we use the expression A-sound in a narrower sense 
to denote short and long a in their common difference 
from E and 0. Besides, in this case there would be 
no common homogeneous name to denote the second 
class I and v.* ^ Hard' sounds are those which cannot 
easily adapt themselves to others; *soft' those which 
are pliant and flexible. Thus the hardness of the first 
class of sounds is shown in the fact that though har- 
monizing with following soft vowels, especially in the 
diphthongs (§ 26), they cannot be combined with each 
otiier, but undergo changes of various kinds (§ 36 ff.), 
while the soft vowels of the second class remain 

♦ Benary (Rom. Lautlehre p. 4) names the vowels of the first 
class Ha/rr (fixed) and those of the second fliissig (mobile). But 
since we connect the idea of immutability with the word »tarr^ and 
the vowels a, e, certainly undergo numerous changes, the expres- 
sions do not seem to me very happily chosen. 
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unchanged both before and after hard vowels (§ 35). 
There is another indication of their soft nature which 
lies beyond the compass of my grammar ; t and v pass 
into the semi-vowels Jod and Vau. The effect also of 
t, and more rarely of v, on a preceding t, which by 
direct contact with these vowels becomes softened to a- 
in certain cases (e.g. Ionic (fyrj-a-l for Doric ^a-rl (§ 60), 
^d-al, i.e. ^a-pai, for ^av-rl, av for older tv), is owing 
to the soft nature of these vowels, from which a part, 
so to speak, is separated off and expended in modify- 
ing the preceding dental. Taking a wider view, it 
is to this head that the phenomena belong to which 
Schleicher gives the name Zetacis7nu8j the most essential 
of which are mentioned in §§ 55-58; and those which 
I call Dentalismus (GrundzUffe, p. 442). For these 
reasons the expressions 'hard' and 'soft' seem to me 
quite appropriate. 

It was impossible in the grammar to give any 
further explanation of the dialectical phenomena 
mentioned in § 24 D. Many of them no doubt are 
not without a deeper reason. Thus the lengthening 
of € to 64, and o to ov is due to the rejection and 
transposition of consonants, e.g. in the Homeric 
ovvo/jua, which stands for o-yvo-fjua, cp. old Latin ffnd- 
men (rt. grid = Greek yvco). The short middle syllable 
may be compared with Latin niUta. Nevertheless 
philologists have as yet been by no means successful 
in discovering a definite cause for the lengthening in 
all cases ; and therefore in a school-grammar it is 
indispensably necessary merely to point out the facts 
as such. 

On §30/. 

In the division of the consonants I have attempted, 
90 far as possible, to reconcile the current expressions 
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with those brought into use by the new inquiries 
set on foot from a physiological point of view (cp. 
especially; Briicke, GrundzUge der Physiologie und 
Systematik der Sprachlaute, Vienna 1856, and Lepsius, 
Das allgemeine linguistische Alphabet), What is here 
called the organ, according to the usual terminology, 
has received from physiologists the more accurate 
designation ' region of articulation.' Hence it follows 
from the terminology that we cannot in Greek speak 
of Unguals, because the tongue takes as essential a 
part in the pronunciation of a ^ as in that of a t. 
But the expression ^dental' as applied to t, S, tf, is 
thoroughly justified, the tongue being pressed against 
the upper row of teeth in pronouncing them. At one 
time \ and p were placed among the dental consonants. 
But the objection has been made, and not without 
reason, that X has no necessary place of articulation, 
but is really a pure lingual ; p on the other hand may 
certainly be pronounced by the vibration of the tip of 
the tongue against the upper row of teeth ; but it is 
not necessary so to pronounce it. In a great part of 
Germany, for instance, this sound is produced in 
the back part of the mouth by vibration of the uvula. 
Since we cannot decide which pronunciation was used 
in the case of the Greek p* I have exempted \ and 
p from the organic division of consonants. 

In the note to § Slf reference is made to the 
designation .of mutes as ^momentary' sounds, and 
semi-vowels as ' continuous ' sounds, which is usual 
among physiologists. In order not to multiply ex- 
pressions, other terms also, in some respects still 

* On the pronunciation of Greek p cp. Plato, Cratylus, 428 E. — Ed. 

t § 31. Ohs. * The mute consonants are also called momentary, 
because they are produced in a moment : the sonant are called con- 
tinuous sounds, because we can continue to pronounce them for some 
time.* This note is omitted in the Eng. Trans. — Ed. 
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more striking, have been passed over. Among these 
is the term 'explosive sound/ equivalent to mute, 
— an expression denoting in the clearest manner the 
essential characteristic of these sounds, which are 
produced by the sudden opening of a closure formed 
in some particular region of the mouth. 

On § 34 JD. 

The aversion of ihe Greek language towards spirants 
— as I, with other grammarians, term the sounds j s v 
— ^is a very important fact, by reference to which 
numerous changes in Greek, and more especially dis- 
tinctions between Greek and Latin, can be explained* 
Of these three homogeneous sounds a is frequently 
dropped before vowels (cp. § 60. 6, § 61 b). At the 
beginning of a word it passes for the most part into 
spiritu8 aspevy but in the middle, apparently through 
the medium of a spiritus asper, it vanishes altogether. 
The labial spirant f, in regard to which the absurd 
notion that it could be prefixed to or inserted in a 
word at will must once for all be abandoned, was pre- 
served, as is proved by inscriptions, to a considerable 
extent in iGolic and Doric from a very early period, 
especially at the beginning of words ; of its existence in 
the Homeric poems, in the words quoted in the grammar 
there can be no doubt (cp. § 63 D), — The third spirant 
Jod, produced by breathing over the palate, has not 
come down to us in any Greek dialect, but the existence 
of the sound at one time as inferred from the comparison 
of kindred languages, is one of the most important 
facts in the history of the language, by which a number 
of apparently quite different processes receive a very 
simple explanation (cp. Grundznge, 511 ff.). 

With regard to the digamma in Homer (cp. on 
this subject the extremely careful work of Hoffmann, 
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QucBstiones Homericce, Clausthal 1842, 1848), my prin- 
ciple was to give those words only as beginning with 
the digamma, in which the existence of the sound is 
proved, not merely by the criteria of the Homeric verse, 
which by themselves are not in all cases sufficient, 
but also by the evidence of the other dialects and 
kindred languages. For this reason, the corresponding 
words in Latin are given wherever the coincidence is 
striking. Hence many words will not be found here, 
which are given with the digamma in other works, 
e.g. Bekker's 2nd edition of Homer (Bonn 1858. 2 
vols.). On the varying nature of the spirant, which was 
sometimes pronounced according to the earlier and 
sometimes omitted according to the later custom, I 
may refer to the treatise ' Rationem qiurni L Bekker in 
restituendo digammo secutua est examinavit A. Leskien,' 
(Leips. 1866).* In school instruction the digamma can 
only be noticed so far as it explains the anomalies of the 
Homeric verse which are mentioned in the grammar 
and much apparent irregularity in the inflexion and 
formation of words. The doctrine of the augment more 
especially comes into consideration here, the acquire- 
ment of which in 5§ 236, 237, or the repetition of it in 
the course of practical instruction, perhaps first gives an 
opportunity of referring to § 34 D, and so preparing 
the way for a knowledge of the Homeric dialect. A 
fresh opportunity is given in § 275, 2; and also in 
many verbs belonging to the two leading conjugations, 
especially in those of the 8th or mixed class (§ 327), 
and in the composition of words (§§ 354, 360. Ohs.). 
But it is also very important for the teacher always to 
bear in mind that besides F the other two spirants 
could be dropped in obedience to the laws of sound 

* Cp. also Prof. Hadley's essay on * Bekker's digammated text <rf 
Homer,' in Essayi PhUoUgioal^ etc. MacmiUan 1873. — Ed. 
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(e.g. elx'O'V = €-[<r] 6^^-0-1/). The cause of these phe- 
nomena is therefore by no means to be sought in the 
digamma only. Indeed, in the Homeric dialect a short 
syllable is so frequently made long before &<; (e.g. ^eo? 
&<;), that we should be justified in assuming the existence 
of a digamma, did not the kindred languages point 
rather to an old Jod (Grundzuge, 551), and make it 
probable that in this very common word the effects of 
that spirant, and not of the digamma, have been pre- 
served. 

Of f in the Molic and Doric dialect the fullest 
account is given in the admirable works of Ahrens, De 
dialecto ^olica (Gottingen 1839), De dialecto Dorica 
(1843). An excellent supplement of the evidence of 
inscriptions is given in Savelsberg, De diffammo, 
Aquisgrani, 1854. On e as evidence for f {ieiKoa-i) cp. 
Grundziiffe, 527. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE COMBINATIONS AND CHANGES OF SOUNDS. 
On § 40. 

The most careful explanation of the vowel-scales is 
given in Schleicher's Compendium^ 55 ff. — For school 
instruction it seemed sufficient to distinguish between 
the two most essential kinds of lengthening, which are : 
(1) Organic, the strengthening of a vowel in subser- 
vience to aims present to the genius of language and 
consequent lengthening of a syllable causing it to be 
pronounced with greater force, (2) Compensatory, 
which arises in consequence of the loss of a sound, and 
is due to the desire to compensate the loss of consonant- 
sound by increasing the amount of vowel-sound. 

Organic lengthening can be made completely clear 
only by the aid of the kindred languages. It is due to 
the fact that the vowels were originally only three in 
number i aiu. Of these, a was extended by reduplica- 
tion and remained a simple sound, a + a =^ d, a + a z= d; 
i and u became diphthongs, a short, and then a long, 
being prefixed — i, Ai, di — u, Au, du. These two stages 
of phonetic extension, known to Sanskrit grammarians 
by the names Guna Q power *) and Vrddhi (* increase '),* 
are in Greek confounded with other changes of vowels, 
which appear to be of later origin. The hard vowels^ — 

* Curtius uses the term Zulaut ; cp. Die Sprackvergleichtmp, etc, 
p. 54 ; Chnmdz. p. 51.— Ed. 
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a € — change into 17 (Dor. a) and o) not merely in forms 
in which the kindred languages display a similar length- 
ening, e.g. in perf. act., Kpa^^ Ke-Kpar^-a, XouO Xe-XtjO-a 
(Dor. \€-\d0-a)j oB oB-coB-a, but the change also takes 
place along with the addition of elements used for the 
formation of stems, e.g. in the future, the perfect-stem, 
the weak passive-stem, and in numerous noun-forms, 
e.g. TerlfiTj'Ka, i-TroLTj-drj-v, *7rol7j-(ri-<;, BiKaUo-fJM, aoifxo' 
T€/5o-9, where the kindred languages have no corre- 
sponding change. 

This latter mode of strengthening sounds is almost 
more important in a school-grammar than the other, 
because it occurs more frequently. It is one of the 
cases in which the special grammar of a language must 
take its own course. The disturbance which has taken 
place in the original relation is displayed in Greek most 
conspicuously in the fact that not only are the hard 
vowels lengthened far more frequently than in earKer 
periods of the Indo-Germanic language; but also the soft 
vowels i and v, instead of becoming diphthongs according 
to the old usage, are simply lengthened as single vowels, 
and this occurs to some extent in the same places, in the 
same forms, which in the kindred languages, especially 
in Sanskrit, have the diphthong. The Greek 1st per. 
pi. BeLK'VV'fiev corresponds in formation to the Sanskrit 
dp-^u-mas; the first sing. BeU-vv-fic to Sanskrit dp-nd- 
mi (dp-navr^mi). From the root ttXv, irXev-aovfiai is 
formed regularly by diphthongal extension, and may be 
compared with the Sanskrit active form of similar 
meaning pl6^hjd-mi; from the root ^v, on the other 
hand, we have ^i5-<ra) (cp. Sanskrit bhav-i^hjd'fni). In 
this case the Zend future M-sjeiti stands by the Greek 
(fyv-aet,, Schleicher, Comp,, p. 819. Bopp, Vergl. Gram,, 
II, p. 553. By these facts my explanation is sufficiently 
justified. In a school, certain subtler changes of sound 
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can be passed over without danger of superficiality. 
Even the relation of o to €, and the corresponding 
relation of ot to et (e.g. rpoiro-^ — rperro), olBa — elBivai), 
which may be considered as a slighter form of organic 
extension, I have preferred not to point out as such, 
because a doubt might arise in the mind of an inquiring 
thoughtful student concerning the relation of the vowels 
in h-pairov Tpeiro) and rpoiro^, a doubt which for him, 
and to some extent even for us also, must remain 
uusolved. Indeed it has been my object generally in 
dealing with the sounds to call attention to none but 
the most essential of the laws and tendencies which 
govern language. 

On § 42. 

The principle of compensatory lengthening was first 
brought into notice so far as I know by H. L. Ahrens, 
Ueber die Conjugation auf fu (Nordhausen 1838, p. 
34), although of course the fact that vowels were length- 
ened in consequence of the rejection of consonants had 
been observed previously. This principle is one of very 
great usefulness in a school-grammar. In Miiller and 
Lattmann it is thus very concisely defined : — ^ The lost 
positioi;i-length is replaced by a natural length : ' The 
intention of language is in some respects most clearly 
shown in ohXriKco'V, the origin of which from aW-a\\o 
(alius aliura) is beyond a doubt. The exact repetition 
of the sound was avoided ; but aXKo was not replaced 
>by a\o, but by Doric aXjo, Ionic 77X0 (cp. eyjrrfXa = 
-ffiolic eyjfaWa), Later investigations on this process, 
as prosecuted more especially by Delbruck {Studien I. 
2. 137) and myself (ib, II. 159) make it more and 
more plain that compensatory lengthening arises from 
the dying away of certain consonants in their nature 
ijearly allied to vowels, especially o{ n r I s. These, 
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as they faded out of hearing, gradually increased the 
length of the preceding vowels. 

On § 46. 

^Before mute dentals, mute dentals in order to be- 
come audible pass into the sonant <r, — (Dissimilation).' 
Although here, as elsewhere, I attribute an intention 
to language, I need hardly remark that I do not mean 
a conscious purpose. Anything of that kind must be 
altogether excluded from the spontaneous life of lan- 
guage, of which it is just in the changes of sound that 
we have the most direct revelation. Obviously we have 
here only to deal with an instinctive adaptation of means 
to ends, an unconsciously pursued tendency of the 
genius of language. In Greek this tendency aims with 
marvellous energy at giving full value to each signifi- 
cant element. This peculiarity may be called the 
intellectual character of the Greek language. Thus, 
when the proximity of other dental sounds made the 
preceding dental of the stem intolerable in a pure state, 
e.g. in aSreop, the tongue was placed as before against 
the upper row of teeth in the position necessary for the 
pronunciation of the S, but instead of the firm closure 
required in producing an explosive sound, a compression 
only was formed, and in this way the dental sibilant 
was produced instead of the pure dental. Thus language 
attains a double object; the pronunciation is made 
easier, and the dental element retained, though in another 
form : cp. Latin es-t = ed-t beside ed-i-t ; claus-trum 
from claud-trum. In lae-su-s = laed-tu-s, the corruption 
has gone further, in which case nevertheless we may 
with probability assume an older form laea-tu-s, and this 
through later assimilation became laes-su-s, lae-su-s, * 

♦ On the change of gt into 88 in Latin, see Roby's Latin Cframmar, 
I, p. Ixii. ff., and the authorities there quoted. — Ed. 
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On § 47. 

^ Before fi a guttural becomes 7, a dental a, a labial 
fiJ* Three changes are here classed together which do 
not exactly stand on the same level, but which in a 
certain sense may all be regarded as assimilation. The 
principle is marked most clearly in the change of a 
labial before fi,' for in this case the preceding sound 
becomes not merely similar to, but entirely identical 
with fi, 6^'fia, ofi'fia (in -^olic we find the reverse 
change 6'rr-nra), But even the change of a dental into 
a can be regarded as assimilation in so far as the con- 
tinuous sound (semi-vowel) a is nearer to the continuous 
soimd fju than it is to a dental explosive sound. Lastly, 
it is clear that among the guttural explosive sounds the 
weak 7 is the most closely connected with /i, and there- 
fore represents the other gutturals before that letter. 
The numerous exceptions to the two latter changes in 
the formation of words do not allow us to consider the 
whole as a law, but only as a tendency of language. 
The analogy of the other person-terminations may have 
had an influence in making this tendency more widely 
spread in the inflexion of verbs, e.g. ta-fiev like ta-^c 
laaai, iri-Treia-fiai like ^iireca^ai iriireiaTai ireireurOe^ 

On § 48. 

* Before o- as a hard consonant 7 and % become ^, and 
/8 becomes tt, — (Assimilation) : kc is then written f, 
and TTo- i|r.' Here again it is important to insist on the 
distinction between sound and the symbols of sound. 
The want of such a distinction has given rise to the false 
notion that ^ and yjr are triple sounds, according as the 
one = K<r ya y<^ and the other = tto- ^<t ^a. The 
absurdity of such a notion is evident, and it is worth 
while, both in Greek and Latin, to guide the pupil into 
the right path. 
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On § 49. 
The connection between the first and second divisions 
of this section is sufficiently clear. As in reLxe^t so in 
iTO-al a dental sound has disappeared. There can be no 
doubt, at least in the case of the dental mutes, that the 
history of the change was as follows. First, the dental 
became assimilated to the sibilant. This is sufficiently 
proved by Homeric forms like ttoc-o-/. Later on came 
the desire to drop one of two consecutive sigmas. In 
this way nro-ai arose, which indeed as well as iroaai is 
found in Homer. The rejection of one of two sigmas is 
a proceeding which explains numerous forms, e.g. Attic 
Tocro-v compared with Homeric To<ro'o-9, i.e. TO-T^^-? 
(cp. Latin tot for toti^ totidem), eaofjML compared with 
Homeric ea-ao-fuiLy iSeXe-tri with ^iXea-^at and the termi- 
nation <n{v) in dative plural generally as compared with 
the original -(r<rt(i/), apparently derived from aFi{v), 
It is important also to i)oint out to the pupil (cp. § 62 
D.) that the double consonants which are found in the 
dialects beside simple ones belong as a rule to the older 
forms, and not vice versd. 

On § 51. — Obs, 2 and Dialects, 
The insertion of auxiliary consonants is in Greek 
confined to a few cases, and can be explained by 
reference to the precisely parallel phenomena of the 
Romance languages, e.g. French cen-d-re=Lat. cin- 
e-reniy Vendredi = Veneris dies, chamhre = camera, 
com-b'le = cumidus (Diez, Grammatik der roman, 
Sprachen, I. 201, 206). Still nearer is ihe German 
Fdhn-d-rich, and provincial Hein-d^ichy Hen-d-rich, 

On §§ 55—58. 
In inserting these changes of sound in a practical 
school-grammar I have the support of Ahrens. There is 
however this difference between us, that he in p. 182 ff. 
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of his Formenlehre quotes other changes besides those 
which I have mentioned — as e.g. those from in, 13$, 
and <I>L into ttt, by which the third, or T-class of 
verbs, would be made a subdivision of the fourth or 
I-class — changes which I cannot regard as estabhshed. 
In Grundz, 626 ff., I have given the reasons for my view 
at length. Miiller and Lattmann also in the Formenlehre 
which I have quoted, assign a place to these phenomena, 
confining themselves however to what is certain. As a 
fact, I regard this innovation as one of the most im- 
portant, because in this way a number of phenomena of 
language, in appearance very diverse, are brought back 
to one principle which is easily intelligible even to a 
pupil. Chief among the classes of such phenomena are 
the following three : (1) the formation of comparatives, 
(2) the formation of feminine adjectives and proper 
names, and (3) the formation of present-stems in verbs 
of the I-dass. When these have become familiar to the 
pupil, the teacher may avail himself of a repetition of 
§§ 55 — 58 to combine them all together and thus impart 
an insight into the connection of all these phenomena. 

All the changes here pointed out are due to the 
operation of the old consonant Jod, which, we have 
seen (p. 34), was not unknown in the oldest times to 
the Greeks. But since this spirant frequently passes 
into its kindred vowel in the very changes under 
consideration (e.g. in reivo) for rev-jo)), and elsewhere 
also, in similar formations, appears as a, iJS-uoi/, IS-io) 
(Sanskrit svid-jd-miy Grundz. 227), iroi'^p-La, and 
since in any case the most frequent changes and 
the closest relationship between Jod and Iota must 
be assumed as existing in that ancient period, I have 
thought myself entitled to give a full account of its 
operation without introducing a letter unknown to 
the Greek alphabet, which however the grammars 
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mentioned above have inserted without scruple ; but 
I believe that it ought to be our object to introduce as 
little as possible that is strange into a grammar. 

On the several change^ here mentioned the following 
remarks may be made : — (1) The transposition of t 
into the preceding syllable hardly needs any particular 
explanation, metathesis being one of the most common 
phenomena in language. Those who question the fact 
may be referred to -^olic forms like fiiXav^va, X'^P'P^^f 
the origin of which by assimilation from fjbeKav-ja, 
X€p'jo>v is self-evident. In several of the forms which 
belong to this head the Jod of the second syllable 
has further asserted its power in two ways : (1) it 
combined with the preceding consonant into one of the 
usual groups, and (2) also entered as i into the pre- 
ceding syllable ; e.g. in Kpeia-amv = Kper-jaVf ^leifyiv 
= f^ey-jcDv (see § 198 Obs,). Here also belong 0aa<rov 
= rax-jop, and imXKov = fiaX-joVj in which the t has 
only lengthened the stem-syllable and has not com- 
bined with it into a diphthong. A similar effect is 
produced by the J-sound on a preceding vowel in the 
verbs Kptvo) and avpco (§ 253). The -^lic forms KpLvvto, 
<Tvpp(o are proofs that this explanation is correct. For 
the self-same reason the whole phenomenon is best re- 
garded as a resonance of the J-sound in the preceding 
syllable, for which Zend offers a nimiber of analogies. 
The promoter of the change — the J-sound in the 
second syllable — is, as a rule, dropped after exercising 
this influence. Cp. Grundz.y p. 630 ff. 

(2) The most convincing proofs of this change are 
those given in the text — Latin alius compared with 
Greek aXSmt saUio with SXXjofiat. Somewhat similar 
is Old High German stellan for ateljan. 

(3) and (4) These changes of dentals and gutturals 
with Jod are discussed elsewhere in full {Grundzilge^ 
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617 fF.). The most important results^ of the inquiry, 
which brings the theory of spirants into a consistent 
whole for the first time, are the following : — aa — in 
New Attic and Boeotian tt — arises only out of a hard 
mute or aspirate (t, Qy ic, x) » ? — ^ Boeotian in the 
middle of a wora, SS — arises only out of a soft mute 
(S, 7). Where the first group appear^ to rise out of 
7, e.g. in <f>pdaa<o (stem <l>parf)j 7 is the representative 
of an older k ; compare Latin farc-io = <f>pdaa(o. I 
could make no use of this discovery in the text of the 
grammar, because the change from /c to 7 cannot be 
made clear to the pupil in every case- The statement 
therefore is allowed to remain for the present that 
aa arises out of 7. Further, the assumption that aa 
sometimes arises out of hj is quite without foundation. 
The comparative ^pda-atov, which is only found in Iliad 
K 226, belongs to Ppayy^^^ not to l3paBv^, and therefore 
has arisen out of ^pax-3<ov (cp. § 198 D, Grundz., p. 623). 

(T<r arises out of rj in the following manner : — The 
Jod of XiT-jo-fiai,, for instance, was changed into a 
sibilant, originally soft, but afterwards hardened — 
Xcr-^o-fiac, From this group arose (1) <T<r by retro- 
gressive assimilation (i.e. assimilation working back- 
wards from the end of the word), and (2) tt by 
progressive assimilation. 0j has gone through the 
same changes, with the additional loss of the aspirate. 

In the same way f is explained, the sound of which 
is, as we have seen, dz» ih-jo-fjuu became eS-zo-fiai, that 
is e^ofiac. In this case no further change took place. 

At a period long anterior to the formation of existing 
groups of sound, the gutturals, under the influence of 
a following Jod, became thrust forward into the fore- 
part of the mouth. Thus rjK-jwv passed by different 
steps into rir-jwv, oXiy-joyv intq oTuS^cov. The identity 
in pronunciation of ci and ti in unaccentuated syllables 
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in Latin, and consequent confusion in writing — e.g. 
patri-^U'S and patri-tius, condi^cio and condi-tio, rest 
on the same principle (see Corssen, Aussprache, P. 57),* 
as also the change of the Latin c into the French 
sibilant, fades — face. • Out of the hypothetical forms 
rjT'jcov and oXiB^cov arose fjaacDV (rJTTayv) and oXl^cov, 
exactly in the same way as Xia-trofiai (XiTTOfiai) and 
e^ofuu out of XiT-jo-fiai and kh-jo-fuiL, The breathing 
of X 1^^® ^^^ ^f ^ ^s lost in the process of change. 

In countries where Sclavonian languages have come 
into contact with German all these phenomena can 
easily be made intelligible, because a great number 
of the changes of sound peculiar to Sclavonic are 
due to the influence of Jod on preceding consonants. 
Whether it would be advisable in other places to 
trace out to the pupil in detail these developments 
of sound according to the indications here given, 
is doubtful, not because such a course would be 
beyond his comprehension — for this whole theory is 
very simple and quickly mastered, if studied with 
attention — but because it would occupy too much 
time, and lead too far away from Greek as a his- 
torical language. Nevertheless, it is to be wished 
that the teacher, even if with his pupil he confines 
himself to those facts of the history of sound which I 
have here pointed out, should obtain for himself an 
idea of the basis on which the whole rests. 

On § 62. 

After what has been said, I need not show in 
detail that the double consonants mentioned in this 
section preserve as a rule the older forms of the 
language, and have arisen out of assimilation. In 

♦ English readers may consnlt Roby, Latin Grammar, I. p. xlvii. 
ft— Ed. 
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nearly all the roots beginning with p more especially, 
the earlier existence of a consonant before p can be 
proved ; app^KTo^ is the assimilated form of a^fpr)KTo<; 
(Grrundz, 494), irepippvTo^ of Trept-a-pv-rof; (329). In 
the same way the double p after the augment (§ 234) 
can be explained. 

Thus too the first fi in <f>cXofifi€iSi]<; is proved to be 
a representative of o- by the fact that the root «mi 
(Grrundz. 307) means in Sanskrit also Ho smile.' 
pAaa-o^^ (Ionic and ^olic) corresponds to Sanskrit 
madhjcL-s and Latin medius (310). But in other cases 
the attempt to explain the double consonant is a 
failure, — e.g. in evpvrjTo^y in which, with all the help 
of the kindred languages, we can get no further than 
the root ve (295). In Xafielv also we cannot prove 
the existence of an older sound before X (484). A 
Greek school-grammar therefore must be content with 
pointing out the fact that the Homeric dialect has 
often a double consonant in the place of a single 
one. This fact is to be taken together with the 
lengthening of short syllables at the end of a word 
mentioned in § 77 D. The lengthening of the final 
short vowel of a preceding word, like the doubling 
of the consonant in the middle of a word, is in many 
cases due to the influence of a consonant no longer 
in existence — e.g. in Si}i/, which as the form hodv in 
Alcman proves has arisen out of hvFdVj BiFrfv, and 
is akin to the Latin diu, signifying literally — ^a day 
long' {Grundz. 520). The verse-ending Spea vi(l)6€VTa 
II. H. 227, is to be explained by the older av which 
is retained in this stem in the Gothic snaiv-s — ' snow,' 
and the Lithuanian mig-ti (Ho snow'). In both these 
word-stems, and in many others, Jthe first consonant 

♦ fUtraoi (fUffos) is for fieO-jos, hence the rule given on p. 45 is not 
violated. $ is the Greek equivalent for Sanskrit dh.^—Ei>, 
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was still, ^t the time of the origin of the Homeric 
poems, a ftiller sound. The influence of this sound 
was in some cases, e.g. in the middle of a word, 
indicated by the doubling of a consonant ; sometimes, 
e.g. at the contact of two words, by the lengthening 
of the final syllable of the preceding word. But there 
is no doubt that the second of these phenomena occurs 
before word-stems which in all probability never at 
any time began with two consecutive consonants, e.g. 
before /ieya-? {Grundz, 306), in which from the com- 
parison of Latin mag-nu-s, Gothic mik-ils, it is im- 
possible to suppose that an initial consonant has been 
dropped ; and which nevertheless in numerous lines 
like elSo^i re fjL&y€06<; re (H. JB. 58), and even Ata<; ^ 6 
fi€ya<; aliv (II. 358) is preceded by most remarkable 
lengthenings. Such facts are not to be removed by 
bold alterations of the text, but must be fully recog- 
nized. So long as we confine our inquiries to isolated, 
forms and sounds, we can obtain no correct idea of 
them 5 they become intelligible only when we possess 
a proper insight into the peculiar character of the 
Homeric dialect as a whole: The further our researches 
penetrate, the more certain does the inference become, 
that this dialect is the product of a conventional 
minstrel-usage which preserved a number of very old 
forms, and sounds regarded as in process of extinc- 
tion ; but at the same time availed itself of many 
formations of a later date and evidently in contem- 
porary use ; and in this very way the dialect obtained 
that character of variety, that luxuriance of forms, and 
elasticity of rule, which, thougli almost inconceivable 
in a language actually spoken, offered immense advan- 
tages to the minstrel in the construction of his verse. 
At the time when this dialect of the epic minstrel- 
schools — ^if we may use the expression — became fixed, 
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much was taken for licence which was really archaism, 
and nothing was easier than that confiision should 
arise, and the province of Epic licence should thus 
extend itself by false analogies beyond the Umits of 
archaism. In the belief that <f>iXofifjL€cSi]<; owed the 
double fi simply to an archaic habit of doubling the 
consonant, forms like cfi/jLaOe, and even tfifjuevaij 7. 365. 
wero ventured upon ; and to iirl vevpfj (cp. Schnur, 
Rt. snuTy Grundz., 295) was added inro i^e^eo?. At all 
times these innovations were limited to a certain circle 
of words by the authority of those who introduced 
them with the greatest moderation. But the most 
frequent opportunities for introducing them would 
naturally be found in words of very common occur- 
rence, e.g. fieya<i and its derivatives ; just as it can 
hardly be pure chance that only the two proper names 
which occur most frequently in the Iliad and Odyssey 
waver between a single and double consonant in the 
middle of the word. Such remarks as these are not 
in the least intended to dissuade from further inquiry 
into the subject — for we may always expect to find the 
oldest forms in Homer — but merely to justify myself 
in quoting many of the peculiarities of the Homeric 
dialect simply as facts ; and at least to point out the 
way in which many of the riddles here presented to 
us may be solved. At the same time what I have 
said will show sufficiently what view I take of the 
paths struck out by Ahrens, especially in Rhein, Mus, 
II, 167 ff., by Mehlhorn in his Sendschrieben an 
Ahrens (Ratisbon 1843), and by Hoffmann, Qucestiones 
Homericce* 

* On this subject compare Leskien's paper — ^ Die Fortnen de» 
Futurvms li/nd des zu^ammengesetzen Aoritts mit <r(r in den homer- 
istchen Gedichten, Studiea z. Griech. und Lat. Grammatik, II, 67 ff. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 

With regard to the mutual position of the separate 
parts of the accidence, I have not felt myself called 
upon to differ from that in general use. Several 
attempts have been made of late from a scientific point 
of view to place the formation of words or stems before 
inflexion, under the impression that the order of origin 
is in this way more strictly preserved, the relations of 
the sounds as elements in all formations of words being 
taught first, then the formation of stems, last of all 
the changes which stems undergo when brought into 
relation with other words — that is, inflexion. But even 
in a strictly scientific work this arrangement could not 
be consistently carried out without separating much 
that is necessarily connected. Thus the formation of 
the participles and infinitive — which is a part of the 
formation of words — cannot be explained without 
entering into the difference of tense-stems, a question 
of inflexion; and the last part of the theory of the 
formation of words, which treats of composition, pre- 
supposes of necessity the declension of nouns. In a 
school-grammar, at any rate, the far greater importance 
of inflexion is quite a suflicient reason for teaching it 
before the formation of words. The attempt to put 
the verb before the noun in the theory of inflexion — 
although frequently attempted owing to the influence 
of K. F. Becker's system — ^has for a scientific basis the 
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false assumption that the verb as such, i.e. as a system 
of forms, is older than the noun, whereas the modern 
science of language leads more and more decisively to 
the conviction that the forms of the verb owe their 
origin to very various epochs of the creative period. 
As a practical matter it is clear that the inflexion of 
nouns can indeed be taught without a knowledge of the 
verb-forms; but the inflexion of verbs cannot be taught 
before the declension of nouns, on account of the 
participles. Thus on every side we are forced back 
again to the old method. 

In the whole theory of inflexion everything turns 
on the strong and sharp distinction between stem and 
termination. On this is based all analysis of forms. 
Even the pupil can easily be brought to understand that 
the stem of a noun, to go no further for an instance, 
which peculiarly and exclusively conveys the meaning, 
rans through all the cases, while the terminations are 
added to it to denote the several cases, among which 
the nom. sing, naturally has a place. Compared 
with all the earlier methods, the stem-theory has the 
advantage of far greater simplicity. By the old gram- 
marians the nom. sing, of the noun (like the 1st sing, 
pres. act of the verb) was regarded as the starting- 
point — the Trpayrt) deav!;. No attempt was made to 
explain how the other cases developed themselves out of 
this. They were contented with the simple fact ; nom. 
09, gen. ou, dat. ^, etc. The unity of the ' third,' or 
consonantal declension, as I call it, can never become 
intelligible on such a method. In di^p, for instance, the 
gen., as compared with the nom., gives us an additional 
-09, whereas in a&fia we find an additional -T09. In 
ekirl^ the final 9 is replaced by -&)9, in Kopv^ by -^09. 
To avoid complete confusion, the expedient was invented 
of learning the genitive as well as the nominative of 
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this declension. Thus in* reality the first step was 
already taken towards the stem-theory ; for the genitive 
was of course selected merely because in it the element 
which remains the same through all the cases — which 
is no other than the stem — stands out in greater pro- 
minence. To speak accurately therefore it was only in 
the two first declensions that the old grammarians 
derived all the cases from the nom. sing., in the 
third they derived them from the gen. sing., beside 
which the nom. remained as a simple fact which was 
not explained further. The genitive here owes its pro- 
minence, not to any peculiarity of its own, but merely 
to the circumstance — quite accidental in the analysis of 
forms — that it stands second in the airrangement of 
cases on the old method. But leaving the arbitrary 
nature of this position out of the question, the old 
theory attains to no insight into the formation of cases. 
It remains content with simple changes — for nom. -o^, 
gen. -ou, gen. -09, dat. -t, ace. -a, etc. ; but the stem- 
theory gains a clearness of quite another kind by the 
simple fact that the case-termination is distinctly named 
as such and taught in combination with that which is 
the really unchangeable element. Besides — and this is 
an advantage of a most essential character — the nomi- 
native also on this theory no longer occupies an excep- 
tional position, )but is developed like the other cases 
from the single base common to all. There is another 
way also in which their perverse treatment of inflexion 
revenged itself upon the old philologists. So long as 
one case or verb-form was derived from another at will 
by assuming a change of sound (rpoin]) or addition 
('nXeopacTfios:), etc., no one hesitated to follow a similar 
plan with regard to the foimation of words. A rational 
phonology was quite impossible ; and thus there was no 
firm foundation for etymology, as an investigation of 
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words ; but in the place of it a soil was secured in 
which all sorts of caprices and eccentricities sprang up 
in great luxuriance. 

Nevertheless since Buttmann's time (Ausf. Gr. I, 
p. 15'9 Anm.) a certain regard has been paid to the 
stems in the so-called third declension. In this respect, 
it is true, Buttmann himself was very uncertain; for 
he was inclined to leave the ^genetic method' to the 
oral instruction of thoughtful teachers.' Matthia (I, 
199) opposes even this ^hypothesis,' and wishes the 
well-known apophthegm of Quintilian — inter virtutes 
grammatici habebitur aliqua nescire — ^to be applied even 
to the question, — ^ What is the reason that the Greeks 
form the words of the third declension in such various 
ways?' Only, in this case we ought to read omnia 
instead of aliqiui! Here as elsewhere Thiersch takes 
a far more certain and intelligent course. But even 
K. L. Struve, to whom Latin grammar is indebted for 
essential corrections, in his Greek Grammar, p. 27 (Riga 
and Dorpat 1823, 2. Aufl.), allows the genitive to arise 
out of the nominative by various rejections and inser- 
tions. Kiihner, following the lead of Reimnitz, whose 
treatise {Si/stem der Griech, Declination^ Potsdam 
1831) was written under the influence of comparative 
grammar, was the first to make the stem-theory 
dominant in the third declension. Since that time a 
return to the old confusion in all its fulness has been 
impossible. To a certain extent every author of a 
school-grammar, even against his inclination, must 
yield to our new insight. But even to the most recent 
times the stems in 9, e.g. yei/e? (nom. 761^09), are ignored 
by Rost and Kriiger, though it is just as easy to con- 
ceive that yive-o^ has risen out of yepea-^^; as that 
i^iv-eo has risen out of i-yev-e-ao, and it is quite absurd 
to regard the 9 in 761/09 as a sign of the nom., since on the 
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contrary that sign as a rule belongs only to the masc. 
and fern, genders. Still the insight into the essential 
laws of language, the possibility of recognizing the 
regularity of the forms is in the eyes of many teachers 
far too small a thing for them to move out of the old 
track on that account more than is absolutely necessary. 
Any one who wished to write a book on the sluggish- 
ness of the human mind would find ample materials 
in the history of our school-grammars, though numbers 
come year after year into the market. 

Among the consequences resulting from this stolid 
acquiescence in traditional doctrines may be reckoned 
the inconsistency of treating the first two declensions 
as entirely different from the third. If we reduce 
iravT-o^ to a stem iravr, we must also reduce Movad- 
0)1/ to a stem Movaa, \6yov to a stem X070. Such a 
comprehensive treatment of the stems has been shrunk 
from merely because in the case of the A- and 0- stems 
there was no such pressing necessity for it in practice. 
I^or the teacher can certainly allow the paradigm \a7-09, 
gen. \6y-ov, to be droned out after the old fashion with- 
out any practical difficuliy. But such a course is not 
without some attendant evils ; it destroys the insight 
into the unity of declension as a whole. And it might 
perhaps occur to a clever pupil that as v only is the 
termination of the accusative case in ttoKi-v, av and ov 
can scarcely be considered as such in %(op^ii/ and \6yoVy 
that as Offp^v has the termination -(ov in the gen. pi., 
this, and nothing more, is the termination in the 
Homeric Movo-oodv, and that, in general, if the stem is 
to be considered the unchangeable part of a word, the 
vowels a and o, when they run through the whole 
declension with few changes, can on any rational method 
only be regarded as part of the stem. From a scientific 
point of view there is not the slightest doubt that these 
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vowels form part of the stem ; and therefore it is quite 
inconceivable why the truth should not be taught even 
in school. In this way only is unity introduced into 
great diversity ; whereas the apparent stems Move, X07, 
which still adorn more than one grammar, have neither 
a b^is in science nor meaning in practice. 

The consistent carrying out of the stem-theory is 
Sometimes opposed on the ground that it has to deal 
with pure abstractions, whereas it is the real Greek 
language as it existed in time past in the mouth of the 
nation which has to be impressed upon the pupil, and 
not a system of phantom-forms, which never had any 
existence at all. This seems a serious objection. But 
where is the Greek grammar which does not take refuge 
in forms the existence of which can no longer be proved 
from actual usage ? Were the endings -/u, -<7t, -rt, or 
those false stems X07, rcfi, yeve ever uttered as separate 
Words? Or did any Greek author ever use AABfl? 
Yet for the last hundred years no grammarian has 
appeared without such ^ abstractions.' And if in regard 
to such verbal themes the attempt is made to guard 
against confusion of the real and hypothetical by the 
use of large letters, we may avail ourselves of a similar 
eiqpedient in regard to our stems. Besides, where do 
we find \6oin--<rt written, from which every one very 
properly derives Xiov-ai? In a word, we are not 
dealing with an absolute innovation, but only with the 
consistent carrying out of a principle universally recog^ 
nized as correct ; indeed, in many cases the real question 
is merely whether we are to introduce hypothetical forms 
the existence of which can be proved by the severest 
method of linguistic inquiry; or forms like X07, rifi, 
7€i/€, which can be proved never to have had any exist- 
ence at all. It is noticeable that the opponents of 
innovation are the chief supporters of the latter forms. 
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Besides, the stems are by no means mere abstractions. 
There was a period in the life of language — a very early 
one, it is true, and long antecedent to the existence of 
Greek as a separate language, because antecedent to 
the formation of the inflexion common to all the Indo- 
Orermanic languages — ^in which in all probability those 
forms which we now call roots and stems were actual 
words, although for the most part they had not as yet 
received the phonetic form peculiar to Greek. There is 
also no doubt that a stock of stems, in the first instance 
comparatively small, was increased by the addition of a 
number of other stems formed at a later period by ana- 
logy. But even apart from this, so to speak, antenatal 
existence of stems, they have preserved at all times a 
truly real existence in so far as they live in the com- 
pleted forms of inflexion. They exist, though not 
independently and separately, and have as much claim 
to be recognized by science as cells in plants, or, one 
may say as letters, which with very few exceptions, are 
not used separately in actual speech. The noun-stems 
prove their reality especially in the derivative forma- 
tions — e.g. in BiKOr-u)'^, hiKauh^vvq, veorrj^T)-^, irai^ 
lo-v, eufievia-repo^, and in composition — e.g. X070- 
ypcuf)o-^, veO'TOKO^, aaKea-m-aXo^. In many cases also 
the pure stem appears in the vocative — S(o/cpaT€^, 
Batfiov, vvji^j and even the pupil can draw the inference 
that the vocative is the noun in itself apart from any 
granunatical relation,* and therefore without any case- 
termination. Here we see plainly enough that language 
is an organic whole, in which all the parts fit into each 
other. Without a correct knowledge of stems no rational 
theorj^ of sounds or of the formation of words is possible, 

♦ The importance of the vocative in declension appears to have been 
felt by Aristarchus, to judge from the noticeable quotation in Varro 
De lingua Latina, VIII. § 68. 
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and even syntax cannot be fixed upon a firm basis by 
any other method. 

By a proper application of the noun-stems it is not 
difficult to bring into view the essential unity of Greek 
declension. But it is self-evident that in practical instruc- 
tion the multiplicity of forms must be first impressed 
on the memory ; and the unity which underlies all that 
multiplicity — ^to the knowledge of which § 173 intro- 
duces us — can only be enforced at an advanced stage 
of instruction. We must not be led by the proof of 
unity to pay too little attention to the variety which 
nevertheless exists. The science of language in its 
latest phases has chosen to undertake the proof of the 
unity of all declension of nouns. Nevertheless, the 
classification of varieties has its just claims, and we 
must certainly observe the power of analogy by which 
words which are like each other in separate cases in- 
fluence each other. Thus many anomalies, especially 
Heteroklisis, are owing exclusively to the fact that the 
instinct of language extends these analogies too far. 
For instance, owing to the large number of proper 
names in -17-9 nom. sing, which are formed from stems 
in A, others Kke S(OKpdTrj<;, Ar)/io(r0€vr)<i, which were 
originally from sigma-stems, are treated as similar. 
Such cases cannot be explained by mere relations of 
sound or by the formation of stems; they are made 
intelligible only by classification. The old grammarians 
preferred to give the name of analogy to inflexion. 
The analogies between similar and similarly treated 
words floated before the instinct of language, while yet 
purely natural, and were also the first to present them- 
selves with clearness when that instinct became conscious, 
and was awaking into a science. Without a due regard 
to this element even science herself would be lost in 
the vague and indefinite; she cannot on her part exist 
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\vithout a certain system. That in the practical 
course of instruction, proper to a school, we ought 
certainly to divide the declensions, to distinguish and 
arrange the divisions, needs no further confirmation. 

The difference of the declensions is owing chiefly 
— though by no means exclusively, since in some 
cases, e.g. gen. sing., two terminations are certainly 
in use — to the final letter of the stem. As this can 
be either a vowel or a consonant, we have a primary 
division into vowel and consonant declensions. This 
division is not however perfectly accurate. Only the 
stems ending in hard vowels follow the first main de- 
clension; and as a and o were originally one sound, 
this is in reality simply an A-declension. The soft 
vowels ^ and i;, on the other hand, no less than the diph- 
thongal stems which are very closely connected with 
them, belong to the second or consonant declension. 
For this reason objections have been made to my 
dichotomy as illogical and misleading. The note 
to § 135 is intended to give the pupil a hint on 
the matter which at first sight is certainly not quite 
clear. The intelligent teacher will find no difficulty 
in pointing out the fact that here, as often, the ter- 
minology is given a potiori; and that the consonant 
stems not only form by far the largest part of the 
second main declension, but give the type for the rest. 
But from a scientific point of view the matter may be 
explained more clearly. It is here that the division 
of the vowels into hard and soft mentioned above 
(p. 30) becomes of importance. At th^ end of the 
diphthongs, the soft vowels pass into the correspond- 
ing spirant — thus vav-o^f becomes vaF-6<; — but when 
they stand alone, they develop a spirant after them, 
which adapts itself to the rules of the consonant declen- 
sion. Thus in Sanskrit from the stem hM (nom. hhusy 
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Earth) we have the gen. hhyr-v-aa (cp. plu-v-ia from the 
root plu + id). By analogy we should expect in Greek 
av-F-o^, from which av-o^ afterwards arose. In other 
stems in v and still more in those in i the formation is 
very variable. With some, e.g. stem /ct, nom. /c^, we 
must suppose a gen. Kirj-o^^ in which the spirant de- 
veloped out of t corresponds exactly to the F in the case 
.previously mentioned. But in otber stems S takes the 
place of Jod, ipiy 6p^-8-09. But that this B must be 
regarded as a sound arising out of Jod in accordance 
with certain distinct analogies, I believe has been proved 
in Grrundz&ge, 583 ff. Other stems again in i and v 
undergo extension. The ei arising out of i passes before 
vowels into ej, e.g. irdKej^^, A trace of this Jod, which 
must be dropped in obedience to the phonetic laws of 
later Greek, is retained in the Homeric gen. 7roXi;o9 and 
Attic 7ro\6<o9. For Ebel has shown (Kuhn's Zeitschr. 
IV, 171 ff.) that the long vowel in botih forms is due to 
compensatory lengthening for the lost spirant. In the 
3ame way acrreo)? points to oareF-o^, Elsewhere, it i^ 
true, Jod and Vau dropped out without any compensa- 
tion, and hence arose the apparent but deceptive exist- 
ence of € beside t or i; as the final letter of the stem. 
In reality e is always for an original €J or cf, and thus 
these stems are shown to belong to the consonant 
declension. On the other hand, in the formation of the 
ace. sing, of masc. and fem., the true vowel nature of 
the stems declares itself, iroKir-Vy iroXv-v, and the voc. 
sing, also, where it exists as a separate form, contains 
the pure vowel-stem. The double nature of these stems 
therefore is now clear. The only group not as yet 
completely cleared up is the stems in o and (o. In the 
granmiar (§ 135 Ohs.) I could only introduce the re- 
mark that these stems have apparently lost a consonant, 
but which the consonant in question is, it is certainly 
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by no means easy to discover. Only the two words ^w 
and alBco<i leave no doubt on the subject. They are distin- 
guished from the other feminines by the termination 9 
in the nominative. 970)9, -^olic avco?, as the comparison 
of the kindred language proves {Grundzuge, 371), goes 
back to a stem ausos^ common to Greeks and Italians ; 
in Latin this stem was lengthened by the addition of an 
a (ausos^ later aurora), just as the Indian word of the 
same meaning usha^ (for us-as) has the form ushds-d 
existing side by side with it. Hence very little doubt 
is left that in the case of aihm too we must regard aZSo9 
as the stem; both these words therefore properly belong 
to the sigma-stems. It is merely because they are the 
only two words of their kind, and are declined through- 
out as 0-stems without regard to the nom., that tiiey 
have retained their place in the grammar among the 
latter. The masculines in <o (nom. 0)9), on the other 
hand, point to another origin, irdrpto^^ corresponds to 
the Latin patruvrs; and though there is no matruws 
existing by the side of jjurjTpto-^, the derivative matruelis 
shows that this form must once have been in existence. 
These forms therefore appear to have lost a F. From 
a common form patrovo-s, the Greeks by dropping the 
obtained irarpoF-^, irdrpo)^ (cp. irXoo-o) = TrXoF-to by 
the side of ifKk-m = TrXef-o), GrundzUffe, 524). — The 
feminines whicK have -6) in the nom. I formerly con- 
nected with stems in 1/, and there are certainly many 
points of contact between the two. The same connexion 
— somewhat differently carried out — ^has of late been 
adopted by Leo Meyer, Ueber die Flexion der Adjectiva 
im Deutschen (Berlin 1867, p. 57). But the rejection 
of V in this case remains a very doubtful assumption, 
and seems indeed to have been set aside with justice by 
Ahrens in a more complete analysis, Kuhn's Zeitschrift 
III, 81 ff., upon which we here at once enter. It is 
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very remarkable that the nominatives of these stems in 
inscriptions and according to the evidence of gram- 
marians had secondary forms in -^, Arjr^, Sa7r<f>a).^ 
Without question this form is the oldest, and at the 
first glance we see that ^a7r<^ is the regular nomi- 
native to voc. Sair(l)ol, to which it bears exactly the 
same relation as Baifuov to SalfjLov. Ahrens is there- 
fore quite correct in assuming oi as the primary ending 
of these stems. This ending is shown most plainly in 
the vocative, t Only we shall now have to go a step 
further. The Ionic form of the ace. in ovv which is 
ft)und not only in the best MSS. of Herodotus (lovv, 
BovTovv, Ttfwvp), but also on inscriptions (^ApTCfiovp, 
Atj/jlovv, Mrfrpovv), certainly cannot be derived from 
stems in oc, or indeed from stems in v. Now we found 
that the masc. in -co sprang from -of : it will not there- 
fore be too rash to refer the feminines in -o to oFi. Greek 
t, corresponding to Sanskrit i, is an old suflSx for the 
feminine. The form oh therefore as the feminine of 
-of or -oFo need not appear strange to us, and as a fact, 
feminines of this kind are found existing by the side 
of the very rare masc. stems in -o), in three instances 
— though all are proper names — ITaT/oco, MrjTpeoy 'Hpw. 
I have therefore no doubt that the supposed connexion 
really existed, though I cannot here go on to establish 
it in greater detail from the formation of words in 
Greek and Latin. The result, with which we are here 

* Cp. Tzschirner, Gfrcsea nomina in <a exeuntia^ Vratisl, 1851. The 
latest example, 'ApKetrifj, on an inscription of Selinus, is discussed by 
Ritschl. Rhein. Mus. xxi, 138. 

t The accusatives in -otv mentioned by Chseroboscus (p. 1202, 
jBekk. Anecd.), which would suit very well with this view of the 
stem, are without authority. In the place of Aaroiy, the form which 
I quoted in the first edition from C. F. Hermann's edition of the 
inscription of Dreros, the correct reading seems rather to be Aarovp 
(Dethier, Ber. der Wiener Acad, histor. philol. Classes 1859, xxx, 
p. 431), by which the Ionic forms obtain fresh parallels. 
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concerned, would therefore be that the fern, stems in o, 
the mutilated form of an older oFi, have the same right 
as the I-stems to be included in the consonant declension. 
The actual F is retained only in those Ionic accusatives 
in the vocalized form v. By the loss of f, -^Ft became 
-ot. This stem appears in the voc. and lengthened in 
the nom. * Between two vowels the i, like v, passed in 
the diphthong-stems primarily into the corresponding 
spirant, until at length it also became utterly lost. In 
these, as in other similar changes, we must assume that 
they did not all take place at once, but gradually, one 
after the other. 

To these remarks on the general classification of 
the declensions may be added a few on the further 
division of the same. In these we return first to 
the vowel declension. This was, as we have said, 
originally but one declension. The relation is pre- 
served in Sanskrit. There the A is short in masc. 
and neut., and long in fem., so that in nom. sing, 
the ending, a^s, d, arm corresponds to the Greek 0-9, 
a (17), or, and Latin u-s, a, ur-m. The use of a for 
the long vowel, and o for the short one, is evidently 
anterior to the existence of Greek as a separate 
language. Latin has a full share in this division 
of the vowels, the only difference being, that in the 
latter language the has in certain cases, and at first 
by slow degrees, been supplanted by u. Hence it 

♦ In this nominative in (p two remarkable facts are to be noticed : 
(1) the want of t as the sign of the nom., and (2) the lengthening of 
the Yowel from to w. As to the first it should be noticed that the 
feminines in (, with which we rank these stems in ot, have even in 
Sanskrit, to a great extent, no « in the nom. The lengthening, it is 
true, cannot be explained, as I used to think, by the analogy of 
iaifiu)v and datfiov for 6alfi<oy stands for ^aifiovs. But the analogy of 
such forms may have been influential in causing the lengthening due 
to the dropped f to be adopted in the nom., but rejected in the 
vocative. 
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has a more varied appearance : yet old Latin forms, 
like equo-s, dono-m, are exactly similar to the Greek. 
There is another peculiarity common to Greek and 
Latin as distinguished from all the other kindred 
languages. It is a very general rule that A belongs 
to the feminine gender ; but in Latin and Greek we 
find a number of masculines ending in this vowel. 
No definite reasons have yet been discovered for 
change of sound in these words. The assumption 
of A- and 0-declensions is therefore equally neces- 
sary in both languages. We put the A-declension 
first for two reasons : — (1) Because the A-sound is 
the older; and (2) in order to abide by custom. 
— The change from the meaningless designation by 
numbers to a terminology based on the characteristic 
sound needs no defence. 

On § 112. 

AU the stems of the A-declension are here said 
to end in a. Ahrens {Formenl. pp. 11 and 12) and 
Miiller-Lattmann also assume stems in i;. But even 
those very stems which like rt/i,?/, hUrj in the Ionic 
dialect present the i; to a greater extent than any 
others, confine it to the singular number, and i; in 
the dual and plural is unknown to the Attic dialect. 
It is true that the Ionic admits ri in dat. plural : but 
in this case we have always the same vowel with- 
out any reference to the singular: Movaa, Mov<rpai, 
no less than /aaxv* H^XJfi^^* 'f therefore cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as the final letter of the stem. 
A stem Tifirj would never give us rifiaL, Tifm-ayv, 
Tt/Lui-9, but conversely rvfii^, rifirjif could certainly 
be produced from rtfjLa. The assumed stem Tifirj 
therefore is found insufficient, when we ask whether 
all the forms can be derived from it with the as- 
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sistance of the laws of sound — which is the only 
proof that we have chosen the stem correctly. The 
masculines also with their vocatives and old nomi- 
natives in a iymroTo) show clearly that the change 
of the original a to 97 is a mere affection of the 
vowel occurring here and there according to no fixed 
rule. It cannot therefore be regarded as forming 
part of the stem which has already been defined as 
the unchangeable element in words. 

On § 114. 

The coincidence between Latin and Greek is here 
most striking, except indeed in the two cases gen. 
sing, and plur. But with regard to the gen. sing., 
forms like paterfamilias (Bucheler Grundrisa der lat. 
Declination^ p. 32) may be quoted to advanced pupils, 
from which it follows that in the formation of this 
case also there was originally no difference between 
these two most clearly connected languages. On the 
contrary we must assume, and there is further sup- 
port for the assumption, that the ending -ajda^^ still 
retained in Sanskrit, formed the common starting- 
point for Greek and Latin. From this -ajds, by 
weakening the syllable jds, arose the Latin -al«, (also 
aes)y* which, on the one hand, became worn down 
to ai (terrai) and further to ai, ae; and on the other, 
was contracted into as (familias). But the Greeks 
allowed the j to drop out, and contracted a-a<; to 09. 

To the gen. pi. in its contracted form the Latin 
poetical forms in -um, e.g. ccelicolum,f correspond 

♦ On the forms of the gen. sing, in Latin A-stems cp. Boby, Latin 
Chraminar^ p. 121. The termination -ais is found in one form only, 
Proserpnais ; and the long i in terrai is left unexplained by Curtius 
cp Corssen, Ausspraclie, P, 772 foil. — Ed. 

It is doubtful whether codicolvm is a * contracted' form. 
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exactly. For drachmum u^neadum are imitations of 
Greek forms. No form from the Latin is here com 
pared with the dat. pi., because the fuller Greek form 
in -at is proved to be really a locative and quite 
distinct from the Latin dat. and abl. plur., which 
in the consonantal declension preserve the proper ter- 
mination -bus (Sanskrit bhjas). Such at least is the 
decision of Bopp and Schleicher, Vergl. Gram. I, 485, 
Compendium^ 586, in opposition to Leo Meyer, Decli- 
nation^ p. 99, and Biicheler, p. 66. 

On § 125/. 

The identity of the Greek and Latin 0-declension 
scarcely needs to be especially pointed out. But the 
use of the accusative termination in this declension 
for the nom. of the neuter — sl use found in Sanskrit 
also — is very remarkable. Language utterly refuses 
the characteristic formation of the nominative to the 
neuter gender. Here in its place is added the termi- 
nation of the accusative, evidently because the neuter, 
even where it assumes the position of the subject in 
a sentence, carries with it a notion of dependence, 
distinct from the self-sufficience of the masculine.* 
The a of the neuter plural, like the e of the voca- 
tive, is obviously not to be regarded as a peculiar 
termination, but as the final letter of the stem, which 
in this case was lengthened, the Greek and Latin d 

Apparently, two suffixes were in use for the genitive plur. at an 
early period : (1) -s&m, whence Grk. -duv^airuVf and Lat. -rum = sum. 
This termination strictly belongs to the pronouns ; (2) ftm, whence 
Greek -wj^, Lat. -um. This was the termination of the nouns. Ccelico- 
lum therefore, like ducvmi^ has the noun-termination, and has not 
passed over into the analogy of the pronouns. — Ed. 

♦ We can easily realize this distinction. * It came by post ' is=* it 
was sent by post ' ; but * he came by train ' cannot be paraphrased in 
the same manner. — Ed. 
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having there arisen out of d.* In the vocative, on 
the other hand, the o-sound is represented by the 
weaker e, the sound which after a stands in the 
nearest relation to o. In my grammar I use the 
word 'termination' to express the elements which 
are added to the stem with a change of meaning : 
a therefore is not called a 'termination,' but merely 
an ^ ending, 't which general term I adopt to express 
any sound or group of sounds whatever at the close 
of a word, i&pa therefore ends in a, but has no 
termination ; Sdpov has the ending ot;, but the ter- 
mination added to the stem Swpo is the o arising out 
of -40. In the vowel declension, in which the stems 
and terminations have coalesced in various ways, this 
distinction is essential, and must certainly be observed 
by the teacher. Even the pupil cannot mistake the 
two ideas without danger of error and confusion. 
Into such confusion the older grammars are constantly 
falling. 

In the 0-declension, and to a certain extent, it is 
true, in the A-declension also, the separation of stem 
and termination is not marked in the type throughout 
all the cases. ^ In dvOpttmO'^, avOpaywo-v the division 
is dear and simple, and the two parts are separated 
by a hyphen. But to mark off the v in the genitive 
avBpwirO'V is somewhat doubtful, because t; alone can- 
not possibly be regarded as the termination. Similar 
difBculties present themselves in other cases ; the 
separation therefore is omitted. 

♦ For & in the neut. pi. of Latin, cp. BUcheler, Decl, p. 19. He 
quotes Plautus, Men. 975, Stlch. 378 ; Terence, Ad, 612.— Ed. 

t This distinction is not strictlj preserved in the translation of the 
Grammar. — Ed. 
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On § 128. 

In the Attic dialect I have assumed -o only as 
the termination of the genitive singular,, because here 
every trace of another element before the -o is lost. 
But the observation on the Homeric forms in -oco 
makes it suflBciently clear that -o has arisen out of 
LOy no doubt through the medium of jo. The chasm 
also between the Homeric Oeo-lo and the form deov^ 
which was also in use in Homer's time, is filled up, 
if in accordance with the indications of the Homeric 
verse we allow certain genitives in -oo,^ Even Butt- 
mann, Avsf. Gr, I, 299, suspected that the form oovy 
which is contrary to all analogy and occurs but twice 
(n. B. 325, Od. a. 70), both times before a double 
consonant, ought to be written 6o {So Kpdro^, So KXio<i). 
Ahrens went still fiirther, inasmuch as he proposed, 
Rhein. Mus, II, 161, and Formenl. p. 15, to remove the 
irregular lengthening in Od. k. 36 by reading 

h&pa irap Aiiikoo fieyaXrjTopo^ 
and naturally also k. 60 

Aiokoo Kkvrh Sdfiara 
and similarly elsewhere. This sounds very probable. 
But Leo Meyer (p. 27) goes further and gives forms 
in '00 as Homeric, not only in cases where the con- 
tracted form causes a difficulty in prosody, but even 
in spondaic verses — e.g. B'q/wo ^fiL<; (Od. f. 239) — 
though the Homeric dialect certainly did allow such 
verses under certain conditions ; and even maintains that 
this older form otight to be restored in every instance. 

♦ Cp. Dindorf 8 edition of the Hiad, Oxford 1866, Prsef. xiT. 
The proposed form wonld be more probable if the sequence oo were 
common in Greek. Is it not possible that 6ov may be the middle 
form between oTo and o9, J appearing as c (6eo dov), just as in the 
futures we have rpa^iofiis, <p€v^Q<ffuBa, rpd^ofuev ? — Ed. 
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where it is not excluded by the metre. This is mere 
extravagance due to ignorance of the language of Homer, 
which, as we h^ve already seen, everywhere exhibits 
older and later forms side by side. In many of these 
very verses the ear absolutely requires the later form. 
In the grammar even those forms which have been 
assumed with great probability have not been men- 
tioned, because it is my invariable rule to pay atten- 
tion to such forms only as really occur in current 
texts, and in no case to enter the field of conjecture. 
(On the genitive in oio in Homer see further Leskien, 
in Fleckeisen's Jahrb. 1867, p. 1 fF.) 

In order to leave no room for the erroneous notion 
that the epic genitive and dative dual in ^uv owe their 
fuller form to a simple lengthening, it may be men- 
tioned that those cases have lost a consonant before the 
t. The complete termination, as is shown by the com- 
parison of the Sanskrit vrka-hJijam — Ho the two wolves,' 
was •'<f)tv. From \v/co(f>iv arose on the one hand Xvko-Iv, 
XvKocv, by dropping the (f) ; and on the other, \vKoi'<f>cv, 
\v/coi-vv, by the addition of t to the stem-vowel, exactly 
as in dat. plur. XvKoi-av. Cp. Bopp, VergL Gram,, I, 
437, Schleicher, Compend.^ 590, for further information 
on the dropping of the ^ and insertion of iota. The sup- 
posed form \v/co<f)cv stands in exactly the same relation 
to XvKOi,(f>cv as the locative forms nXaraido'i, *A07]V7j(n 
(§ 179) to the ordinary datives in the Ionic form 
nXarauilai, *A0^vai,ac. 

On § 133. 

The peculiar accentuation of the Attic declension is 
evidently owing to the fact that these stems originally 
ended in -do. From that time onwards, in spite of the 
change of quantity, the acute continued frequently to 
be placed on the propenult : Mevi-Xdo-^y MeveXeco-^, 
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avarfa{c)o-v, avoijrfeta-v. For the same reason the same 
peculiarity is found in the form of the gen. sing.* 
which is also called Attic, e.g. 7r6X€(09, with which 
compare Homeric TroXiyo?. 

On § 134. 
The original termination of the ace. pi. -1/9 can be de- 
duced from the Greek dialects even without the assistance 
of the kindred languages. It is found in inscriptions 
in the Cretan form irpei^evrd^v^ (Ahrens, Dor, 105) = 
TTpca^evrd^ and apparently also in the Argive toi/? = 
Tov<i. Only by assuming such a termination can we 
explain the forms of all the other dialects. The -Slolians 
of Lesbos replaced the lost v here, as elsewhere, by i, 
Tol^, Toky some of the Dorians by lengthening the vowel, 
TO?, Tft)9, others not at all, Ta<;, ro^^ where the shortness 
of the vowel is the characteristic. The lonians and 
Attics adopted the compensatory lengthening usual with 
them, Ta9, rov^. The Latin da, os resemble most the 
Doric forms first mentioned. The old case-termination 
occurs in the most complete form in Gothic vulfa-nsj 
fiska'-ns ; but traces are to be seen in almost all the 
other families of the Indo-Germanic stock. (Bopp, 
Vergl Gr., I, 465 ff.; Schleicher, Comp., 547.) 

On § 147. 

The formation of the nom. sing, out of the stem is 
an important element in the consonantal declension to 
which the teacher must again and again return. Agree- 
ably to the general principle of my arrangement this 
formation is mentioned separately in each division ; but 
the teacher will not find it difficult here, as elsewhere, 
to give a connected view of what has been previously 

♦ So too in the gen. plur. of masc. and fern., but the accentuation 
of the neuter, e.g. &<TT€(av, is a matter of dispute. Good authorities 
seem inclined to make such words paroxytone. — Ed. 
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learned separately. The two formations of the nom. 
sing, are distributed among the different kinds of stems 
belonging to this declension in the following manner : 
the nom. sing, invariably ends in sigma in guttural and 
labial stems, stems in 8 and 0, in the single stem in X, 
aX, stems in weak vowels and diphthongs. Stems in 
p* and 9 never have sigma in the nom. sing. Stems in 
T — especially j/t, — ^in v and o, vary between the two 
formations. From this synopsis it is clear that the 
formation in sigma is the typical one, and predominant 
by far. The intention of language was everywhere the 
same, viz. to add the sibilant to the stem. Only in cases 
where the addition gives rise to too hard a combination 
of sounds this intention gives way to euphony. Even 
then, language was intent upon distinguishing the nom. 
from the stem. The lengthening which taikes place in 
the formation without sigma, e.g. from iraTcp to irarrjp, 
from Bacfiov to Balfieov is manifestly due to the desire 
for compensation. Comparative grammarians therefore, 
among whom Schleicher is most consistent {Comp,, 
p. 528), very properly assume as the original forms, 
irarep-^t Bacfiov-^, a'a(f>eo--^. But for Greek grammar, 
and especially for Greek school-grammar, the two 
methods of forming the nominative, 7rocfii]v from stem 
TToifiev, and el-? from stem «/, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished. In cases where the addition of the sigma 
causes difficulties, there are evidently before us two 
periods in the history of language which must be chro- 
nologically distinguished ; and this is, so far as I know, 
a point of view which has hitherto been unnoticed. 

At a very early period in the life of language the 
combinations rs and ss were felt to be distasteful. They 
are avoided even in Sanskrit, and hence it is probable 
that at a time anterior to the separate existence of 
* We find fidKaps, Alcman 13 Bergk, and fidfyrvs (it^fra p. 79). — Ed, 
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Greek the older termination '^ra became -d/r^ -aw 
became -ds, while in the other case-forms the short 
vowel remained unaltered. From this ancient condition 
of language — for which we have evidence in Sanskrit 
pitd (instead of pitdr = TraTtjp) compared with Latin 
pater, SBJisknt durmands = Greek Bi;^fi€Pfj^ — the Greek 
borrowed the long vowel in irarqp, prfrtop^ acufyq^, alSw 
(St. alSo^). In the same way the combination rw began 
at a very early period to be objectionable, and therefore 
the sibilant was dropped in many cases, especially when 
the stem ended in -n only. Thus ana became dn and 
the Greek ov^ wv, e.g. in riKrcav = Sanskrit takshd (for 
takshdn) from the stem re/erov. The antiquity of such 
formations is proved by the Latin o in ardo for orddn, 
stem ordon. 

On the other hand, other combinations of sounds were 
retained much longer, especially ns when a t had fallen 
out after the n, for it is a comprehensive law in language 
that hard combinations of sound are more tolerable when 
they have arisen out of still harder combinations. Even 
from a due regard to clearness of meaning language 
imposes certain limits on the changes of sound. Thus 
Latin ars for art-s, Mars for MarUs remained unaltered, 
while paters was intolerable, and for the same reason 
we have derw, but not ordens or ordon-s. For the same 
reason forms like TiOev-^ were long retained on Greek 
ground ; they are indeed to some extent actually 
vouched for as Argive (Ahrens, Dor. 105). From 
this, at a comparatively recent date, came riOel-^ by the 
usual compensatory lengthening, from o&)in--9, oSov^. 
It cannot certainly be denied that language was incon- 
sistent. In the formation of participles especially, we 
must assume an early variation, by which in the conju- 
gation with the connecting vowel the lengthening of the 
stem-vowel replaced the sigma. In the conjugation 
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without the connectmg vowel, on the other hand, the 
form with the sigma remained, Tt^€i/T-9, from which 
later ridek, A similar variation may be found in the 
n-stems, cp. riprjv with el-9.* 

On § 148 Obs. 

The .reference to § 85 is intended to show that the 
accentuation of ^Aydfjucfjuvov harmonizes with the gene- 
ral accentuation of compound words, as also that of 
Sdfcparei, Arjfioadeve^ (§ 165). Accurately speaking 
therefore the accent cannot be said to be thrown back. 
As in the vocative we find the pure stem, we must 
look to this case also for the natural stem-accent. 
The intention of language which aimed at accenting 
the first element in compound words can only be 
carried out in the vocative. In the nom. it is frus- 
trated by the length of the final syllable. This becomes 
still more clear from the comparison of forms like 
'lacroi/, 'Aperdov, in which as being simple there is 
no such intention on the part of language. There 
are, it is true, exceptions like the stems in -rjvop, 
e.g. ^EXirrjvop and others. It is not the object of a 
school-grammar to point out individual cases of this 
kind, and therefore the rule Is so framed that the 
attention of the pupil is merely awakened to the 
varieties of accentuation which occur. The attempt 
to start in. every case from the stem-form in explain- 
ing accentuation, though scientifically correct, presents 
great difficulties in practice. I believe I have done 
right in limiting the accent, which in a true sense 
gives life to the word, to really living forms, f 

* I haye discussed the formation of the nom. sing, in detail in 
Stiidien II., 169 ff. 

f There is a very interesting essay on ' Greek accent,' by Professor 
Hadley, in Essays Philological and Critical, Macmillan 1873. Cp. 
also Bopp, in Kuhn's ZeiUchrift, III, p. 1 ff. — Ed. 
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On § 149. 

The diflPerence between xaptie-o-t and rideUrt, is ex- 
plained by the fact that the adjectives from an early 
period had forms in -er, i.e. in -fer, existing side by 
side with the stems in -on-, originally -Fevr {(rrovoFeaaa 
on the epitaph of Amiades, Fleckeisen's Jahrb., 89, 
p. 544). For the same reason the feminine of %a/)/€t9 
is 'xapl-eaaa (cp. § 187), that is ;^a/>6-f€T-*a, in dis- 
tinction from TLdelaa i.e. TiOevr-ia. In a similar 
manner the corresponding adjectives in Sanskrit vary 
between the ^strong' form -vant and the 'weak' form 
-vat (cp. Ebel in the Zeitschr, fUr vergl. Sprachforschung, 
I, 298). 

On § 154. 

Accusatives plural in -6^9 Uke TroXet? and ^XvKeh 
are noticeable. The anomalous contraction from -ca? 
is probably owing to the analogy of the nom. plur. 
The same holds good of the rarer formation of the 
same case in stems in -ev (§ 161 Oha.). 

On § 156. 

For practical reasons, and for the sake of brevity, 
stems in t and are classified with those in 8, in 
spite of the considerable differences between them. 
The 8 in stems like epuhy iXwiS has,^ — ^as I have 
briefly mentioned already (p. 59), and elsewhere shown 
in detail (Grundz., 583 ff.), — ^arisen out of Jod, and 
therefore never occurs except before vowels. The 
true stem, from a scientific point of view, is here 
ipi, ikiTL, and there is no reason whatever to assume 
a nom. ipiB<f, iXiriS^. On the other hand, in x^P^'^ 
and Kopv-^y we must assume real stems x^P^"^ ^^^ 
Kopv6lj and the formation of the ace. x^P^'^9 Kopvv 
is due to Heteroklisis (§ 174). 
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On § 160. 

The formation of the ace. pi. in diphthong-stems, 
with the exception of those in ei;, is worthy of obser- 
vation. The difference between ypa-e^, i.e. rypaf-ef^y 
i8o-€9, i.e. )8of-€9, and the ace. ypav-^, fiov^, o2-9, 
is explained by the fact that the termination of the 
nom. pi. is -€9, but that of the ace. -z/9. This z/9 
could be added to those stems without any diflSculty 
— i8ou-z/9, ypaV'V^, and afterwards the v disappeared. 
There was no reason to insert the auxihary vowel a. 
In the same manner av^ is not contracted from <n}-a9, 
or the Herodotean 7r6\^-9 from 7r6\t-a9, but both are 
formed in the oldest and simplest manner. These 
ace. pi. stand to those in -a9 in exactly the same 
relation as ace. sing, in -1/ (fiov-Vy iroXir-v) to those 
in -a» 

On § 161. 

The special peculiarities of the stems in -ev are 
most simply explained if we start from the Homeric 
fbrms. These present, for the most part, a long vowel 
in those cases in which the u, or rather its representa- 
tive F, is dropped. Forms like ^aatXij-of;, j^curiXij-^i 
are apparently to be explained by the fact that the 
lengthening of the vowel here compensates the loss 
of the consonant, and therefore ^aa-ikef-o^, ^aacXef-a, 
not ffaa-iKfjF-o^y ^aa-tXrjf^aj were the original forms. 
From the Homeric forms arose fiaa-iXi-m, ^aatXi-a^ 
by metathesis of the quantity ; but the long vowel is 
not preserved consistently throughout, for the t of the 
dative is always, and the a of the ace. sing, and 
plur. frequently, shortened. In the nom. plur. the old 
Attic forms in -^9 are apparently derived from forms 
in -7;€9. The effect of a lost digamma in lengthening 
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the adjacent vowel was first pointed out by Ebel, 
Zeitschr. fUr vergl. Sprctchf,^ IV, 171. We shall recur 
to this phenomenon in discussing the augment. 

On § 164 ffi 

An objection has been made to the expression 
^elided stems/ because elision is the term elsewhere 
given in the grammar to the rejection of one vowel 
before another. By the addition ^ which reject the 
final consonant in certain forms' I have guarded 
against any mistake, and a better, and at the same 
time shorter, term is not yet current A closer exa- 
mination will show that the three principal divisions 
of the consonant declension have been so arranged, 
that in the first division the final consonant is always 
retained; in the second it emerges out of the vowel 
in certain forms ; in the third, on the other hand, it 
frequently disappears before vowels. 

In the third principal division the sigma-stems 
occupy the first place, owing to their frequency, and 
because in them the characteristic mark of this di- 
vision is shown most clearly. The discovery that the 
sigma in 7^1/09, evyeif^^ belongs to the stem has 
already been mentioned as peculiarly fruitful in re- 
sults, because by it alone we can gain a correct 
insight into the formation of the vocative (Stofcpare^), 
the nom. ace. voc. neut. (eifyevi^;)^ the comparative 
(€vy€viaT€pos;)y and finally such compounds as cttco-- 
06Xo^, (Taic€(T'if>6pO'^, in which the older grammarians 
were always compelled by their stupid and foolish 
method to assume the addition of sigma — an addition 
entirely without cause. The omission of sigma before 
vowels is vindicated in § 61 b, and before a second 
sigma in the dative plural, in § 49. Nevertheless, 
a knowledge of Sanskrit was required to extend this 
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correct view more widely. But when Bopp had 
shown that fiivo^ is exactly synonymous with Sanskrit 
manasy that the genitive of the latter is manas^Sy 
the loc. manaS'i, the gen. plur. manas-dm, the loc. 
plur. manas-su, it became clear that the corresponding 
forms in Greek were at one time fievea--^^, fievea-^ty 
fjL€V€(T-a>v, /jL€V€(r-ac ; in fact we find forms like ^eXea-o'c 
actually existing in Homer by the side of ^i7^-^<rai, 
which naturally arose out of ^eXea-^ea-a-L When the 
proper path had thus been pointed out, the true rela- 
tion of the Greek to the Latin words of similar 
formation also became apparent It was seen that 
the r in ffener-is arose out of s ; that therefore the 
old Lat. genes-is (cp. foedes-is in Varro L. L. VII, 
§ 27) — according to all analogy for a still older 
ge^ies-usy genes-oa — ^was exactly similar to the oldest 
Greek form. Even in the change of vowels the two 
languages exactly correspond. The nom. only has 
the deeper vowel; all the other cases present the 
clearer one. Hence we might be inclined to assume 
the nominative form (yivo^) as the stem, and to 
regard the forms with € (y€V€<;) as weakened from 
this. But our principle is to denote the unchangeable 
element as the stem, and therefore it was advisable 
to start from the form with 6 ; at the same time 
the kindred adjectives €^-761/69, Sw-TCi/e?, with their 
unchangeable e (cp. Lat. de-gener)^ are most simply 
explained from this form. 

On § 168. 

The stems with moveable t, few in number, are best 
explained on the hypothesis that language has here been 
led to. waver between two stems, one short and the other 
lengthened by the addition of t. Accurately speaking 
there has here been no rejection of r, which would be 
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without a parallel in the constant use of this consonant 
in inflexion and the formation of words. But there 
were two stems, e g. Kepa^ and Kepar, standing side by 
side ; and each having the same sound in the nomina- 
tive. From each cases were formed which continued 
to remain in use side by side. 

On § 169. 

The same holds good of the stems with moveable v. 
The rejection of i/ as a phonetic process cannot be vindi- 
cated. This class contains scarcely any other than the 
comparative stems, in which the -toi/, as the correspond- 
ing form in Sanskrit shows, has arisen out of -ians or 
'jans (Sanskrit -yan5, e.g. svdd-tjans = riS-iov), see Bopp, 
Vergl Gram., II, 36, Schleicher, Comp., 480. Of the 
two consonants v and a, the latter has, as a rule, dis- 
appeared, perhaps through the medium of w as in jEolic 
fifjvvof; = Attic fJLTjvof; for fiTjva-o^ (cp. Latin mensis). 
Latin, on the other hand, has thrust out the nasal, and 
retained the s ; md{d)V'io8. The older language (Varro 
L. L. VII, 27 meliosem) carried the s throughout all the 
cases ; but at a later period it passed into r between two 
vowels, and at length remained only in nom. ace. sing, 
of the neuter ; suavius (for siuzvios). But in the long o 
of sddvioris at least the effect of the nasal also is still felt. 
I have no doubt therefore that for the Graeco-Italic 
period of the language we must assume a stem suddv^ 
ions. And it appears probable to me that even in Greek 
certain case-forms with a as (<r)faB'iov<r'a-v = suddv^ 
ions-em remained current, which afterwards lost their 
V : ((T)FdBio<Ta, and became regarded as analogous to 
the sigma-stems. Such forms — ^at a somewhat later 
period of the language — naturally rejected <r: faScoa, 
Fahldn (jjhlo)), exactly as alSoa-af alSo-Uy alS&. Ebel, 
Zeitschrifty I, 300, quotes this view as Benary's (cf. 
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Pott, Et. Forsck IP, 849). He himself is in doubt 
about it on account of the three forms '^7r6\Xa>, 
noaeiSA, and Homeric KVKeuOy for which this explaila- 
tion does not hold good. But in fact the origin of these 
three words is unknown, and every attempt at explana- 
tion must be given up. In a school-grammar therefore 
the old doctrine of the rejection of v must be retained, 
especially as the origin of the comparative suflSx cannot 
well be explained without reference to Sanskrii* 

On § 176. 

' Several neuter stems in apr^ as ^peapr, reject t in 
nom. ace. and voc. sing, and p in other cases.' 

That this explanation is cforrect is shown especially 
by the Sanskrit jakrt, i.e. jakart (cp. Latin jecur) — 
synonymous with the Greek fiirap — in which both con- 
sonants stand side by side, GrundzUge^ 420. A parallel 
to the rejection of p will be found in the Homeric ttot/ 
by the side of m-porl (Cret. iroprl). In the stems aKapr 
and vhapT the vowel in nom. ace. sing, is deepened and 
lengthened : aKoip, vh<ap. 

On § 177. 
Those words are to be regarded as anomalous the 
inflexion of which cannot be derived from any single 
stem with the help of the laws of sound. But on taking 
a closer view of the relation which exists between the 
various stems which are united to make one word, we 
find that here again certain analogies come to the sur- 
face. Some of the most extensive of these are mentioned 
in §§ 174, 175. In § 177, on the other hand, several 
anomalies are quoted in alphabetical order ; the main 
reason being that in each of these there is something 

* There is an apparent rejection of i^ in drfiovs=&ii96yos. The con- 
tracted form may However arise from the Mitylensean di/jdw, Ahrens, 
jUkfl, p. 118.— Ed. 
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deserving particular notice. Many of the words here 
introduced can obviously be classed among the analogies 
already pointed out. Thus the irregularity of "Apri^; 
evidently rests on the same principle as that of S(f>KpdTr)<;, 
with an additional irregularity in the quantity of the 
vowel; Homeric "^/[wy-o?, Attic "Apeoy; beside "^ Apeo^;. — 
The words f^ovv and iopv, which are exactly similar, 
together with No. 22 icdpa and their secondary forms in 
T, are analogous to those mentioned in § 175 ; No. 20 
€pQ>9 is analogous to those in § 169 D. But in the 
first mentioned the metathesis of the final v into the 
preceding syllable is peculiar ; Hom. yovp-a, i.e. yow-a, 
cp. Lat. genvMi, Sovpa = Sopv-a are parallels to the 
metathesis of t in fiei^cDv from fiey-uov. — No. 17 vto-9 
and 19 '-4lS-i7-9 with their complementary stems of 
shorter and longer form have a precedent in oKk by the 
side of oXjct], vafjicv and vafiivrj (§ 175 D). The stem 
6<r<ro (No. 25), usual in the tragedians, stands to the 
Homeric stem oacr, in daae, exactly as iplrjpo-^ to plur. 
ipirjp-e;, as haKpv-o-v to haKpv. Further inquiry shows 
that 6a(T€ has arisen out of 6kl-€, consequently that the 
stem in oki, {GruTvdzUge^ 423) which is retained to this 
day in the Bohemian dual o6i (pronounce otschi), and 
the stem in its original form in the Lithuanian aki-s. 
— The rejection of p in fuiprv^ is similar to that in 
^piap, fJTTap. The mobility of ^ in the stem opviO is 
like that in Kopv0 (§ 156). 

The remaining anomalies, which are not numerous, 
can be explained in part by very simple changes of 
sound. In api^p the irregularity rests on the same syn- 
cope as in the stems discussed in § 153 ; only in this 
case we have the insertion of a S as an auxiliary conso- 
nant (§ 51, Obs, 2). The stem apv is only so far anoma- 
lous as it is without a nominative. The a in dat. plur. 
dpv^-^i is obviously the same as in Trarp-d^i, avSp-d^ 
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at,, vl'd-^c. — The same vowel is inserted in \a-a-9 to 
fecilitate the formation of the nom. and ace. sing. The 
stem was originally \df, from which Xev-eiv (Grundz., 
505). — vav-<; is so far anomalous that the diphthong 
undergoes various changes, but these all take place in a 
manner strictly in accordance with the phonetic inclina- 
tions of the language. 

The anomaly of oS? is of a similar kind. The full 
stem is found in the Ionic ovar-a, ovar became 
weakened to oFotj the digamma was rejected, and oaT 
became contracted into wt. This contracted form was 
used throughout in the Doric dialect, and the word was 
therefore quite regular. In Homeric and Attic, on the 
other hand, the nom. was certainly retained for a 
longer time in the diphthongal form ova^, from which 
by contraction arose 089. See further Grundz., 374. 
On the Homeric forms of this word a remark may 
here be made. In Homer the following forms occur : 
ace. sing. qS?, gen. ovaTo<;, nom. ace. plur. ovaTa, dat. 
ovaaLv, But singularly enough by the side of these 
forms which occur so often as to be beyond doubt, we 
find in one single passage the Attic form ixtiv, at the 
close of the narrative about the Sirens. Od. [x, 200. 
ov (KJycp iir axrlv a\€C^|r (viz. Krjpov), 

In this passage Eustathius, it is true (p. 1707, 39), 
gives the variant iraaiv instead of iir axrlv, but this will 
hardly satisfy anybody. If however we compare the 
corresponding account given in verse 177 — 

€^€^79 S' krdpoKTLV iir ovara iraaiv oKei-^, 

and 47— 

€7ri S* ovaT clKA^i, eraipeou, 
it becomes very probable that the original form of 
line 200 was 

^ a^iv €7r ovar cCKei^f . 
So too in Iliad W. 264, 153 we ought to read 
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ovaroevra instead of inToievTa with the more confidence 
as the ft) in the second place is very extraordinary, as 
Buttmann perceived, Ausf. Gr, II, 451. Lastly we read 
in Biad A 109— 

"AvTi^ov au iraph 0S9 tKaae ^l(f>€iy 

where Bekker has now adopted Heyne's conjecture 
atrre irap ov<i to remove the intolerable hiatns. Perhaps 
the pronnnciation was at one time irap Sa<;, The 
lengthening of the final syllable in the main caesura is 
not at all remarkable. If this conjecture be true, we 
should have the required transitional form assumed by 
Herodian (Lentz II, 381) in this passage. 

On the irregularity of the word Zev-^, which is 
explained by the comparison of the kindred languages, 
we may here refer to Grundz, 562 ; for tw?; to ib. 630. 
With regard to the first word it can be made intelligible 
even to the pupil that Zev-^ stands for Aisv-^ (cp. § 58), 
and is thus not far removed from the stem AlF in 
Ai(F)'6^, etc. 

On § 179. 

The locative was originally common to Greek with 
all the Indo-Grermanic languages. It is retained in 
Latin in the names of towns (RomcB, Corinthi), and in a 
few appellatives in common use (domiy belli, ruri) ; but 
we required the aid of Sanskrit in order to recognize it as 
a separate case, distinct from gen. and dai, and to a cer- 
tain extent from the ablative. It has left but few traces 
in Greek ; ocfcot is the most common instance. -SiSchylus 
has also iriBoi (Prom. 615, 272), and dpfwl ; the -SjoUans 
fiiaaoi. Joannes Alexandrinus (Tovi/ccL TrapayyiXftara, 
p. 36, 6) quotes also fivOot The pronominal adverbs 
wot, ot, are other examples of this case, which is more 
common in proper names, being frequently found in 
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combination with a preposition, like the other cases, e.g. 
iv npiavaiol on a Cretan inscription (C. I. 2556), and 
in Simonides (Frag. 209 Schneid.) iv ^ItrOfiol, %a/Aa/ 
= humij which has been introduced into the text of the 
grammar, is the only example belonging to the A-de- 
clension. It is formed from a stem which is now found 
only in 'xafjLd-Si<;, p^a/Lta-fe, yafm-dev, and with a change 
of vowel, in 'xafw-Oev. Some irregularities of proper 
names are treated by Lobeck, Elem, Path, II, 252. 

On § 178 B. 

The Homeric forms in ^i(v) belong to an extensive 
class of case-formations in which the characteristic 
element was, in its original form, the syllable bhL In 
Sanskrit we find the suflSx of the instrumental plur. 
'bhi-s, the dat. abl. plur. -bhjas (= Lat. bits), the dat. 
instr. dual -hhjdm, belonging to this class. Connected 
with it is the termination -ii, in Latin «i-W, tirbi, u-bi. 
These various applications of this suffix, which in San- 
skrit becomes specified by additional elements (on which 
cp. Bopp, Vergl, Gram, I, 420 ff.), form the reason why 
the Greek termination is not limited to one case, but 
corresponds sometimes to the dat. in the sense of the 
means or accompanying notion {0€6<f)t,v ^ii]-<t>c), some- 
times to the locative (dvprj-ipt,, irapa vav^w)^ and 
sometimes to the genitive, especially in combination with 
various prepositions (aTro iraa-aaXo^i,, Sect arrjdea^iAf). 
A complete enumeration of all the Homeric forms is 
given by Leo Meyer {Gedrdngte Vergl. der Griech. und 
Lat. Bed. Berlin 1862, p. 54 fF.), and the whole 
subject has been carefully treated by Franz Lissner in 
tlie Programme of the K. K. Gymnasium at Olmutz, 
1865. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OTHER INFLEXIONS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

This whole chapter properly belongs to the formation 
of words, and occupies a position here solely on account 
of its great practical importance. 

On § 187. 

The observation on this paragraph contains in brief 
the result of my more detailed discussion of these 
formations in Grundz. 617.* In my earlier editions I 
assumed that the hypothetical form wavr-ut passed first 
into irava-La, and then into irava-a^ iraaa. Further 
inquiry has led me to the conclusion that this was not 
the path which language followed. The a is found in 
all Greek dialects in this place, but in the Doric dialect 
T before l does not become <t (cp. (fya-rl, <^v-tI) ; con- 
sequently the a cannot be due to the influence of the 
I, but has more probably arisen out of Jod ; and from 
iravf-aa came the usual form iraaa. 

On § 188. 
Without the aid of Sanskrit it would be difficult to 
understand how the fem. in -via is connected with the 
corresponding masc. stem in -^t. The Sanskrit perfect 

* In the English Translation of the Grammar the earlier view 
is given. In the ninth edition of the original the Obs. is as 
follows. ^ The form of the feminine is explained thus. — The t (cp. 
§ 67) passes into <r. Before this <r, vt is dropped with compensatory 
lengthening; irayr-ta, irayr-<ra, xa-^'a, Xvoyr-ia, \vovT'<ra, XiJov-<ra.' 
—Ed. 
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participle has the suffix -vatj with an alternative form 
'VaSj e.g. vid'Vat =€lS-^0T ; the fem. ushi, i.e. usi, e.g. 
vid'UsMj for an older vid-ust From this it is clear that 
the Greek form in -or goes back to -for ; an origin 
which suits admirably iiie numerous Homeric forms 
which like redvij-w, rercrj-^iy;, have a long vowel before 
this suffix. As the Grreek feminine termination -ca 
corresponds to the Indian t, we should have expected at 
first to have 'FoT-ia. But the weaker form in -vas 
appears to have existed beside the form -vat at an early 
period. And this form also underwent a further weak- 
ening, which in Sanskrit is common enough, but is rare 
in Greek ; us, Greek u?, took the place of -vas, Greek 
fo<;, just as, for instance, the shorter stem kw took the 
place of Kvov, and as the Greek irrr-vo-^ corresponds 
to the Sanskrit svap-na-s (of the same meaning), for 
which we have also evidence in Latin sop-io, som-nu-s 
for sop-nu-8. Thus arose vcr-La and with the usual 
rejection of a between two vowels -vca. Cp. pp. 10 and 
11.* 

On § 191. 

The stem ttoWo is connected with ttoXv through the 
form TToXFo. The diflPerence therefore consists merely 
in the addition of a hard vowel in order to make the 
declension both in case and gender more easy. The 
Homeric ttouXv-?, ttovXv, is due to the attraction of the 
vowel into the preceding syllable; cp. etV/by the side of 
ivi {Grundzuge 630). This process has been already 
touched upon, and it was shown to be of great import- 
ance for understanding the comparatives (p. 44). 

On § 198 D. 
On ^pda-aeov cp. Grundz. 622 fF. This form only 

* These forms are discussed in detail by Sonne in Kuhn's ZUohr, 
f. vergl. Sjpraohforsch^mg xii. 290 f. 
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occurs in IL K 226, and in deriving it from /Spaxv^y 
and not, as is usual, from ^paSv-<;, we are merely- 
following the old tradition which can be shown to have 
existed among the Greeks themselves, as the Scholion 
of Aristonicus on this passage proves. l3paxi(ov, the 
hypothetical form for ^pda-a-cov, is quoted by Hesychius, 
who also explains the dialectical form ^poaaovo^ by 
fipaxvrepov, and ^pdxi^ro-^ is used several times by 
Sophocles. The reasons why we cannot allow <r<r to 
arise from Bj have been already mentioned (p. 45). 

On § 199.* 

In my first edition dfjuelvayv was compared with the 
Latin amoenus; a comparison which is by no means 
improbable. But there are some difficulties in the way, 
chief among which is the fact, that on this hypothesis, 
this word would be the only representative in Greek 
of the root am^ am-OTj ama-re, so common in Latin. 
The comparison therefore does not seem to have attained 
such a degree of certainty as to admit of its introduc- 
tion into a school-grammar. 

The stem ap€9, which we most naturally assume for 
dpeieoVy and with which apLOT-o*; also is connected, is 
without doubt related to dpe-nfj, but also to dpi-a-K-co, 
and belongs to the root dp- (to join or fit), Grundz. 
318. 

In the stem ;^€/>- of ^et/owi', ^et/otaro-? the fun- 
damental idea is in all probability that of inferiority 
(Grundz. 189). 

The stem tjkv is assumed for rjo-a-tav according to the 

analogy of lySu, raxvj ^pax^ ^^^ others. The final 

vowel may, it is true, have been perhaps somewhat 

difierent. The kindred languages do not offer any 

* On this subject cp. the excellent discussions in Franz Weihrich's 
De gradxbus comjparationis, Gissae, 1869. 
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analogous word, from which to draw a certain con- 
clusion as to meaning and form. 

For fjueitov no stem has been given, because none can 
be obtained without somewhat complicated combina- 
tions. On the connexion of fie-uov with fic-vv-oy, Lat. 
mi-nus, and Goth, mins, ' less,' which exhibit an 
additional nasal, cp. Grundz. 313. fiiKpo-^;, of whicli 
the fuller form is a-ficKpO'^;, is certainly not connected 
etymologically with this word. 

More intelligible even to the pupil is the stem i\a'xy, 
which is preserved in the fem. ikaxeui, in Hymn, in 
Apoll. Pyth. 19, and in the compound iKcuxy-irTepv^ in 
Pindar. In Od. b 116, k 509, Bekker now rightly 
reads vr^ao^ eireir ikaxcla with Zenodotus, instead of 
the usual Xaxcui. It is certain that the explanation of 
this word by evyeto*; mentioned in the scholiasts and 
based on the derivation from Xaxciivecv (to dig), is 
absurd, for in 1 122 we have 

OUT apa TTolfjLvrjacv Karatcrx^Tai ovt aporotaiv. 

Most modem interpreters have followed Nitzsch, who 
^struck out a dark path' to another explanation, by 
which, with the aid of a very doubtful etymology, he 
arrived at the meaning ^ rough.' 

The comparative ttXc-^j/ goes back to the stem 7r\e 
(cp. irlfJiTrXrffii) in 7rXi-6>9, 7r\?;-/>-i79, JjSit.ple-nit-s, which. 
again is connected with the root ireX, whence ttoXv-*. 

The peculiar variation of the quantity and of the 
consonants in /caX6-<; is explained by the origin from 
kaljonS, which in Sanskrit means ^ sound, whole,' and 
corresponds etymologically to German heil {Grundz. 
134). Hence xaXK-layv, to xaXKo^y and Doric even 
KaXKd = koXm^, 

The shorter stem, from which pacoi/, paaro^ arose, 
is seen most clearly in pqrOvfio^, in Homeric pea, peia, 
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while pa-Sio^, Homeric prj^lSio^, is a farther adjectival 
derivative from it. 

On § 200. 

The positive of varepo^; can only be quoted from 
Sanskrit in the preposition ut, or as it appears to be 
more correctly written ud, from which are formed tU- 
tara-s ^ the higher, later/ ut-tama-s ^ the highest, latest.* 
The <T has arisen by dissimilation (§ 46). A suggestion 
on a Greek residuum of this positive is given in Grundz, 
214. 

lo^aTo-9 is evidently connected with the prep, ef, in 
the sense of extremus, Grundz. 358. 

On §§ 203 and 204 D. 

The Homeric hraaavrepoL is evidently to be compared 
with aaaoripa}. It is a comparative formed from a 
comparative (cp. irpancaro^), v stands for o after 
-SJolic fashion as in irpxhravv^ from the prep, tt/jo, and 
Homeric afiv^i^ (cp. afia) aXKv^i^ (cp. aWo-ae). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 
On § 205. 

The stem of the third personal pronoun had originally 
only the meaning ' self,' and therefore even from the 
very beginning, and not only in consequence of mis- 
usage, could it be applied to the first and second persons 
to express the reflexive reference of these to the subject. 
This fact has been proved to demonstration by com- 
parative grammar. The Sclavonian languages are of 
especial importance in this respect, because to this 
day they use the corresponding reflexive pronoun for 
all three persons (cp. Miklosich, Ueher den rejleaiven 
Gebrauch des Pronomens ov, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 
Ak. 1). But in German dialects also the same phe- 
nomenon occurs (Grimm. Deutsche Gram. IV, 319) ; 
and the origin of the r in the passive voice of the 
Italian languages from se rests on the same ground (cp. 
Schomann, Redetheile 109). Hence in Greek fl-Bio-<; 
later t-^to-9 belongs to the stem Fe for older afe. Hence 
also the use of eavrov compounded with e, and the 
derivative 60-9, 0-9 for the first and second person (§ 471 
C). The want of insight into language on the part of the 
editors of the old texts can occasionally be recognized 
in the attempt to remove these usages by conjectures 
which are at once superfluous and groundless. 

The -^lic forms in Homer afjLfi€<;, vfifie;, etc., have 
had to contend with a somewhat similar prejudice. To 
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a certain extent they are allowed to count merely as 
metrical helps which would be only introduced in place 
of the common forms, where they fitted better into the 
verse. But the iEolisms in Homer are by no means 
few and not at all restricted to forms which are con- 
venient to the metre (cp. hraa'avrepotj p. 87).* 

On § 212 /. 

In all except the personal pronouns the characteristic 
of the declension lies only in the formation of the neuter 
singular, in which we find the pure stem, and not as 
in the adjectives of the 0-declension, an additional v 
in nom. and ace. case. But originally, this gender also 
had a termination, viz. t, corresponding to the d in 
Latin, t-d, illw-d^ quo^j so that SXKo is exactly identical 
with aliu-d. For according to § 67 the dental consonant 
could not be retained in Greek. 

On § 213. 

It is pure accident that a few forms of the relative 
pronoun with initial spiritus asper are identical in 
sound with some forms of the demonstrative pronoun 
(the article of the later Greek). The relative stem 
originally began with Jod. 0-9, rj, o, correspond to the 
SsLnskrit ja-s, jd, ja-t, whereas the article o arose out of 
sa, Grundz, 367 ffl Nevertheless even this stem must 
in the first instance have had a demonstrative meaning, 
a residuum of which still remains in the Attic usage koX 
09 6^, and in the demonstrative use of the adverb w?, 
which is formed from this stem. In the relative use of 
the forms with initial t, toO, t^, in the Ionic dialect we 
see more plainly still that the separation of the relative 

* An excellent account of the use of the dialects in Homer will 
be found in Dr. Ernst Herzog's Uhters^whtmgen iiber die BUdtrngt- 
geschichte der griech. imd lat. Sprachen, Leipzig 1871. — Ed. 
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from the demonstrative was gradual in Greek. The 
fact therefore is certain — and it is exceedingly import- 
ant for syntax, and more especially for the explanation 
of compound sentences — that the Greek language 
arrived at its relative pronoun, the most complete means 
for combining sentences, by starting from two pronoun- 
stems different in origin, but both demonstrative. 
Compare the detailed Untersuchungen iiher den Ursprung 
des RelativpronomenSj by Dr. Ernst Windisch in the 
second volume of the Studien. 

The form oov, as has been already mentioned (p. 67), 
is in all probabiUty merely an incorrect mode of writing 
for 00. More remarkable is the quite singular fem. ei;9, 
II. IT 208. Perhaps the old j has been retained here 
under the form €. Other instances of a like nature are 
collected in Grundz. 554 ff. 

On § 214. 

To the same change, i.e. of j to €, are due the 
Ionic forms of the pronoun-stem ri, ritp, Tiovaiv, as is 
shown most clearly by the corresponding -^olic forms 
rl^y TloKTiv (Ahrens, u^ol. 127). By the addition 
of a vowel, the stem t^, like the stem ttoXv, passed 
into the 0-declension. T^^ afterwards became re-o. 
Finally the vowel was entirely lost by contraction. 
Thus we may explain the Attic forms rov, r^, which 
again are only accidentally the same in sound with 
the corresponding cases of the article. On the origin 
of the stem ri and its identity with the Latin quiy cp. 
Grundz, 446. 
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CHAPTERS X.— Xll. 

THE INFLEXION OF THE VERB. 

The following table, taken with some additions from the English 
edition of the grammar, will give a convenient synopsis of the 
arrangement of the verb which is discussed in the following pages. 
The §§ are those of the Grammar. 

INFLEXION OF THE VEBBS. 

List of Paradigms. §§ 226—230. 
Elfd. Table L 

Synopsis of Xi^ta (exhibiting the meaning of the tenses). Table II. 

VEBBS IK Uf, 

A. Vowel-stems. 

1. Uncontracted XiJw. Table III. 

2. Contracted ri/idw, 0(X^w, 8ov\6v, Table IV. 

B. Consonant stems. 

1. Guttural stems rX^/cw, 0«Jvw, Td<r<r(a. Table V. 

2. Dental stems rf/e^Sofiai, TeiBw, Ko/d^ta, Table VI. 

3. Labial stems xiiixia, XcItv, KaX&icTv. Table VII. 

4. Liquid stems W/w, dyy^XXw, <rT€ipv. Table VIII. 

YEBBS IN /U' 

First class rlBrffUy 8L8vfu, t<miiu. Table IX. 
Second class dcUan/fu, Table X. 

% Chapteb X. 

Mrst Principal Corrugation or Verbs in w. 

I. The Present-stem. 

A. Inflexion of the Present-stem. § 231—233. 

B. The Augment. § 234—242. 

C. Contracted Verbs. § 243—244. 

D. Distinctiom of the Present-stem from the Verb- stem. 

§ 246—263. 
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92 ACCIDENCE. 

II. The Strong Aorist-stem. § 264—257. 

III. The Future-stem. § 268—266. 

IV. The Weak Aorist-stem. § 267—272. 
V. The Perfect-stem. § 272. 

1. Perfect Active. § 276—282. 

2. Pluperfect-Active. § 283. 

3. Perfect, Middle, and Passive. § 2^4-289. 

4. Pluperfect, Middle, and Passive. § 290—291. 
VI. Forms of the Strong Passive-stem. § 292—295. 

VII. Forms of the Weak Passive-stem. § 296—299. 
Verbal Adjectives. § 300. 
Verbs which have their stem- vowel short. § 301. 



Chapteb XI. 
Second Principal Conjugation or Verbs in MI. 

I. First class. § 302—317. 
II. Second class (with vv). § 318—319. 

Chaptee XII. 

Irregular Verbs of the First Conjugation. § 320 — 327. 

Obs. — The verbs in <a are divided into eight classes, four of which 
are contained in Chap. X., and four in Chap. XII. 
They are as follows : 

I. The Present-stem is like the Verb-stem, XiJ-«, W-w, d7-w, 

Tifid-Wf etc. 
II. The stem- vowel is lengthened in the Present-stem, ipe&y-w, 
Xe^T-«, vfiK'ta, etc. 

III. The Present-stem afllxes t to the Verb-stem, tiJVt-«, jSXdirr-w, 
)8dirr-w. 

IV. The Present-stem adds t to the Verb-stem, /c, 7, x ^^^ t form 
ff(r (New Attic tt^^ wpda-ffia, rdaata, rapdaaw. 

S and more rarely 7 with t form ^, ^^o/*at, Kpd^w. 
X with I forms XX, jSctXXw. 

V and p throw the t into the preceding syllable, reivu, tpdeipta. 
V. Nasal class. 

The Verb-stem is strengthened by the addition of v or a 
syllable containing v (ay, ve) to the Present-stem, r/y-w, 
a/j.apT-df'(a, Kv-vi-u 

VI. Inchoative verbs. 

The Present-stem adds <fk to the Verb- stem, yqpdvKia, yiy vdarKWy 
€vpL<rK(a, 
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THE INFLEXION OF THE VERB. 93 

VII. E-class. 

A short stem alteraates with one enlarged by e. 
(L) e in the Present, ya/j.-4-(t). 

(ii) the € forms the tenses except the present, e.g. ^6(rK(a, ^ocicfiffta. 
VIII. The Mixed class. 

Several essential different stems unite to form one verb. 



The inflexion of verbs is the most difficult part 
of accidence, but it is also the part which science 
has done the most to elucidate. How we may best 
succeed in presenting a sjrnopsis of the extraordinary- 
abundance of forms, is a question worth consideration 
in the interests of science no less than in those of 
education. The older grammarians, it is true, cared 
little about the' matter, and went to work in a purely 
mechanical fashion, trusting almost entirely to the 
learner's powers of memory. But this is just a point 
on which scientific inquiry has every reason to come 
to an arrangement with the requirements of practice, 
if her results are to become fruitful and generally 
accessible ; and, on the other hand, practice also may 
certainly be expected to have some interest in the 
attempt to apply the most important results of in- 
quiry to a division of the subject-matter, and thus 
to put order and law in the place of a formless chaos. 
For this reason a few remarks on my arrangement 
of the verb will be in place here, and they will be 
the less superfluous because this arrangement differs 
essentially from that found in most grammars. 

A verb-form is chiefly distinguished from a noun- 
form by the greater number of diflFerent elements 
combined in it. In a case-form we have to deal 
with but one invariable and one variable element, 
iraiZ-o^, or at the most a vowel is inserted to con- 
nect the two, iralZ-e-^ai. But verb-forms of such a 
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simple character as X-fiev, arf-o-fiev are few in number. 
In i-cj'fiev, afy-oi-^e we have already an additional 
element denoting the mood ; in ay-ary-oi-'T€ a further 
addition of temporal signification ; and a still further 
addition in ijy-ar/'O'P, that is, the augment, which, 
though also of temporal signification, is added for 
a different purpose. In explaining the forms of the 
verb therefore the grammarian cannot attain his 
object by beginning with one invariable element — that 
is, one stem only. Such a process would lead us to 
create a number of widely different movable elements 
for each individual form ; and also to ignore the rela- 
tive stability of certain parts in comparison with others 
more mobile, the smaller unities and groups existing 
within the great whole, ar/ay has a certain relative 
stability in comparison with the individual forms dyary- 
co'fiev, ar/ar/'Oi'fieu, drfar/'€cv, wyay-ea-Qav, and the same 
is the case with df as compared with a^ofiep, aj^ocfiev, 
a^ew, a^eadai. Hence to prevent entire dismember- 
ment, it is necessary to assume several fixed points, 
i.e. several stems, in the verb. Practical grammarians 
indeed have long since felt a similar need. Hence 
for the Latin verbs a happy instinct established four 
leading forms which together make up the so-called 
conjugatum, or a verba. Had these four forms been 
consistently retained and not mutually confused when 
carried out into detail in the paradigms, the Latin 
verJD would as a fact have attained a certain degree 
of classification. Greek grammarians sought to accom- 
plish a similar object by impressing on the memory 
the future as well as the present tense of the verb, 
and then developing from the former the remaining 
tenses with the exception of the tempora secunda which 
could not be brought into this scheme — a scheme 
utterly wanting in science like all the older grammar. 
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Even a schoolboy, were he to think of the matter, 
would find it diflScult to conceive how an aorist or 
perfect could be derived from a future tense. But 
even this plan shows more practical sense than that 
other, which still meets with much attention, where 
the explanation of the verb begins with mere abstract 
rules about stem, characteristic, augment, etc., the 
whole crowd of forms being afterwards added pell- 
mell, and to crown all an alphabetical list — the most 
wretched expedient of all. If I am not mistaken, 
this is a subject where the proverb divide et impera 
is applicable ; and indeed we can apply it the more 
confidently as language herself leads the way. 

Thus of the many different elements which are 
united in the structure of the verb, some are easily 
detached, and have therefore a more general char- 
acter, while in others the union is more close, and 
thus they become of a more special nature. Most 
easily detached are the person-terminations, for they 
can be joined to the most widely different stems, to 
all the temporal and modal elements throughout the 
active and middle voices. With these are to be classed 
the terminations of the participles and infinitives, which 
though nouns by origin, are in Greek — and this is 
one of the most decisive advantages which the Ian* 
guage has over her sisters — used in the most different 
tenses. The same holds good of the signs of mood 
which also recur again and again, and lastly of the 
augment, so far as it is common to three preterites 
of entirely distinct meaning. All these elements have 
nothing of the nature of a stem about them ; they 
are added in much the same manner as the case- 
terminations, and constitute the infiexion of verbs in 
the narrower sense. 

But with the second class the case is far otherwise. 
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In combination with these different elements we find 
others also differing widely among themselves, which 
as being comparatively stable in contrast to the ex- 
treme mobiUty of the others, may be named stems. 
For, as we have already pointed out, Xvaa is as 
much an invariable stem in e-Xvaa, Xvaa-i'/jbev, \v<ra-9, 
Xvaa-aOai^ as St/ca in Sifca-c, Bl/car<;, BUa~v<;^ and so 
\€\v in XeXu/c-a, XeXu-fiav, i-XeXu^o. To state the case 
briefly, it may be said that in the noun, formation — that 
is, formation of the word, or more correctly of the 
stem — ^and inflexion in the narrower sense are distinct ; 
but in the verb they combine, and encroach each upon 
the other. He alone is completely master of the verb- 
forms who from the verb-stem common to all can first 
form all the special-stems, and secondly can inflect the 
stems when correctly formed. To these special-stems 
as distinguished from the stem common to the whole 
verb — the verb-stem — I give the name tense-stems ; 
for thus I do not break with the old method which 
connects the moods — ^participle, infinitive, etc. — with 
particular tenses. Ahrens, with the same object in 
view, uses the word ^ systems,' Miiller and Lattmann 
the expression ^groups of forms.' — As regards the 
arrangement of the verb, we have here to answer the 
general question concerning the relative position of 
formation and inflexion. Theoretically we may defend 
the arrangement which begins with formation, just as 
in many scientific works the formation of stems precedes 
the inflexion of nouns. But even from a scientific 
point of view such a course is objectionable, for the 
history of language was certainly not that here indicated. 
The verb arises essentially out of a synthesis of pre- 
dicate and subject : the germ of it being the verbum 
jinitum which from a very moderate beginning has 
gradually developed into a great variety of forms. 
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Hence even in a severely scientific examination of the 
verb it would scarcely be advisable to begin with tho 
formation of tense-stems which are in themselves 
imaginary, and in practice such a course is even less 
to be recommended. No one would readily give his 
approval to a plan in which the pupil is first taught to 
form uninflected stems, and afterwards to inflect them. 
Nor on the other hand, would it be well to give the 
priority in our arrangement to inflexion in its widest 
extent — that is, as carried through all the tense-stems ; 
for the result of such an arrangement would be, that 
the pupil would understand how to inflect Xuo), Xuei^, 
\u€i,, \e\vfcaj \6\AJKa<;, iKvadfi/qv, without having gained 
any conception of the manner in which these different 
stems are connected together into one verb. The proper 
course seems to me to lie midway between the two 
extremes ; inflexioli and formation are best treated 
separately in each of the different tense-stems, and 
thus the verb is broken up into natural groups which 
follow each other in a. manner adapted to practical needs. 
This division into groups constitutes the peculiarity 
of my arrangement. The danger lest in this manner 
the verb should be entirely dismembered has been most 
carefully provided against. First of all a preliminary 
synopsis is given of the whole scheme (§§ 225 — 230) ; 
then the verb-stem is retained as an integral in the 
formation of each tense-stem, and the same paradigm 
is carried throughout so far as possible ; another synop- 
sis is also added, based upon an arrangement of the 
stems according to the final syllable, and finally an 
alphabetical list of verbs is given in the later editions 
at the request of schoolmasters. This synopsis, it may 
be remarked, cannot possibly cross with the other, but 
will rather supplement the preceding explanation for 
practical purposes, in the same manner as the synopsis 
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of the consonant-declension given in § 172 supplements 
the preceding explanation. 

In the division of the verb according to tense-stems 
I have purposely departed from the usual arrangement ; 
but in some other parts I have, on the contrary, adhered 
to it — viz. in the retention of the two leading conjuga- 
tions. Strictly speaking, it is true, the distinction 
between verbs in -g> and those in -/tt does not run 
through the whole verb, but is felt only in the present, 
the strong aorist, and, though to a limited extent, in the 
perfect. It might therefore have been discussed in 
each of these tense-stems. But the number of these 
verbs in -/aa i? small, and they present many special 
peculiarities which make a more complete enumeration 
of the forms used in each necessary. Hence our view 
of the whole subject would be greatly obstructed by 
intruding them among the other verbs. More especially 
the pupil would be delayed too long with the formation 
of the present stem, already sufficiently perplexing. 
For this reason I thought it better to gather the verbs 
in -/At into a separate conjugation. With this conces- 
sion to traditional usage, which all schoolmasters will 
find, I hope, acceptable, is connected another. A large 
number of verbs with presents formed after the first 
leading conjugation have aorists and perfects after the 
second. Forms like e^r^v, €yv(op, TrWt, reffpdpai, can 
only be understood and properly inflected when the 
pupil has been taught to combine the person-termina- 
tion and stem without a connecting vowel, as in earrfv, 
etc. The large number of verbs in -» therefore must 
be divided into two parts, of which the firsts as the 
simpler, took the lead, but the second, as containing more 
complicated phenomena, were placed after the verbs in 
-fii. Hence the four classes as given in §§ 247 — 253, 
the remaining four not being added till § 320 S. In 
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calling the latter irregular I do not mean that they 
stand outside all rule, in which sense the word could 
not be applied even to the anomalies of declension. I 
only call attention to the fact that in these the rule is 
not simple. Besides the irregularity upon which the 
classification is based, we find as a fact various peculi- 
arities of less importance, additional forms of several 
kinds, etc., in most of the verbs belonging to these 
classes. This is a sufficient reason for terming such 
verbs irregular although, in the most accurate sense, 
the word can be applied only to the eighth or mixed 
class. 

But this division into classes, as a whole, needs' 
explaining. The first leading conjugation must of 
necessity be subdivided. An alphabetical list of ir- 
regular verbs is a most wretched resource, which 
unfortunately has not yet vanished from our common 
grammars^ although few are utterly without an attempt 
to arrange the irregularities. But what classification 
shall we make ? What principle shall we go upon ? It 
is easy, and appears logically consistent, to classify the 
verb-stems on the same principle as the noun-stems ; 
i.e. according to the final sound. The old division into 
verba pura, liquida, etc., rests on this principle. But 
no sooner do we compare the two kinds of stems than 
we perceive the difference between them. Noun-stems 
with the same final sound are for the most part simi- 
larly declined, e.g. ^v\a/c, KtjpvK, Trarep; pr)Top, \oyo^ 
vo/jbo ; but with verbs the case is diflFerent. \v and 
ttXv are stems ending in the same vowel, but the 
formation of the tense-stems is widely different : Xv-o) 
TrXi-o), Xv-acd TrXeif-aovfiat, wy, irparfy fay, all end 
in 7, but &Y(o, irpdaaoa, wyvvfii, are quite distinct : 
so too Xltt and tvtt ; but in the present we have 
Xeliro), TVTTTQ). The synopsis given in p. 103 ff. of 
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the Grammar brings this variety before us, at least 
in part. In short, for the formation of tense-stems 
with characteristic consonants, especially the stems of 
the future, weak aorist, and perfect, the difference in 
the final sound of the stem is of real importance and 
must not be left out of sight. But in explaining the 
verb the essential point is the unity of each indi- 
vidual verb, and this rests on the relation of the 
various tense-stems to each other. The pupil must 
be taught from a given present — e.g. Trpdaa-co — to 
form a tense not belonging to the present stem ; and, 
by a reverse method, to find the present of a given 
form not belonging to the present stem : e.g. XittcIv. 
He must perceive how such apparently diverse forms 
can be reconciled, and this knowledge is the hinge 
on which turns our insight into the structure of the 
verb. If we arrange the forms of a verb according 
to the tense-stems, we ought as a natural consequence 
to make the relation of the verb-stem to the tense- 
stem the principle of classification. Now all the tense- 
stems with the exception of the present can be derived 
from the verb-stem in a very simple manner ; e.g. 
dfct) is formed from or/ as irpd^to from irpa^^ i-aryrj-p 
from Fay, as e-^pa^rf-v from the root ypa<\>. For this 
reason the corresponding tenses in Sanskrit are called 
' general ' — that is, tenses formed in essentially the same 
manner in every verb. But the present stem is of a 
very different character. The forms which correspond 
to it in Sanskrit are called ^special-tenses' because 
developed in various ways. The important position 
of the present tense, and its relation to the other 
tenses in the whole system of the verb was correctly 
seen even as early as Buttmann. In § 112 of his 
larger Grammar he says : ' By far the greater part 
of the anomalies of the Greek verbs are due to the 
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union of forms which presuppose different themes ; 
especially in such a manner that several derivative 
tenses, treated in the regular way, presuppose a dif- 
ferent present than that in use.' Hence Buttmann 
regarded the irregularities as proceeding from 'a 
change of stem,' or ^double theme,' and classified 
them accordingly ; and in a similar sense Kruger 
distinguishes the ^tenses formed from the pure stem,' 
or Hhematic' tenses, from the present and imperfect; 
that is, from the forms of the present stem. What 
the glance of acute scholars had discovered ip the 
Greek language alone is only set in a still clearer light 
by comparative grammar. It was at once seen that 
the structure of the Greek verb is based essentially on 
the same distinction between two large groups of forms 
as that in Sanskrit — as the Indian grammarians had 
already perceived with a delicacy of insight far beyond 
the reach of any Aristarchus. In detail, it is true, 
i.e. in the manner of distinguishing the present stem 
from the pure verb-stem, great differences occur. That 
arrangement only can be correct which brings this 
general principle into force, and at the same time 
is suited to the individual peculiarities of the Greek 
language. In this manner only can the analogous 
phenomena be arranged together, and a real insight 
gained into the structure of the verb. For syntax 
also such an insight is of essential, importance. The 
various distinctions between the present stem and verb- 
stem, now brought into prominence by the classification 
of the verbs, are of great use in syntax, especially in 
pointing out the difference between the aoristic action, 
e.g. {fyvyeiv, and the durative, e.g. ^evyetv. And the 
correct distinction between the tense-stem and addi- 
tions which, like the augment, are made to particular 
forms only, preserves us from grave errors in syntax. 
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To these general remarks on the tense-stems and 
the division into classes may be added a few on the 
arrangement followed in regard to both. First of 
the tense-stems. The arrangement introduced into the 
Grammar is based mainly on practical considerations. 
From a purely scientific point of view something might 
be said in favour of beginning with the strong aorist 
stem, as that tense-stem which in most cases, though 
not always, is identical with the verb-stem. But the 
objection at once arises that the strong aorist is found 
in a proportionately small number of verbs ; and 
further, when we come to unite inflexion with for- 
mation, we find that the former can be developed but 
imperfectly in these stems because no primary tense 
is derived from them. On the other hand, the present 
stem forms a desirable starting-point in every respect. 
In practice the present is imiversally regarded as the 
datum. Present stems also of the first class like \i/, 
<f>v^ 07 are identical with the verb-stem, and, as this 
class is very extensive, form in fact the simplest basis 
in a great number of verbs. Moreover, in the present 
stem the best opportunity is offered for acquiring a 
familiarity with inflexion, not only because in this 
stem all the moods, together with the infinitive, par- 
ticiple, and preterite, are carried through the active 
and middle — which latter is also used for the passive ; 
but also because an almost unlimited choice of ex- 
amples is offered for practice. For in the inflexion 
of the present stem every verb is regular. The pupil 
can therefore be taught, by means of a good exercise- 
book, to use the forms of 6;3^(», fiavddvto, Trpdaa-cay 
irdo^X^y 7A7i/((i)(r/c(tf, and other verbs in the present 
stem no less than Xuo), 076), etc. To me it seems a 
great advantage that this important element in the 
structure of the verb should first be accurately com- 
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mitted to memory in all ita essential parts. With the 
augment also and its use an almost complete familiarity 
may thus be acquired, for observations on those forms 
which by accident occur only in the aorist (§ 236) 
can easily be added afterwards. Further, the con- 
tracted verbs are included in the present stem, for it 
is in the forms of this stem only that the characteristic 
contraction is found ; this too it is unportant to bring 
clearly before the pupil. The usual method of sepa- 
rating the contracted verbs from the so-called regular 
verbs is not merely contradictory but impracticable, 
inasmuch as the futurum secundum in the so-called 
liquid verbs, and the Doric and Attic futures necessarily 
presuppose a knowledge of contraction. 

When the inflexion of the present stem is thoroughly 
familiar to the pupil, ilie distinction between the present 
stem and verb-stem discussed in § 245 ff. may be 
mentioned. Even for instruction it will be more ex- 
pedient if a familiarity is previously acquired with a 
strong aorist like e-XtTr-o-i/ and all its forms, and the 
difference between the stem thus brought forward, 
which is also the pure verb-stem, and the present 
stem, firmly based on a number of actual forms im- 
pressed upon the memory. The question of the mutual 
relation of these stems, thus forcing itself upon our 
notice, receives a satisfactory answer in the paragraphs 
referred to, at least with regard to a considerable 
number of verbs. At the same time the cardinal point 
in the whole explanation of the verb — the distinction 
between the pure verb-stem and the present stem, and 
the notion of the verb-stem as a whole — ^is put in the 
clearest light. The strong aorist stem also is fitted 
to follow upon the present stem, inasmuch as the 
inflexion in both is identical, and the pupil can at 
once therefore give all his attention to the formation. 
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The unity of the verh-stem being now dear, and the 
necessary foundation laid for the further explanation 
of the verb, the question arises what tense-stem must 
follow next? 

In a severely scientific treatment of the subject we 
might feel inclined to take the perfect stem after the 
strong aorist stem, both being formed simply and with- 
out composition. But inflexion and formation present 
too many difficulties to make this plan advisable in 
practice. The third stem therefore is the future, which 
again in inflexion is identical with the present. But 
the formation offers an opportunity of turning the pre- 
ceding explanation of the pure verb-stem to account in 
regard to such verbs as have no strong aorist, e.g. most 
of those in the fourth class. Here we see that our care 
in distinguishing irparf from irpaaa, Kpar/ from Kpa^^ 
T€p from T€cp, <\)av from ^ti/, was by no means super- 
fluous. In regard to many verbs of the third class also 
the knowledge of the verb-stem can here be made avail- 
able. At the same time, the changes which take place 
owing to the combination of the verb-stem with sigma 
can now be explained with the aid of the chapter on 
sounds. The contracted verbs being already accurately 
known, the contracted future can present no difficulty. 

The sibilant common to both naturally leads from the 
future to the weak aorist. In this there is little that is 
new and peculiar in the formation. In the inflexion, 
on the other hand, owing to the characteristic a and the 
peculiar terminations of the imperative, infinitive, and 
participle, much has to be learned. 

But just in this very way is preparation made in part 
for the perfect stem, which has the a in common with 
the weak aorist, and is therefore placed next as the fifth 
link in the chain. In this the most important point is 
the explanation of reduplication, as tiie distinguishing 
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characteristic of the stem. Throughout the whole ar- 
rangement care has been taken to prevent any confusion 
between the augment and reduplication. The distinc- 
tion between these elements is to be strongly marked, 
not merely because science regards them as entirely 
distinct, the augment being the sign of a past, the re- 
duplication of a completed action ; but also on practical 
grounds, in order to guard against the misapprehension 
that either of them excludes the other — ^for in the 
pluperfect both are found together, or that the augment 
can be prefixed to slAj other than a preterite tense — ^that 
is, a tense in the indicative mood. Even for syntax 
this strict distinction is of importance inasmuch as it 
thus becomes self-evident that ibe idea of past time 
belongs in the first instance to augmented forms only, 
whereas the idea of completion, conveyed in reduplica- 
tion, runs through all the forms of the perfect. Owing 
to the very diflferent manner in which the perfect stem 
is combined with the person-terminations in the active 
— where a connecting vowel is most frequently found, 
and in the middle — where such a vowel never occurs — 
the two voices are more widely separated in this stem ; 
and in the active voice also two mod^s of formation, the 
strong and the weak, must be distinguished. But the 
reduplication which is common to all serves as a link to 
connect these forms. 

The two passive stems bring up the rear. The 
priority is given to that which, as uniting more closely 
than ibe other with the root, we call the strong stem. 
In it-ihe inflexion of both the passive stems can be 
learned, and preparation made for the study of the verbs 
in fu. In the weak passive stem the combination of the 
verb-stem with the characteristic syllable de, that is the 
formation, is the important point. 

In this manner I believe my arrangement of the 
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tense-stems is sufficiently justified. Committed to memory 
by the pupil in the separate forms, one after the other, 
they must afterwards be combined, and the unity of the 
verb brought into prominence, when using the synopsis 
p. 103, in the constant repetitions which on other 
grounds will be necessary. With this division is con- 
nected an innovation in the terminology which has met 
with some opposition. I refer to the expressions ^ strong ' 
and ^weak' as used to denote the tenses commonly 
known as secunda and prima. We have seen good 
reason to place the tempora secunda before the tempora 
prima in our arrangement of the verb. Could we then 
continue to use these terms ? Ought we to confuse the 
pupil by teaching him that one is two and two is one ? 
The numerical designation of these tenses is moreover 
objectionable for another reason. It leads us wrongly 
to expect both formations in every verb, whereas the 
rule is quite the reverse, one form or the other, not both 
together, being found. A change in the terminology 
was therefore in my opinion unavoidable in this case. 
At the same time a comprehensive expression is given 
embracing the whole of the so-called tempora secunda 
and prima. For this reason, the distinction which from 
a scientific point of view at first presents itself for the 
active and middle aorist — the distinction I mean between 
simple and compoimd — ^is not applicable throughout. 
For the perfect, which I call*' weak,' cannot be proved 
to be a compound tense; still less can the passive 
aorist, which I call 'strong,' be proved to be a simple 
tense. The expressions 'old' and 'new' also would be 
imsuitable, especially for the passive aorists. I am well 
aware that the expressions 'strong' and 'weak' seem 
also objectionable at first sight. But they have at least 
the advantage of brevity ; they are used in German 
grammars, although not quite in the same sense, and 
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are easily intelligible. That those forms are called 
^strong' which spring as it were from the internal force 
of the root, and those 'weak' which are formed by the 
addition of syllables externally, can easily be made 
inteUigible to the pupil ; and at the same time it is 
very easy to compare the double formation of perfects 
in German or English {nehnie 'take' nahm 'took,' like 
Tpejro) erpairov, hege 'cherish' hegte 'cherished,' like 
\eyft) €\€^a). To this may be added the somewhat 
extensive parallelism between Greek and German with 
regard to the intransitive and transitive meaning of the 
verbs quoted in § 329, sank and senkte like eSvv eSvca, 
trank and trdnkte Uke einop eirta-a, loach and Idschte like 
ea-^riv etr^caa. Thus, as yet, I know no expression 
which offers so many advantages with so few deductions 
as this, and therefore I retain it till some one coins a 
better. In necessary innovations it is often of more 
importance that men agree, than upon what they agree. 
I have still a few words to say on the arrangement of 
the classes of verbs. The first and last class are to a 
certain degree necessary consequences of my principle 
of division, for which reasons have been given. They 
are the extreme opposites. In the first class there is no 
distinction between the verb-stem and present stem ; in 
the last the distinction is so great that two essentially 
different stems, and often a third, are united to make 
one verb. In the division of the other classes my plan 
has been to proceed from the lesser changes of the verb- 
stem to the greater. Thus in the lengthened class (2) 
the two stems are distinguished simply by the weight of 
the vowels; in the T-class (3) and the I-class (4) one 
sound only is added in each case ; but the additional I 
gives rise to more or less striking changes of the stem. 
In the fifth class the nasal is extended to the syllables av 
and ve ; the sixth class has the important addition ck, 
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and the inchoative idea often connected with it shows 
that this addition was not made without a purpose. It 
also gains further importance from the redupKcation 
frequently found with it. The seventh or E-class might 
appear at first sight very simple, and fitted to have a 
place among the first classes. But inasmuch as this e 
is sometimes found in the present stem, sometimes in 
the verb-stem, and serves to connect the most various 
formations of tenses, we find in it a somewhat compli- 
cated anomaly, which forms the proper stepping-stone 
to the eighth or mixed class, as that in which alone, to 
be accurate, we can use the word anomalous in the full 
sense. 

On § 226. 

Of the origin of the person-terminations, and many 
other questions respecting the structure of the verb, a 
detailed account will be found in my ^ Bildun^ der 
Tempera und Modi im Griechischen und Lateinischen ' * 
(Berlin 1846), with which may be compared Bopp's 
later explanation, Vergl. Gramm, II, 2nd ed., and 
Schleicher's Compendium^ and my pamphlet ^ Zur 
Chronologie der Indo^erm. Sprachf.^ p. 212. 

In respect to the terminations ^aTai, -aro I have now 
followed Schleicher {Compend. 681, 692) in regarding 
the a as an original part of the termination, after which 
as in Skt. -a^^, -a^a the nasal is dropped. Similarly in 
ace. sing, after the a and in the negative a for av, d- 
Ta/cTo-9 beside dv^vefio^. 

It is important to bear in mind continually, and as 
soon as possible to impress even upon the pupil, the 
fact that the similarity between the 3rd pi. and 1st 

♦ This work, so far as it concerns Greek, has been recast, and pub- 
lished as * Das GriechUche Verbvm.^ The first toI. has appeared. 
(Leipzig 1873.)— Ed. 
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sing. BO often observed in the historical tenses, e.g. 
e-Xv-o-v, is merely due to a corruption of the original 
sounds. In the first instance the latter form was 
e-Xv-o-fi, cp. Lai er-a-m, and also inqtuz^m (e)a-um. 
This change of m into n can in this case be illustrated 
in a common New High German form i ich bin = 
0. H. Gr. W-m. On the other hand, the complete form of 
the termination of the 3rd pi. in the historical tenses, 
was 'VT. A glance at the Latin forms will convince us 
of this, without having recourse to more distant lan- 
guages. Lat. er-a-nt stands for es-^-nt, which corresponds 
to the Ionic ea-or-v, but has preserved the -nt without 
mutilation. Even the Grreeks themselves in the Doric 
dialect still distinguished the two forms by the accent. 
The 1st sing, was l-Xu-o-i/, the 3rd plur. ^-XiJ-o-i/ 
(Ahrens, Dor, 28), the difference being due to the fact 
that the full form of the latter was €-\im>-i/t. The last 
syllable in the 3rd pi. being long by position, drew the 
accent on the penultimate ; but in the 1st sing, the 
general law of accentuation in the verb-forms took its 
course, and the accent was placed on the preceding 
syllable. 

On § 228. 

The comparison of the Greek conjunctive ♦ with the 
Latin conjunctive forms characterized by long a is 
established by me in Tempora und Modi, p. 264 ff., 
in agreement with Pott, but in opposition to Bopp and 
other scholars, Schleicher takes my view, p. 710. 

The element peculiar to the optative, which in most 

cases is simply an iota, is also found in a fuller form in 

the syllable ce (e.g. Xv-o-ce-p) and crj (e.g. in de-irj-v). 

♦ On the Greek Conj. and Optative cp. Curtius, Zur Chronologic , 
pp. 230, 240 ; and Delbriick * Der Oebrauch des Con^uncivvs und 
Optativs: Halle, 1871.~Bd. 
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This fuller form is apparently the original one. It 
points back to a pre-Grreek syllable ja or ja^ and t must 
be regarded as the shortened form of this syllable. In 
aorist forms of the optative like Xu-o-e-ta-?, Xv-ae-ia-v 
(§ 268) the old a has been retained without alteration, 
and the a in Ionic fiax-o-ui-ro can be regarded in the 
same light (§ 233 D 6). 

On § 230. 

The far-reaching distinction between the two main 
conjugations, which comes to the surface in Sanskrit 
just as in Greek, I used to regard in union with 
earlier explanations, especially Buttmann's, as due to 
the presence or absence of a moveable vowel, originally 
serving to connect the stem . and termination. This 
view I have supported at length in Tempora und Modi 
p. 39 ff., where I have also discussed the difficulties stand- 
ing in the way of the different views of Bopp, Pott, and 
others. The vowel in question which in Greek varies 
between €, o and co, in Sanskrit only between a and dj 
is regarded, on the other hand, by Schleicher as a con- 
stituent part of the present stem {Compendium p. 763, 
776) in such a manner that, for instance, \vo Xve, (fyepo 
<t>€p€ and the Sanskrit counterpart of the latter bhara, 
are regarded as present stems. This view, which when 
working at my Grammar, and at the first edition of these 
^Elucidations,' I did not share, is, I am now convinced, 
the correct one. In my treatise ' Ziir Chronologie der 
Indogermxmischen Sprachforschung^ p. 225 ff. I have 
given in detail the reasons which have determined me 
in taking this course. To return to them here would 
carry me too far, and quite beyond the sphere of these 
' Elucidations.' Here it may suffice to refer to the 
fact that the vowel, merely because it is lengthened 
in the conjunctive, and united with the sign of the 
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mood, IS proved to be tolerably fixed and immoveable. 
Hence for scientific objects *I prefer to call it the 
thematic vowel, and in preparing the ninth edition of 
the Grammar, I hesitated for a long time whether 
I ought not to introduce this name into the practical 
work also. But I could not make up my mind to 
this alteration, as I saw no essential benefit likely to 
come of it for a school-grammar. In Sanskrit, where 
this vowel always appears as a and only varies in 
quantity — bhard-mi, hhara-si^ bharor-ti — bhara can very 
easily be given as a theme or stem ; in Greek where it 
varies between o (w) and € it is too mobile for us to 
establish it as a part of the stem without further expla- 
nation, when the pupil has been accustomed to regard 
the stem as something 'fixed/ especially as neither ^epo 
nor <f>€p€ can be given for the base-form. It is in the 
Skt. bhara that both first become one. The thematic 
vowel has therefore in reality become in the course 
of language a half-mobile element, combining the 
completely rigid part of the stem with the thoroughly 
mobile terminations, and I see no pressing reason for 
withdrawing the term connecting-vowel^ if we explain 
it in this way, from a school-grammar. From this 
term the pupil will most easily obtain the correct 
view that the vowel in question — the characteristic of 
the first main conjugation — gives to this conjugation 
the stamp of a certain uniform mobility. For if we 
wished to make a strictly scientific division between the 
two main conjugations based on the view here given, 
we should say that the first, which is by far the more 
frequent, exhibits a changeable vowel before the person- 
terminations ; in the second the vowel, if present at all, 
is unchangeable except in regard to quantity. 
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On §§ 234, 235. 

The augment is in all probability a demonstrative 
pronoun-stem referring to past time, like the G-erman 
da, damaU {Tempora und Modiy p. 126 ff.; Schleicher, 
Compend. 749). The original form in G-reek as in 
Sanskrit was a, of which certain traces still remain even 
in the Greek dialects (Ahrens, ^oL 229, to which add 
Hesjch, aa-fiea-de Sti<f>0€tp€). Before consonants the a 
regularly became e ; before vowels it took the form of 
the initial vowel, and combined with it to form one long 
syllable. Thus we can suppose the Doric &yo~v to have 
arisen oi\t of a^xTf-o-p, from which, in ilie Ionic dialect, 
must come ^ov. To the Greek &p^o corresponds the 
Sanskrit ctr^ta, which has arisen from a-ar-ta (Grundz. 
323). This contraction had certainly taken place before 
a became divided into the three sounds a, e, o ; and after 
that the root ar became fixed in Greek as o/j, Sap^o stood 
beside dp'vv-fjbc, as in the earlier period of language 
&r-ta stood beside ar-naU'ini. The same was naturally 
the case with initial € also, e.g. in ^a-av = Sanskrit asan 
beside itr-Ti = Sanskrit ds-ti. With initial i and v we 
might certainly expect a diphthong. But it must be 
observed that primitive verb-stems beginning with this 
vowel are not common. Hence they followed the 
analogy of the initial hard vowels ; and by degrees the 
feeling grew up in language that the augment (ai/^i/o-49) 
was nothing more than a lengthening of the vowel. 
The mobility of the augment also is common to Greek 
and Sanskrit. But it would be quite wrong to suppose 
that the augment is not essential, because it is some- 
times dropped in poetry. Language not unfrequently 
lays aside individual symbols of meaning, when, by 
means of them, forms have been coined, so distinctly 
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marked, that the original elements are no longdf 
absolutely necessary. 

The doubling of the p after the augment is owing to 
the fact that a consonant has, as a rule, fallen out before 
ii With the aid of the kindred languages this conso- 
nant can often be discovered, e.g. in e-ppe-o^v, i.e. i-a-peF- 
o-v = Sanskrit a-srav-a-m, from the root <r/5i;= Sanskrit 
sru (^Grundz.j 329) ; l-ppcTr-o-v, i.e. i^Fp^rr-o-v from a 
root Fpeir (ibid,, 327), the F of which occurs also in 
Kohji-vpoy^. 

On § 236. 
[In some verbs the augment (c) becomes ci instead of 17.] 
His apparent irregularity, like that just mentioned, 
may be explained from the history of language, and 
reference is made to this fact in the observation on this 
section. With the exception of eoo), the origin of which 
is still a matter of opinion, it has been proved that all 
the verbs here quoted originally began with a consonant, 
c^tfo), suetus (Grrundz., 236) ; eKLaato, vol-v-o (334) ; 
€\k(i>, Lith. velka (131); ^-o-pui, sequor (420) ; 
ipyd^ofjuai, ^work' (171) ; e/OTr-o), serpo (249) ; ia-Ttddt) 
iaria = Vesta (370) ; ^-(o (182) ; etjaiyr (373) ; elX^-i; 
(509) ; elaa, sedes (225). 

On § 237. 

[Verbs which originally begaa with a digamma, i.e. with a con- 
sonant, have the syllabic augment in spite of the initial vowel. 
ioprd^uj has the augment in the second vowel : dpdto and dvotyot have 
both the syllabic and temporal augments.] 

These phenomena like those in the preceding section 
can all be explained by the loss of an initial consonant : 
avidvco = aFavSavcoy Latin suavis (G^/^nrf^.,214); ovpio), 
Sanskrit vdri, 'water' (326); oD0iQ), Sanskrit va-vadh-a 
(244); oDve-o-fiai, vendo (300). ioprd^o) stands for 
iFoprd^o) (529) ; with e prefixed (cp. p. 34). The loss 
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of the consonant was readily compensated. In the first 
instance, no doubt, the preceding vowel was lengthened 
(cp. ^aa-iXrjos) ; hence Homeric fj-eih-rj = i-FeiB-^ 
(§ 317, 6 D), but afterwards the reverse process took 
place, and the following vowel was lengthened (cp. 
^aatXicos:) ; hence krjvhav-ov iwvo'xpei^ apparently with 
a double augment, kaXjco-v (§ 324. 17) i'^Jopa-o-v (Rt. Fop. 
GrundzUge, 324) av-i^ry-o-v. Ebel has rendered good 
service towards clearing up these facts in Kuhn's 
Zeitschr., IV, 170 £F. The irregularities which from 
the arrangement of the Grammar could not be men- 
tioned here, because belonging to the aorist stem or the 
later verb-classes, can easily be brought into combina- 
tion with those here pointed out by means of the 
references to these paragraphs, which are never omitted. 

On § 238. 

The position of the augment (and the reduplicated 
syllable) between the preposition and verb-form is 
proved in Derivation (§ 356) to have a deep foundation 
in the structure of the language. The preposition was 
always felt to retain a certain individuality : the real 
verb-form follows it. After the pupil has learnt (cp. 
§ 446) the free position of the prepositions in Homer, 
and how they can be separated from the verbs which 
they define, a simple reference will show him that the 
position of the augment rests on the same grounds. 

On § 243 B. 

[Homer inflects the a stems of contracted verbs in three ways 

1. — The syllables regularly contracted by the Attic writers remain 
open and unchanged ; doidid-ciy vaierd-ovai, with fem. part, vaierdtaaa 
for vaierdovaa with a remarkable change of ov to w. 

2. — Contraction takes place ; dperf = dperd-ei, vpoi-Ti^ha — it/dos- 
i7i)5a-e. Sometimes ae becomes 17, not a. 

3. — Extension, instead of contraction, takes place when a vowel of 
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the same kind is inserted before the long one which results from 
contraction ; 6pd(a contracted 6/)w, extended 6p6c^.'] 

In thus assuming an ^extension' I have adopted the 
usual method of explanation. For this a few words 
of excuse are needed. It is one of the rare instances 
in which I have purposely inserted an explanation into 
the Grammar, though I knew it to be at variance with 
the true course of the history of language. That forms 
like 6p6oi>j opda^y did not as a matter of fact arise out 
of the contracted forms 6p&, opg,^;, but rather stand 
midway between opdoo, opdet^, and apSy^ opa^, could 
escape no one who has an open eye to the history of 
language ; and for many years I have treated these 
forms in this manner in my lectures. In the main 
therefore I fully agree with the view taken by Leo 
Meyer in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprach/,, X, p. 45 ff*, and 
Verffl. Gramm.j I, p. 292 £F. 

All contraction of dissimilar hard vowels into one 
long vowel rests on two processes : first, one vowel 
became assimilated to the other ; and secondly, both, 
when assimilated, became united into one long sound. 
These two movements, as a rule, took place at diflTerent 
times in the history of language, and the first must 
necessarily precede the second. Here, as so often, 
the Homeric language preserves the results of two 
separate epochs of language side by side, the original 
form without any change at all — vaierday, the assimilated 
opoco, and the contracted 6pd>/JL€vo^. On these various 
forms see I. Bekker, Horn, Blatter I, p. 47. The 
assimilation of vowels is by no means merely a pre- 
liminary step to contraction ; the phenomenon also 
occurs independently, e.g. in SeBd^aadat (§ 326 D, 40) 
= SeSd-e-adaiy in {fyadvraTo^ from <f)a€VTaTo<; shortened 
from (fyaecvoTaro^, and also in <f>advdrj for <f>aiv0rj, 
yodaaKov for yodea-Kov, aoo-^ for <rao9 (cp. aa(i>T€po<;)y 
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similarly in mjiridaf; beside vrj'rrUrj (original form vrjTna- 
ja). In this assimilation we see most plainly the power 
which one vowel exercises on the otiier. Even in this 
preliminary stage the deeper 0-sound overpowers the 
clearer A-sound; but this, on the other hand, over- 
powers the medium E-sound (§§ 37, 38). Hence, in 
the first case the assimilation is retrogressive ; in the 
second, progressive. 

So far all is simple — so simple that such an expla- 
nation could be admitted without hesitation into a 
school-grammar. But now we find forms like opoaxra 
opoaxrc opowvrai, in which the processes mentioned do 
not suffice ; for according to them we should expect 
opoovtra opoovcc opoovrai. In the two first of these 
forms Leo Meyer arranges the diflSculty in a manner 
by no means satisfactory ; but in regard to the third, 
and forms like ^Imvra opotpev and the like, he assumes 
without further trouble that they were wrongly written 
down at the time of the settlement of the Homeric 
text ; and ought therefore to be replaced by opoovrai 
^ooovra opooiev. Such a proceeding, even if it could 
be justified scientifically, is absolutely inadmissible in a 
school-grammar, where only the forms really in use 
can be taught, not those which rest on conjecture. 
But even from a scientific point of view Meyer's hypo- 
thesis is not merely very rash, but totally untenable. 
It is clear that according to the laws of contraction 
in Attic-Ionic, opoovrai iSooovra opooiev could never 
have given rise to any other forms than opovvrac 
l3oovvra opotev, Meyer (p. 53) seeks to invalidate this 
objection by the remark, ^ It is a far older and more 
extensive law that two similar vowels should contract 
into the corresponding long one.' But in this case 
we have to deal with forms which are by ^o means 
of great antiquity, but comparatively late, i.e. belong- 
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ing to a historically demonstrable period in the life of 
the Greek language. At the time when contraction 
began to force its way in, a difference must have been 
felt between the vowels in v6o<; and those in opooyvra, 
otherwise we should not have vov^ as the contracted 
form of the one, and op&vra as the contracted form 
of the other. Now how rash it is to declare Homeric 
forms, occurring again and again in the text whidi 
has come down to us, to be errors of writing, in order 
to obtain a uniformity which is really no uniformity at 
all ! The real forms op&vraL ^o&vra op^ev vouch for 
the existence of the opooDvrav ^oocavra op6<pev which 
are found in the text of Homer. But how can we 
explain the singular cd, by the side of which stands the 
long a of opdan; ? We must connect it I believe with 
another lengthening which at first sight seems very 
strange. From Spd-oi-fMi comes SpdhOL-fMi^ from fiva6~ 
fjL€ifo<; fjLvco6fi€vo<;, and similarly imrvmovrw; from imvoov- 
Ta<;. With the assimilation is here connected a change 
of quantity of the same varying character as that in 
l3aa'i\r]0<; beside ^aaiXeax;, /Saa-iXrja beside ^aaiXAd, 
and in the phenomena presented by the augment which 
have been discussed already. In that case the length- 
ened syllable was explained as arising from the desire 
to compensate for a lost spirant. And so here : -ao), 
-eo), -OG), have, as has been already mentioned, sprung 
from a form -ajd-mi The loss of the y, which in other 
instances was vocalized, e.g. veiKclo) iraXaUo, was com- 
pensated by the lengthening, sometimes of the preceding 
vowel, irecvdcov Spoioi-fiL^ and sometimes of the following 
vowel, opocovra opooxn, and also (f>6(o^ = <f>a(f)o<;. But 
in some cases both vowels were lengthened, e.g. Bpoiaxn 
Tf^oocoav, and in others again, neither — aoiStdovaa, It 
is not my object in this place to follow up the length- 
enings In question any further, otherwise many other 
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dialectical forms would require discussion, especially 
Doric forms like i/i-ieTpm/ie^ = ifiCTpovfiev, ofiLoofievoi = 
ofiovfievoi, which Ahrens explains, Dor.^ 210 ff. In 
these also the long vowel is apparently due to the 
same cause. 

This is in brief my conception of the phenomenon 
in question, with which may be compared the expla- 
nation given by Dietrich in Kuhn's Zeitschr., X, p. 
434. Like myself he is opposed to the views of Leo 
Meyer, and I agree with him in many points, but not 
in all. In any case this is a matter on which many 
difficulties remain to be cleared up. I have therefore 
put a check upon my desire to adopt at least some 
part of our more correct views into the grammar, and 
have preferred to allow the old doctrine to remain. It 
has at least the advantage of being very simple and 
intelligible. 

Throughout the division of the verb-classes attention 
has been also directed to the formation of nouns, be- 
cause in them the pure verb-stem is often found in the 
plainest form, and indeed can be shown there only 
when no strong tenses are formed from it. As the 
formation of words can seldom be a distinct subject 
of instruction, it is the more important to point out, 
as occasions offer, the most striking formations of 
nouns. In this way not only are a number of words 
impressed upon the memory; but at the same time 
the pupil is made to feel that such words are not 
mere vocahula to be found in the dictionary, but 
essential forms of language, standing in the most 
intimate relation with the formation of verbs. 
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On § 248. 

The lengthening of the stem-vowel in this class of 
verbs is the more clearly organic, because the lengthened 
form denotes the more extended action of the present 
stem ; Xelir-eiv as distinguished from \nr-elv.* In this 
case therefore phonology, inflexion, and syntax unite 
(§ 484 ff.). Of this formation of the present stem a 
few relics only remain in Latin, e.g. dlo-o Rt. die 
(causi-dic-u-s), fld-o (older feid-o) Rt. ftd {fid-e^s), 
duc-o (older douc-o) Rt. due {dux, duels), [Op. Verbum, 
p. 214 fi*.] 

On § 249. 

The attempts hitherto made to explain the T in the 
present stem of this class cannot be considered as suc- 
cessful (see Grundz., 621 ff.). But there is no doubt that 
the formation is exactly parallel with Latin verbs like 
plee-t-o, nee^t-^. [Cp. Verbum, p. 227 ff.] 

On § 250. 

The changes of sound brought before us in the 
formation of this class have been already discussed. 
These verbs may be compared with Latin forms h'ke 
fae-i-o verb-stem fac, fod-i-o verb-stem fod, pat-i-or 
verb-stem pat, the peculiarity of which also consists in 
the fact that the i is confined to the present stem. 
The corresponding class in Sanskrit is formed by adding 
the syllable ja or jd to the verb-stem, e.g. Rt. hip, 
present stem hup-ja, 1st sing. pres. kup-jd-mi (I fall 
a-wishing), Latin cup-io. In the same language we 
find the root jd meaning ^ to go,' which stands in ex- 
actly the same relation to the shorter sound i as Greek 

* Yet observe that the lengthened vowel is present in the aor. pass. 
i-Xeiip-driVf and in first aorists of this class, when they occur. — JEd. 
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U-vai to i-fievac. Hence with Bopp (Vergl. Gr., II, 
357) and other scholars, I consider it quite probable that 
the present stem of the verbs of this class is due to 
composition with this root. The original intransitive 
meaning required by this supposition is still actually 
demonsjirable in many of these verbs in Sanskrit (cp. 
Temp, und 'Modi,^ p. 88). In Greek the additional 
element has become a purely formal instrument of 
construction which is applied among other usages to 
distinguish the present stem from the pure verb-stem. 
But inasmuch as the action expressed by the present 
stems very often denotes the effort and desire to realise 
the idea conveyed by the verb-stem, we may still per- 
ceive a link between origin and meaning. Compare 
Engli^ phrases like ^ to go a-begging I ' German 
betteln gehen^ sitzen gehen. [Cp. Verhuniy p. 286 ff.] 

On § 258 /. 

In the future stem the requirements of instruction 
made it necessary to deviate a little from the dis- 
coveries of comparative grammar, the main drift of 
which is as follows. In Greek the formation of the 
fiiture is retained most perfectly in the Doric dialect. 
Here we find in addition to the a an Iota which as 
in the present stem of the fourth class corresponds 
to a Jod in Sanskrit. Thus a Doric future like Scoalco 
corresponds to a Sanskrit da^sjormi. But even the 
Dorians retained the Iota only before w and o (Ahrens, 
210) ; elsewhere it becomes €, e.g. SoxreW, and then 
Sft)<ret9 by contraction {Grundziigey 555). In this 
shape the fuller form is known even to Attic as the 
Doric future (§ 264), e.g. irXeV'a-ov-fJbaL, For the 
most part, it is true, the original spirant Jod was 
entirely lost, and a alone remained as the characteristic 
sound of the future. As therefore in the Grammar I 
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had to assume stems for the Attic dialect, the future 
stem must there be \u(t. With regard to the origin 
of this future formation I now adopt the view held 
by Schleicher {Compend., 819), who sees in it a form 
compounded with the future of the substantive verb, in 
preference to the explanation given in my Tempora und 
Modi, p. 317. [^Zur Chronohgie der Indog. Sprachf. 
p. 243.] From the root as (Greek eV) language de- 
veloped a present form after the fourth class. This 
was originally as-jd-mi and is retained in the Latin 
ero = es-ioj the middle form of which is the Greek 
eaaofiai, = iaiofjuiL As we have already suggested, 
the additional ya-mi signified originally ^I go'; the 
hypothetical ia-uo therefore would mean ^ I go to be,' 
from which a future signification could very easily be 
developed. Compare the French je vais /aire (pro- 
vincial English ^ I am a-going to do '), the Latin datum 
iri with the rare correlative form in the active ^ datum 
ire^='daturum esse.^ With this ia-uo * I go to be' 
or ' I shall be ' the other verbs must be compounded in 
order to acquire a future in the same manner as the 
perfect stem in Latin is compounded with ero, e.g. 
cecid-eroj in order to form its proper future, i.e. 
the futurum eocactum. In the process of composition 
the € of the root has been lost, — a phenomenon by no 
means strange, the same vowel constantly disappear- 
ing elsewhere in many languages, e.g. Latin s-Ur-mus, 
s-Ur-nt for es'U-mu8, es-u^nt In stems ending in X, />, 
/i, V we find an € in the future : fjuev-i-o), after which a 
sigma has undoubtedly dropped out, so that we get 
fiev-e-a-Q) for fiev-eaico. Hence it might be supposed 
that this € also belongs to the root €?, and that fiev-eaiw 
stands in the same relation to TrpaKo-Lco as Greek ia-fjuiv 
to Latin s-u-mus. But in Sanskrit we find a vowel in 
the same position which can only be regarded as an 
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auxiliary vowel or, more strictly speaking, as an ele- 
ment necessarily developed out of the preceding mute, 
e.g. in tan-i'shja-miy which corresponds to the Greek 
Tei/-e-G) (i.e. rev-e-a-Ko) ; so that the view introduced into 
the text of the grammar — that the Greek e also is a 
similar vowel — is the more natural. According to the 
laws of euphony in Greek a between two vowels 
disappears; hence it is lost in rev-e-av-^, but retained 
in irpaK-aio), irpd^co. The view maintained by some 
younger scholars that rev-e-w is a quite different forma- 
tion into which this <r never entered, is more easily 
shown to be false by forms like KeX-a-o), Kvp-a-coy from 
which it is clear that even the liquids and nasals did 
not in the first instance avoid the combination with a. 
The distinction between the two formations is purely 
phonetic, and therefore it is quite impossible to apply 
the terms ^ strong ' and ' weak ' to the future.* 

On § 265. 

The futures here quoted, eZofiai irlofiai, are remains 
of an older formation without <r and therefore without 
composition. Here as in elfjLi (§ 314, Obs,) the present 
stem serves for the future. 

On § 267. 

The a of the weak aorist is usually traced back to 
the same source as that of the future, i.e. the root €?. 
But while the future is compounded with a peculiarly- 
formed present stem of this root, in the weak aorist the 
verb-stem enters into combination with the pure verb- 
stem €9, to which however the immovable vowel a is 
appended in order to make the inflexion more easy. 
We find the same addition in the Sanskrit prseterite 

* A somewhat different view of the futures in -^« is maintained 
by Leskien, Stud. II, 79 f. 
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ds-a-m^ Greek ^-a for '^a-a-fi, Latin er-a-m for es-a-m. 
The stem Xv-aa therefore means literally ^ to be loosing,' 
e-Xu-aa ' I was loosing.' Thus the weak aorist stands 
in the same relation to the strong as the Latin perfect 
solutus est to the Greek AiXu-ra^. In each we have to 
deal with an auxiliary verb used for periphrasis, but in 
the aorist, as in the fiiture, this has become completely 
amalgamated with the verb-stem. In the stems ending 
in \, p, /i, V language struck out a different path in the 
formation of the aorist from that followed in the future. 
No auxiliary vowel was inserted, but these consonants 
were allowed to come into direct collision with the 
objectionable a which seldom maintained its place in 
the conflict — e-KeK-aa e-Kvp-aa e-oTeX-aa (Hesych.), 
but as a rule vanished, being either assimilated to the 
preceding consonant, e.g. jEoKc t-revva = €-T€i/-<ra, 
Homeric cS^eWa, and this may have been the older 
process, or dropped without leaving any trace of its 
existence beyond a compensatory lengthening — erewa 
&if>€iXa, eareiXa. — The few non-sigmatic aorists formed 
from other verb- stems may be explained in the same 
manner. Language avoided the collision of too many 
consonants by shortening the original eiir-aa rive^K-aa 
to elira fjveyKa. 

On § 272. 

The perfect stem with its numerous forms requires 
discussion at somewhat greater length. The peculiar 
and essential symbol of this stem is the reduplication. 
There can scarcely be a doubt about the aim which the 
genius of language had in view in applying this instru- 
ment to the formation of the perfect stem after the 
remarks of Bopp, Vergl. Gr., II, 388, Pott, especially 
in his latest work ^ Doppelung^^ 205 ff., myself. Temp, 
und Modi, 171 ff., and others. That stem denotes 
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the completed action. And to signify this language 
employs the same means or instrument of which she 
avails herself frequently for the formation of intensive 
verbs, and generally to denote any strengthening of the 
idea expressed by a word, ire-ifyevy as distinguished 
from ^vy and also from tpevy denotes in the liveliest 
manner the action as brought to completion. For the 
same reason the syllable of the stem is also strengthened 
in many other ways in this tense. The Greek language 
at least in the time of its fullest bloom used the perfect 
stem exclusively in this, the obviously original sense, 
and in doing so displays an antiquity superior to all the 
other members of the Indo-Germanic family^ Hence 
it is better adapted than any other to represent the 
original intentions of language in regard to the forma- 
tion of tenses. But it is true that this, like other 
advantages of the Greek language, would scarcely have 
been seen in their true light, did not the kindred 
languages offer us the material for comparison. 

With regard to the form of reduplication it will here 
be sufficient to refer to the fact that the similarity of 
sound between the augment and the reduplicated syllable 
before certain double consonants is purely accidental. 
The accident however is in harmony with the widespread 
tendency of language to avoid any undue repetition of 
the same sound in two consecutive syllables (cp. Grund^ 
zilge, 659 ff.). 

By reduplication all the forms of the perfect, however 
widely they may differ in the mode of their formation, 
are kept together as a whole ; and the unity of this 
whole must not be obscured even in practical instruc- 
tion. The reduplicated stem is seen in its purest and 
most naked form in the middle, where the terminations 
are added to it immediately, Xe-Xv-fiaij ire-irpwy-fiaL. 
In this case there is one mode of formation only. For 
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the distinction between strong and weak forms which 
is carried out in the aorist to the complete separation 
of two entirely distinct stems, comes before us in the 
perfect stem in the actire voice only ; and even there 
the strong and weak forms are merely diflfierent modes 
of forming one and the same stem. This must be 
pointed out to the pupil, and he must be shown that 
the distinction in this case is to a certain extent 
secondary. 

In the middle the perfect stem follows the conjuga- 
tion in '^L in joining the person-terminations directly 
to the stem ; in the active as a rule it avails itself of 
a uniting vowel; ireTrparf-a-'iiev as distinguished from 
irerrparf-iiau The origin of this vowel can hardly be 
different from that of the 'connecting' or thematic 
vowel of the present stem. Forms without a uniting 
vowel like IS-fieVy later la-fiev, ^e^a-^ieu fora-re could 
be treated separately in § 317. This is not the place to 
examine in detail Schleicher's view of the a in the 
perfect (Compend., 731, 737), which in regard to some 
forms differs from mine. But even from what has been 
said it will be plain why the a cannot certainly as in 
the weak aorist be regarded as an essential part of the 
stem ; and why we cannot assume stems like ireirparfay 
y&yova. -It is to be observed moreover that in the 
aorist the a passes as the characteristic vowel through 
the moods and verbal nouns, Xvaa-c-fit Xva-d'TO) Xvcro- 
<r0ai, etc. 5 but in the perfect this is not the case, 
Trerrpdr/'O'i^fjn weTrpay-ipai, Here quite different vowels 
make their appearance. 

Older grammarians distinguished in the active be- 
tween the perfectum secundum and iiie perfectum primum. 
Under the first came all those forms which in 1st sing, 
join the a without any further addition to the redu- 
plicated stem yeyov-aj iriirpdy'a. Under the latter 
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came two classes of perfects — those formed with k and 
those with an aspirate. But if we put the facts clearly 
before us, we see at once without going back to their 
origin that the forms in k can indeed be considered as a 
separate class, but the aspirated forms cannot. For in 
the first place, when we attempt to follow the old plan 
in establishing the aspirated perfect as a separate for- 
mation, we are met by the question : to what class are 
we to refer the perfects of stems ending in an aspirate ? 
yeypa(f>-a is regarded as a perfectum primum. It is 
assumed therefore that in this case aspiration was 
intended, but could not be carried out on account of the 
aspirate already in existence. In this particular instance 
the short vowel might be brought forward by which 
yiypa^ is distinguished from XeXijOa. It may be said 
that this short vowel shows that ry€ypa<f>a is not analogous 
to the so-called perfecta secunda. But what are we to 
do with aK7JXi<f>-a, opdpvx-a ? In the Attic reduplica- 
tion the penultima is not lengthened as a Tule-^cucrJKo-a, 
ikrjXvO-a, As the aspirate is found also in dXeufxo, 
Bv(ipvx-o<;, i.e. quite independently of the perfect stem, 
it would be more reasonable in this case to assume a 
perfectum secundum. But further, even Buttmann 
(Ausf. Gr. I, 410) saw that a considerable number of 
those changes of vowels which were usually regarded as 
characteristic of the so-called perfecta secunda were to 
be found in connexion with and h/ the side of aspira- 
tion. To be consistent, those who explain yeypa<f>a as 
a primum because the vowel remains unchanged, must 
consider 7ri'n'0fjL<f>a K€/cXo<f>a T€Tpo(f)a as secunda on 
account of the change. But compared with the stems 
TTc/iTT kKctt Tpeir these perfecta secunda have the 
addition of a breathing ; they are aspirated. Hence if 
we would strictly maintain the old distinction between 
the perfecta prima and secunda^ we must allow, either 
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that aspiration is no exclusive mark of the perfectum 
primum, or that a change of the vowel is not an exclu- 
sive mark of the secundum. In the first case there ceases 
to be any reason for separating the aspirated forms as a 
distinct mode of formation from the unaspirated ; in the 
second there ceases to be any reason for considering 
forms \ikeyeypa<f>a to be different from XiKrjOa, In both 
cases we have the indubitable result that a hard-and- 
fast line cannot be drawn between the two formations. 

This difficulty has been felt ; and the attempt made 
in consequence to support the aspirated forms by uniting 
them with those in /c. Buttmann (p. 408) assumes a as 
the peculiar ending of this perfect, and he has often 
enough been followed in maintaining that this spiritvs 
combined with the preceding guttural and labial mute 
to form an aspirate, but ^ between two vowels and after 
a liquid it changed into k in order to become audible.' 
But the science of language knows nothing whatever of 
such a change of the spiritus asper into k. That mini- 
mum of a sound which we call the spiritus asper appears 
in Greek almost always as the last residuum of a 
spirant. It would be against the analogy of the whole 
history of soimd for the strong guttural k to spring 
from such a mere shadow of a sound. No one who has 
the least knowledge of the manner in which such 
questions are treated at the present day would even for 
a moment agree to a theory which for Buttmann's time 
was acute, but which, though deserving notice as an 
effort to introduce unity into variety, is, when examined 
closely, without any foundation whatever. 

Nevertheless the attempt to distinguish the aspirated 
perfect as a special form has found a new defender 
among the students of comparative grammar. No less 
a person than the venerable founder of this science, 
F. Bopp, seeks to maintain this distinction, but in a 
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manner in which, as I believe 1 have already shown 
{Temp, und Modi, p. 191), it is impossible for us to agree. 
He discusses the perfects with k and the aspirated 
perfects merely en passant, while treating of the aorist 
{Vergl, Grr., II, 446). The k of the three isolated 
aorists €-Sa)-/ca, e-Orj-Ka and ^-xa he compares with the 
<r of the ordinary Greek aorist, and is of opinion that k 
may have arisen out of a. But there is an entire absence 
of any sufficient and established analogy for such a 
change.' For it is really no analogy at all that in 
Ecclesiastical Sclavonic the spirant ch, rather than k, 
appears as the representative of s ; and even less, that 
in certain Lithuanian imperatives, which have no con- 
nexion with the weak aorist, k is used for s, especially 
as this k is explained by Schleicher (lAtk Gr,, p. 231) 
in quite a different and far more satisfactory manner. 
From these manifestly insufficient premisses Bopp goes 
on to conclude that a is the source of the k in the per- 
fect no less than in the aorist, and of the aspiration also. 
But in regard to the perfect, even he can point to no 
analogy in the kindred languages to prove the e^^stence 
of <r. The wide difference between the sounds k and a-, 
which very fairly represent the extreme opposites 
among the Greek consonants,* thoroughly justifies us 
in doubting and even decisively rejecting this explana- 
tion. The reputation of such a scholar as F. Bopp is 
not lessened by the fact that some of his opinions are 
controverted by those who continue to work in his 
spirit. It would be superfluous to make this remark 
had not the authority of his name been used on this 
very point to protect an assumption which has nothing in 

* Savelsberg, it is true, has attempted to' bring these sounds 
together again, especially in Kuhn's Zeitschr. xvi., but without being 
able to produce any convincing grounds in his favour, valuable as his 
essay is in other respects. 
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itself to support it, and to bring forward as an estab- 
lished fact that explanation of the perfects in which no 
other recent scholar, so far as I know, agrees with Bopp. 
The whole tendency of the modern science of language 
leads us to point out wherever possible a distinct cause 
for every sound and change of sound. Hence^ there 
has been no Want of other conjectures on the origin of 
aspiration in the perfect, which are however no more 
satisfactory than Bopp's. I may refer on this point to 
Tempora und Modi, p. 193, and Grundzilge^ p. 459. In 
the latter place I have treated this aspiration in com- 
bination with the other cases in which a Tenuis or Media 
becomes an aspirate in Greek, and the result is that 
we can hardly regard the aspiration of the perfect as 
anything more than a simple alteration of sound without 
any definite reason, which can only be explained by a 
tendency of the Greek language not unknown in other 
instances also. The strong inclination of the Greek 
popular speech towards aspiration has now been placed 
in a far clearer light by W. H. Roscher's exhaustive 
investigation 'De aspiratione vulgari apud Groecos ' {Stud. 
I, 2, 63 ff.). 

In maintaining this view of the aspirated perfect 
which Pott originated, and has again advocated in his 
later work^ Doppelung,'* p. 257, two circumstances still 
deserve especial consideration — viz. (1) that the same 
aspiration is found in 3rd pi. med. in ^arai and -aro, 
quite independently of the act. perf and without any 
interchange with fc, e.g. TerdxaraL, Homeric epx-ara^ 
(Rt. €py)j cp. § 287 ; and (2) the small number of the 
aspirated forms, which are quite unknown to the Homeric 
poems, where for instance we find KCKoirm instead of 
K€Ko<^m, the form usual in later Greek. In Tempora und 
Modi, p. 196, I have enumerated but twenty-one aspi- 
rated perfects in all, a great portion of which are not found 
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before the time of Polybius. To these, it is true, a few 
more may yet be added. I have marked five which may 
find their place here by the side of those already noticed. 
Stems which have already an aspirate are naturally not 
counted. From stems in k we find heheux'^ (Com.), 
S€Br)'ya (Babr.), SeS/ct)%a (Hyperides, c, Lt/cophr,, p. 29, 
6 Schneid.), ivjjvoxd, beside 7re7r\o%a (Hippocr.), KCfci]- 
pirj^a, TTCTrXe^a, 7r€7r/oa%a, eTrr^^a (Demosth. 4, 8), 
7r€^v\a%a, — from stems in 7, ^a by the side of aryrfoxO't 
fiXKaxa in compounds, etXoxO' beside X^\€%a (Galen), 
ficfiaxcij fi€fJiiX^) ai'e^a by the side otavi^a, op(opexoTe<; 
(Suid.), T€Tax(i, — from stems in tt, ^ep\e<\>a {airo^e- 
/3X€(f>6T€<; Antipater ap. Stobaeum, 70. 13), KexXo^a, 
K€Ko<l>a, 7r€7rofi<f>a, rirpo^a by the side of rerpacfya (from 
TjoeTTG)), — from stems in ^,^e^\a<\>a (Demosth. 19. 180) 
by the side of e^Xa<^a (C. I. n. 1570), re^t^a (Polyb.), 
€t\i]<f}aj TiTpi(f>a. The quantity of the vowel in rirpi^a, 
fiifjLcxO'j and T€0\v<f)a is not ascertained.* To these may 
be added the doubtful SiaireTraix^^ (7ra/5») in the much- 
discussed expression of Sophocles on his own artistic 
development, in Plutarch, De profect, in virtute, chap. 7, 
for which Bergk (Prcef, ad SopL, p. xxxi.) conjectures 
Swi7re7rXa/cft)9 and B€BdpSa<f>€ (Hesych.), from SapSaTrro), 
the characteristic of which is not clearly shown in any 
form. Such being the case it is obvious that the active 
perfect, with the exception of the forms in k from vowel- 
stems, is on the whole a rare tense. Buttmann saw this 
(A. Gr., I, 410). It is therefore very absurd to im- 
press upon the memory of the pupil forms like rervira 
and TiTv<j>a, neither of which are found anywhere, 
though they have not yet disappeared from our gram- 

* Cp. Gust. Stier. Ztschr. f. Gymnasialw. 1869, S. 440 ff. riea<t>a 
which I formerly quoted is not proved, for in the only place quoted 
for it, Crobylos fr. 3 Meineke (Com. Ed. Minor, p. 1170), the MSS. 
have r^dai<p€ which is as meaningless as T4da<p€. Without doubt 
T4B\i<ff€ is right, as Meineke has assumed, Ath. vi. 258 f. 
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mars and grammatical writings [cp. Veitch, mb. voc, 
TUTTTft)]. And nothing is more unreasonable than to 
require that the pupil should be taught to form an 
active perfect to every verb. This is to m^e him learn 
more than the old Athenians knew. He ought certainly 
to learn that only which really occurs in the literature 
preserved to us in the best period of Greece, and not 
fancies fashioned after the model of supposed analogies 
such as were the futura aecunda which before the times 
of G. Hermann and Buttmann disfigured our Greek 
grammars. 

This discussion will be sufiicient to justify the position 
which I have allotted to the aspirated perfect, but a few 
words are still needed in regard to the form with k which 
I denote exclusively as the weak perfect. This also can 
be traced in its gradual growth from Homer onwards. 
In Homer the k is inserted in the first instance after 
vowels: T€0vrjK(6<; by the side of redvijdq. At a later 
period it forced its way into stems in \, />, v, and dental 
mutes, taraXfca e<\>dapKa KCKOfiiKa. From these facts I 
formerly drew the conclusion that fc was here nothing 
more than a phonetic element introduced to unite stem 
and termination. This view I now admit to be unten- 
able for the reason that in no other instance has k grown 
up out of the hiatus, and I have retracted it in the first 
edition of the GrundzUffe, where p. 62 will be found a 
conjecture on the origin of this k. In any case the 
sound is analogous to other elements which are added to 
the verb-stem. Schleicher, Compend, 708, adopts my 
view of the aspirated perfect, but marks the origin of the 
K as obscure, 825 . 

On § 283. 

In order to understand the formation of the pluperfect 
we must begin with the Homeric forms. i-Tedrjir-ea is 
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distingmshed from the perfect stem reOrjir by the prefix 
of an augment belonging to a past tense and the ad- 
dition of -ea. On the origin of this -ea we can scarcely 
have any doubt, when we call to mind the Homeric 
imperfect ea — ^ I was' — which stands for iaa and a yet 
older iaafji and came under our notice above (p. 123) in 
treating of the formation of the weak aorist. Since this 
iaafjL is exactly the same as the Latin eram (for esam), it 
follows that there is the most complete identity between 
forms like i-Treirrf^-ea and pepig-eram. The compound 
form i-TreTrTjy-ea therefore is not different in value from 
the periphrastic 7r€7n]ya>^ ^v (Temp, und Modi, 332 ; 
Schleicher, Compend. 826). In the 3rd sing, the a 
passed into € as in the weak aorist and the perfect ; 
i-re-drpre-e : the 3rd plural i-reOijir-eaav has retained 
even the a ; — terminations in -aav being frequent in 
other formations also and especially in ^<rav, eaav, so 
that here there was no collision between two vowels. 
Thus far all is quite clear and without any difficulty. 
The old Attic first persons in -17, e.g. i-^eTrovOrjy may 
also be simply explained by the rules of contraction ; and 
if at first sight it is strange that the 3rd sing., e.g. in 
Homeric and perhaps Attic * rjSrj — ^ he knew '— Jias the 
same form, the explanation is that in this person also 
there was in the first instance an a, and that the con- 
traction took place at a time when the 3rd sing, did 
not yet end in -ee but in -ea, while the forms in -eiv of 
this person are naturally to be regarded as contractions 
of -€€(v) with V ephelkystikon, and therefore stand in 
exactly the same relation to the more frequent forms in 
et as eTedrjireev to eTeOrpree, But here we are met by 
a real anomaly. When the diphthong e^ had become 
usual in 3rd sing., which is everywhere the most 

* Cp. Gerth, Qucestionei de graccR tragcedia dialecto. Stud. L 2, 
222. 
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frequent form, it became inserted at a later period in 
forms where it was out of place like 1st and 2nd sing, 
and the plur. and dual ; and after the analogy of nu- 
merous other first persons sing, was introduced in that 
person also. But e-XcXv/ce^-j/ is a much later formation 
than iXeXvfCTf. Eustathius on Od. yft 220 quotes good 
authority for the fact that the best manuscripts of Plato 
and Thucydides have rj and not eiv. The extreme point 
of confusion was reached when et found its way into 
3rd plur. in which person there was never at any time 
any occasion for contraction, and consequently for the 
diphthong. But here also the result of the analysis of 
language has been most splendidly confirmed by the 
tradition of grammarians^ which is the more trustworthy 
because it has no point of contact whatever with scien- 
tific views. The Atticists recommended the forms in 
-eaav, rejecting those in -eurav (Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, 
p. 149) and good manuscripts have the latter form but 
rarely in Attic writers (Matthiae § 198. 5, Kriiger § 30. 
6 Anm. Veitch p. 189). — In contrast to the common 
formation of the pluperfect by composition the Homeric 
i-fii/jbrffc-o-v is formed simply, i.e. without the help of 
the addition of the substantive verb ; so too those very 
old pluperfect forms like i'Tedpa-aav, i'Trkind'fi&f (§ 
317), which have moreover no connecting vowel, being 
indeed in no need of such an expedient inasmuch as 
they follow the formation of the pluperfect middle, 
rather than the active. 

On § 291. 
That the futurum exactum or 3rd future is com- 
pounded of the perfect stem and the future of the root 
€9, Uke the corresponding tense in Latin, SeSaxro/jbac like 
ded-ero, needs no further confirmation after what has 
been said. The insignificant variations in the quantity 
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of the vowel in the future and the perfect stems which 
consist exclusively in this, that the vowel is more often 
found long in the future than in the perfect, may very 
well be explained on two grounds. 1. The Grreeks 
had always a tendency to lengthen short syllables when 
surroimded by others also short. Hence the (o in 
<TOi^a>T€po^, evciovvfio^;. 2. The analogy of the common 
middle forms was obviously not without a certain 
influence — thus we have Xekdaofiai following Xvaofjuai 
in contrast to XiTJj-fiac. 

On§§ 292—299. 

The two passive stems are the most difficult forms 
in the Greek verb. In analysing them, the kindred 
languages are so far of no assistance that they present 
no form exactly parallel and used in a similar manner. 
It is not our object here to solve difficult problems but 
to put together results which can enliven and advance 
instruction in Grreek. The following observations then 
may suffice. The two passive stems like the Greek 
aorist the future and the pluperfect are without doubt 
compound formations. The passive meaning peculiar 
to these stems is not denoted by the person-termina- 
tions as in the other passive forms — on the contrary 
the terminations of the two aorists are active — 
but must lie in the stems themselves, i.e. in the 
elements €{rf) and Oeidrj) appended to the verb-stems. 
I have already stated in Temp, und Modi p. 329 ff. my 
conjecture that the e has arisen from the root^a 'to go,' 
which w^e have already met more than once in another 
phonetic form. Here this root would be used without 
a connecting vowel after the analogy of the conjuga- 
tion in -fjbi, e.g. as ard in e-arrj-v, yvco in e-yvco-p, and 
since the verb-stem, when it appears in its pure form, 
has an aoristic force, the direct application of a stem 
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like ypa(f>-€ to express the aorist is accounted for. The 
passive meaning of this root is vindicated by Sanskrit 
forms in which the syllable ja combined with person- 
terminations active no less than middle gives a passive 
meaning and also by forms like the Latin vmum ire or 
venire, the passive of venum dare or vendere. i'ypd<f>-i]-v 
therefore was pretty nearly equivalent to the German 
' ich ging schreiben^ gerieth ins schreiben (' I went a-writ- 
ing — fell a writing ') ; just as the German in Ver/all, 
in Verlust gerathen or verloren gehen is synonymous 
with verloren werden (' to go lost '=^ to be lost'). — In 
regard to the weak passive stem only so much is certain, 
that it stands in close connexion with numerous other 
formations which present the same consonant 0. The 
formations in point will be found collected in Chrundz. 
64. It is probable that this 6 arose out of the root 0e 
(Sanskrit dkd) which even in Greek signifies not merely 
' to place ' but also Uo do ' (e.g. Sappho, Frag, 62, ri 
K€ delfjuev ;), but how this 6 comes to be used with a 
passive meaning is a difficulty which I have attempted 
to solve in Kuhn's Zeitchri/ty I, 26. Schleicher, Com- 
pend. 827 ; Corssen, Jahn^s Jahrb., Bd. 68, 368 ; 
Lange, Ueber den lateinischen Infinitiv, p. 23, have 
adopted more or less decisively my conjecture that in 
the de we may recognize a compound, a combination 
of the root de with the je already mentioned. 

On § 301. 
The shortness of the stem-vowel in the formation 
of the tenses of numerous verb-stems, e.g. jeXcuo, fut. 
yeXacofjbai, is here pointed out merely as a fact, because, 
though many conjectural explanations have been given 
of this phenomenon, proof can be obtained in very few 
cases. Since in the tense-stems in point a short vowel 
is the rule where the verb-stem has lost a dental con- 
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sonant T)efore the additional elements, e.g. in TrXi-o-eo 
from the root ifXar, (f>pd-<r(o from the root <l>paS, and 
since the same stems present their final consonants 
elsewhere in the form of a, e.g. ireTrXaa-fiat, (j>paa-T6^, 
it is natural to connect both phenomena, the shortness 
of the vowel and the frequent insertion of <r (§§ 288, 
298, 300), in such a manner as to assume that stems 
ending in a dental sound must be our starting-point 
in explaining them. In many cases this can be done 
with probability. Thus reXi-co appears to be a denomi- 
native from T€\€9 (nom. reXo?), to which re-reKea-fievo^ 
stands in the same relation as Kc-KopvO-fievo^; to the 
noun-stem Kopvd. In this case the formation of the 
present from such a stem can certainly be explained 
by the phonetic laws of Greek, reKea-Lm, reXe-uo, 
Homeric reXeia), reXioD. Elsewhere kindred formations 
with S or T have been brought forward, e.g. (nrah-oDV 
for aTrd'W (nra-aoi) i-aTrdadrj-Vy apvr-o) by the side of 
dpv-(o for dpV'Orw, But here the rejection of the dental 
in the present between two vowels creates a fresh diffi- 
culty. Since no phonetic law in Greek forbids aTraSco 
as a form of the present, we should, in attempting to 
get rid of the old anomaly, create a new one which 
wa^ not in existence before. Besides, etymology is 
against the assumption of a root airaB {Grundz. 255). 
This whole question has been discussed at length by 
Leskien in connexion with the double a in future and 
aorist forms, Studien II. § 67 ff. 

Without giving my approval in every detail to the 
positions and suggestions advanced in that essay, I 
gladly allow that for many of the forms in question 
stems in a have been proved with more certainty than 
formerly. In regard to other verbs, the path followed 
by Pott, JEtym, Forsck 11^, 970 fF., seems preferable, 
and we ought to regard the confusion of verbs in aa> 
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and a$», xm and vfo) as the source of the phenomenon. 
In any case these investigations are by no means suflB- 
ciently advanced to exercise any influence on school- 
grammar. The same holds good of the stems K€pa^, 
Kp€fia^y Kope^j which have been assumed for Kepd-vw-fic, 
Kpefm-vvv-fjii, Kopi-wv-fu, and some other formations of 
the same kind. 

In e-vw-fiL alone the first v has been really proved 
to be due to assimilation (root €9, fe?, § 319, 3), and 
the same origin is in my opinion probable for a^i-wv-fii 
{Grundz. 522). But in a school-grammar the forms 
e-a^rj-v, e-a^rj-Ka make the assumption of such a root 
unadvisable. The a which in the formation of tenses no 
less than of nouns appears between vowel-stems and the 
various terminations is as yet by no means thoroughly 
cleared up, and cannot certainly be removed at a stroke 
as it were by making it in every case a component 
part of the stem. It is not from any carelessness or 
inattention, but after the fullest consideration, that I 
have preferred in such cases simply to point out the 
anomaly. 

On § 304. 

The verbs in -fiL might have been divided into more 
classes than I have made. More especially it seems 
advisable from a scientific point of view to treat as a 
separate class those which distinguish their present 
stems from the pure verb-stem by reduplication (§ 308). 
But the number was too small to justify us in doing 
so. There are but nine Greek verbs in all of this kind, 
and they can therefore be regarded merely as a part of 
the first class. The same holds good of the verbs in 
'VTjfii (§ 312 D), which moreover with the exception 
of Bvva/juat are not found in Attic prose. These also 
are nine in number, Sd/ju-vrj-fit Klp-vr)-/jn, Kprj/jL-va'/Mu 
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fidp-va-fiav irip-vrj-fii TriX-va-fiai Trir-vrj-fn, atcih-vq-^L 
Bv-va-fiat. 

Among these frnp-va-fiai is used only in the present 
stem, Svva-fiai has an unchangeable stem Bvva running 
through the whole formation of the tenses and occasion- 
ally increased by the addition of a sigma (Svi/daTrj^;) ; 
and all the others are provided with secondary forms 
of different structure which are in more common use. 
To treat the dissyllabic stem arya ipa Kpcfia also as 
separate was the less necessary for my purpose, as no 
certain explanation can be given of their origin. 

On the other hand, the verbs in -vv/jlc are clearly to 
be regarded as distinct. The syllable vv is restricted 
to the present stem, and the number of the verbs of this 
kind runs up to thirty-eight. In every respect there- 
fore they may claim to form a class by themselves. In 
their formation these verbs are evidently clearly allied 
to those numerous and variously-formed verbs which 
extend the present by the addition of a nasal, either 
alone or in combination with different vowels, and 
therefore they stand in close connexion with the fifth 
or nasal class which inunediately follows them in my 
arrangement. As regards the origin of these nasal 
additions, I recognize in the syllable vv, which corre- 
sponds to the Skt. nUy e.g. op-vv-fieu = Skt. T-nu-mas 
for ar-nu-mas, just as in the va (vtj) already mentioned, 
a suffix joined to the stem, thus abandoning the view 
maintained in Tempora und Modi, and agreeing with 
Schleicher, Compendium p. 770. The present stems 
op'Pv SetK'VfM fjur/'Vv stand to the verb-stems op SeiK 
jjLt^ exactly in the same relation as the larger noun- 
stems ^p^o oir-cL KkoTT-ev to the shorter So ott or 
inf kXctt. On this matter I may refer to my essay 
Zur Chronologic der Indog. Sprachf,, p. 227. 
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On § 305 ff. 

I have been reproached with the inconsistency of 
regarding sometimes the short vowel, e.g. in Be Boy 
and sometimes the long one, e.g. in yveo ^uo^ as primary ^ 
in roots which end in a vowel. But in assuming these 
forms, with regard to which on the whole I differ but 
little from other grammarians, I have acted upon a 
definite plan : the root is quoted with a long vowel 
where the length extends to the greater number of 
forms, and with a short one where it is confined to 
the smaller number. The distinction between e-de'Trjv 
deivac de-ac-^, Si-Bo-rai Sovvac S6-<7t-9, (f>d-0i ^-t6-9 
on the one hand, and forms like yv^-vac yvta-ro-^ 
yvSi-ai-s, ^Ua-vaLj aXA-vai aX/o-^v^, Te-^pcj-fjuai i-rpah- 
dij-Vy on the other, is sufficiently marked to justify the 
distinction. In stems like those of arrj^vcu, fiifivrj-fiac 
Te-dr)-Ka, there is the further practical consideration that 
as T] can arise out of e no less than a, it is only in ara 
fia 0vay that we cto recognize the real stem-vowel. 
The quantity, where it fluctuates, is purposely left 
unmarked. In this way I believe all objections are 
removed so far as Greek grammar, and at any rate 
Greek school-grammar is concerned. When we take 
up a higher point of view so as to include in our 
observation the corresponding forms in the kindred 
languages, we shall, it is true, find reason to alter our 
judgment. The Indian grammarians allow no roots in 
a, but only in d, so that Sanskrit dd corresponds to 
Greek So, Latin dd-re (by the side of do-nu-m), Sanskrit 
dM to Greek de, Sanskrit gd to Greek /3a (ySaiW). 
But Schleicher in an essay in Kuhn and Schleicher's 
Beitrdge, II, p. 92 ff., has brought forward weighty 
reasons for universally assuming short a as the primitive 
form in these roots ; and he follows this plan in his 
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Compendium. But even in this case we must continue 
to regard the long vowel as the characteristic in those 
roots in which metathesis is found, e.g. in 71/0) ( = 
Sanskrit gind Latin gnd by the side of German kan7i)j 
since that form of the root only in which the vowel 
stands between the two consonants (e.g. 6av ^aX fiev 
T€fi fiop crop) regulariy presents the. short vowel ; 
but, on the other hand, when metathesis takes place, 
the vowel is long (^i/iy-ro-? ^i-fiKrf^Ka fjbe'fMvrf-fiai 
cTpcovvvfjii), Consequently in roots which present the 
vowel in the latter position only, the length of the 
vowel is a part of the stem. More obscure in origin 
is a number of other stems like ^m oKto afju/SKm, but 
in these also the long vowel is undeniably fixed, ie. 
forms part of the stem. 

On § 321. 

In this, no less than in the following classes of 
verbs (as is pointed out even in the observations in 
the Grammar), we must carefully observe that over 
and above the peculiar characteristics of each dass 
many isolated specialities present themselveB. Since 
language in general applies very various means to 
distinguish the present stem from the verb-stem, we 
cannot wonder that we sometimes find several of these 
means united Several pleonasms may be observed 
in the most widely distinct provinces of language. 
We need only call to mind comparatives like ^epeto- 
T€/)o-9, and superlatives like irpcoTiaro^, No one would 
think of availing himself of these extended forms to 
overthrow the usual arrangements of the comparative 
and superlative. Similarly in No. 1 of the verbs here 
given, fiaiv'co, we find the double addition in the 
present stem. From the root ^a arose first fiav, then 
^av-i. Here and elsewhere the doubt might arise 
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which of these two additions is to give the mark for 
classification. Does ^alvta on account of the t belong 
to the fourth or I-class (cp. fialvofluu), or on account of 
the V to the fifth or nasal class ? The first arrangement 
would be recommended by the comparison of Latin 
ven^i-o by the side of vin-i (cp. Umbr. ben-nist = ven- 
erit). But in favour of the second is the circumstance 
that in Greek the v occurs in the present stem only, 
and we cannot therefore in this case establish a root 
pav, whereas, on the other hand, in <l>alp(o though we 
can go back to a root ^, yet if we leave a few Homeric 
forms out of sight (^o-ei/ ire-ifyq-ao-fuu) <f>av only can 
be recognized as the verb-stem, and the verb therefore 
belongs to the fourth class. As in this case then we find 
the fourth and fifth classes united, so the peculiar mark 
of the seventh or E-class and especially of the second 
division of it, viz., the lengthening of the verb-stem by 
an e added to facilitate the formation of tenses, occurs 
occasionally in all the other classes. There is only 
this difference, that in the seventh class the additional 
element is the mark which distinguishes the verb-stem 
from the present stem, whereas in the other classes 
it is something accessory and claims attention only for 
the formation of certain tenses. We therefore who 
have taken this distinction between verb-stem and 
present stem as the basis of our arrangement, can be 
in no doubt about the place which each verb ought to 
occupy. In spite of a/JbapT'Tj-a-ofiai, dfiapTdvco belongs 
to the nasal class, and the same is the case with av^- 
dv-<o in spite of auf-^-crw. In ojiK^urK-avto we find 
the additional elements of the inchoative and nasal class 
combined, as is pointed out by the reference to § 324. 
But the proper place for the verb was in § 322, 
among those which add -ai/ to the stem. So too the 
circumstance that the root tt* is supplemented in the 
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construction of many forms by the root tto, and con- 
sequently must be mentioned in the mixed class, is no 
reason that the relation of e-Tn-o-v to TrtVco should not 
be mentioned in this section. 

When the root-vowel is short, the mere addition of 
the syllable av is not enough, but the nasal is also 
inserted in the root and is thus doubly represented, 
fiavO-av Tirfx^-av XafilS-av. This nasal is apparently 
due to a repetition in the root of the sound contained 
in the following syllable. 

I have already referred (p. 138) to the connexion 
of this nasal class with the verbs in -vv-fii. This 
connexion is especially prominent in some of the 
verbs which belong to this place. The Homeric 
dialect has preserved the form rl-viHfiCy and therefore 
it is not impossible that tC-v-od arose out of ri^vv-ay, 
and <f>0LvV'd'(o makes an older form <f>0i,'Vv-(o for 
<f>0l-V'(o not improbable. In § 318, 4, it is noticed 
how frequently we find secondary forms in the 0- 
conjugation beside the verbs in -vv-fii. In this way 
also we may explain iXav-vw by the side of the verb- 
stem i\a. We may carry it back to iKor-vv-co [cp. 
Ahrens, jForm^Z., p. 127], and assume the same meta- 
thesis of the V which is brought before us so plainly in 
yovv-a = yoviha (Latin genu-a). 

No less plainly is the internal homogeneiiy of all the 
nasal additions of this class displayed by the fact that 
we possess double forms which exhibit a certain varia- 
tion on the part of language in regard to the exact form 
of the nasal syllable. Thus by the side of haK-vta we 
find, in quotations of the grammarians only, Sar/Kciva), 
which serves to combine forms like ^alvcD and aftaprdvo), 
the connecting-link between afiapr-dv-w and Kv-vi-ad is 
iKav-co by the side of U-vi-O'/jLaL, while the Ionic vy-vv- 
fiav {Kadlyvvfxai), retained in Hippocrates, forms the 
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transition to the verbs -vv-fiL (Lobeck, Technol,, 209). 
So too laxO'Vw (in a longer formation laxavcuo) by the 
side of vTT'y afiTT'iax-vi-o-fJuiL. The numerous verbs 
which belong to this place have been illustrated by 
Lobeck on Buttmann, Ausf. Gr., II, 64 ff. 

On § 324 * 

The sixth or inchoative class is one of those possessions 
common to Greek and Latin which show how extremely 
close is the connexion existing between the two lan- 
guages. There is, it is true, something analogous to 
it in Sanskrit. But only three verbs in that language 
form the present stem in this manner — ^viz., by the ad- 
dition of k'h, the regular representative of sk in Indian. 
We might therefore assume a ga-sk-d-mi corresponding 
to the Greek fid-aK-m (Schleicher, Compend., 766), as 
the predecessor oi ga-k' h-d-mi, ^I go,' from the root ga=: 
Greek pa. But not merely have the sounds lost their 
original form in Sanskrit; in other respects also that lan- 
guage stands below the classical languages in regard to 
these forms. In it there is no trace of that specific mean- 
ing of the additional element which in the two classical 
languages is retained to so great an extent that the class 
is termed from it the inchoative class. The inchoative 
meaning is not only found in the verbs mostly of de- 
rivative formation which are termed inchoative in the 
strict sense, e.g. fyqpd-aK-o) (cp. sen-e-sc-o), rj^d-aK-to 
(cp. pube-sc-o), dva-^Loo-a-fc-o-fiat, (cp. revivisc-o), but 
may also be easily recognized in many others, e.g. in 
IxL-fivrf-aK-O'iJiai (cp. re-min-i-sc-or), dXS-'^-a-K-cd (cp. 
adolesc'o), yL-yvd-crK-o) {= gno-sc-^), SL-Sd-aK-co the 
causative correlative of the intransitive di-sc-o. As the 
inchoative meaning consists essentially in the fact that 
the action comes to pass gradually, those present stems 
♦ Cp. Verhvm, p. 265 ff.— Ed. 
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which denote the gradual working out of an action, e.g. 
€7n-fid'afC'€iv, pac-i-so-i are distinguished from the in- 
choatives in the narrower sense, which denote a gradual 
process, merely as transitive from intransitive, i.e. as 
t-a-Trf-fjLc and Latin sist-o from arrj-vai and stare. Thus 
therefore in-irl-aK'Q) fi€0v-aK-co ap-ap-C-aK-o) become 
intelligible. The reduplication found in not a few verbs 
in conjunction with the ctk is naturally to be regarded 
as an additional strengthening element, even as it is 
applied in an independent manner in the verbs in -p.!, 
to form the present, and occurs here and there in the 
verbs given § 327, 14-17 {yl-yv-o-p^t, ttZ-tttw rvrpd-o)). 
After what has been said there can scarcely be any 
doubt that this class originally comprised those verbs 
only in which it was the intention of language to denote 
in the present stem the gradual realization of an action. 
Even in those forms therefore, in which such a meaning 
can scarcely, if at all, be proved in the historical era 
of the language — e.g. fikd-aK-ay Bpfo-aK-w ore/o-Z-cr/c-Q), 
Latin ulo-i-sc-or — ^we may reasonably assume that it 
existed at an earlier period. We need hardly dwell 
upon the fact that the ck of the iteratives in -(tko-v is 
not different in nature and origin from the additional 
^element in the present, and consequently the iterative 
was only an isolated preterite of this formation of the 
present. The gradual realization and the repetition of 
an action are regarded by language as nearly akin. 
Both form the opposite to the sudden incidental action 
of the aorist. This class possesses a peculiar interest for 
the student of the verb in general, because we can in 
this case prove a particular meaning for the additional 
element in the present stem. It ought' however to be 
mentioned that the origin of this <tk is unknown to us ; 
the last and highest question therefore still remains 
unanswered. 
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In the mode of adding the element also, Latin and 
Greek present a high degree of similarity. We need 
only compare {g)nO'8<yo {gyna-sc-or cre-sc-o with 7*- 
rYPco-o-K-^o Tn'Trpd-aK-ia ^Ki-KXij-afc-ao, the derivatives 
ril3d'a/c-cD yqpa-aK'W with Latin ira-so-OTy aX-t-a-K-o- 
fuu orep-i-aK-m with Latin ap-i-sc-or pac-i-sc-or, and 
StSa-o-zc-o) Xa-aK-co in which a guttural is lost with 
di'so-o, to perceive that the laws of formation are the 
same. It is a striking fact that the genius of language, 
— ever intent on delicate distinctions, — ^has separated 
the iterative forms, which in spite of their close rela- 
tionship have some peculiarities of application, from the 
inchoatives, at least in part by the connecting-vowel ; 
ard-aK-op, it is true, is formed like <^a-<7/c-tt), but €^-€- 
a/e-ov Ih-e-aK'OV are distinct from oTep-i-aK-to evp-i- 
(TK-a), and only ap-e-a/c-oD which, though elsewhere also it 
retains the €, cannot be separated from ap-fievo-^; ap-no-^ 
in the sense Ho accommodate one's self to' {Grundz. 
317), makes use of the connecting-vowel. This desire 
for distinction stands in my opinion by the side of the 
consistent development of the germs handed down from 
an earlier period, as a highly characteristic mark of the 
Greek language. 

On §§ 325 anrf 326. 

The seventh or E-class* is evidently composed of two 
formations of quite distinct origin. But as we have 
throughout made the relation of the present stem to the 
verb-stem the basis of our arrangement, and this relation 
in the verbs before us is shown in the fact that a super- 
fluous € is sometimes found in one position and some- 
times in another, it was certainly allowable for practical 
purposes to bring both under one point of view. That 
formation naturally occupies the first place which in 
* Verhum, p. 370 ff.—ED. 
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unison with the classes already discussed presents the 
extended stem in the forms of the present. With regard 
to the €, the addition of which distinguishes f^afie Sokc 
Kvp€ etc., as present stems from the verb-stems yafi Bok 
Kvp, I have already conjectured {Temp, und Modi, pp. 92, 
94) that it arose out of Jod. In my Grundz.y 557, I 
have illustrated and confirmed this explanation from 
other sources. The identity of this e with the Jod of 
the I-class is most apparent in the Homeric op-e-ovro 
{B 398, V 212). As e is found even outside tiie verb 
as the representative of an original Jod, this form, which 
belongs to the root op (op-vv-fiL), may be compared with 
Latin or-i-untur. If my view is correct, and I can see 
no reasonable objection against it, the first division of 
the seventh class presents at least in part the same ele- 
ment which characterizes the I-class. But there are 
good reasons for separating the two. Thus I could not 
maintain the same origin for the e in all the verbs of this 
class. In some it is quite as possible that the present 
stem is formed from a noun, and the rest of the tenses 
from a shorter stem. In 'xpaiafieto this is undoubtedly 
the case. The word evidently proceeds from ^a-a-t/io-9, 
and is derived from it in the same manner as ahtKe-w 
from aBcKO'^, The t became inserted in the radical 
syllable by epenthesis, on which see p. 44. Hence 
e-xpcuo^fi'O'V is quite an anomalous preterite, \vhich like 
e-iriTv-O'V became fixed for the aorist solely because it 
was distinguished from the imperfect i-xpala-fi-e-o-v 
(cp. i-TTCT-ve-o-v) as the shorter form. This origin of the 
€, which in the present case is certain and corresponds 
exactly to the origin of the same vowel in the derivative 
verbs in -co), is at least possible in some other verbs, 
e.g. in <f>iXi(t) (cp. (fyCko-si), KTwr-i-of (^tutto-^), pcTrre-a) 
which Lobeck on Buttmann, II, 52, traced back to 
piTTTo^y and Hermann, Soph. Ajac.^ 235, compares 
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with ^ac^arig in contradistinction iojacere. Similarly in 
7r€/cT€ft) (Aristoph.) and many other verbs discussed bj 
Lobeck, Ajax 239. Compare also Pott H^, 965 ff. 
That a formation of the present, in which that tense 
only belongs to the derivative stem and the others to the 
primitive, is not unknown in Greek is proved by the 
presents with a quoted in § 325 under n-p for this very 
purpose, yod-cD /jLTjKd-o-fiaL fivKa-O'fjLai by the side of 
€-yo-0'V fii'firjK^a e-fivK-o-v. In Latin this combination 
of two stems thus distinguished has prevailed, as is well 
known, to a very great extent — e.g. laixi-^e (older 
lav-e-re, Xov-etv) by the side of Zatn, son-a-^e (son-e-re) 
by the side of son-ui son-i-tuSy in which we cannot sup- 
pose that the long a has been dropped. For this reason 
I think it probable that the same view may be taken of 
the second or E-conjugation of the Latins, the e in which 
is confined to the present stem. Doc-ui therefore has 
not arisen out of doce-vij any more than IBo^a out of 
iSoKfjaa, but in Latin as in Greek the forms without e 
are to be regarded as the verb-stems, those with e as 
extended forms, and therefore confined to the present 
stem. Vani^ek {Latein. Schulgr,, § 187) has ajsp 
arranged these verbs on this theory; and the arguments 
which have been brought forward on the other side have 
not convinced me that we are in the wrong. After what 
has been said, sufficient reason appears to- have been 
given for the separation of the presents extended with 
€ as a distinct class. The division and arrangement of 
the phenomena of language ought not to be guided 
exclusively by our conjectures about their origin ; but 
above all by the evidence of the facts before us. And 
there is no question that everything which comes under 
discussion here was gathered up by the instinct of lan- 
guage under the interchange of verbs in -ew and -w. 
The second division of this class is of quite a distinct 
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kind. Here the € comes before us as a vowel uniting 
the stem and the additional elements of tense-formation. 
In many cases therefore it is simply an auxiliary or 
connecting vowel. Buttmann taking a similar view, 
classed together (II, 56) the epic perfects, ip-^p-e-rav 
(t 377, 524) and aK-vx-e-fiiuo-^; (E 364, S 29), to which 
may be added dp-vp-e^fiivo-^ in Apollonius Rhod. In 
many of the verbs belonging to this division we can feel 
the need of such a vowel, just as € is always inserted 
in forming the future of certain verbs (cp. Ahrens, 
Formenlehre, p. 119 ; Miiller and Lattmann, p. 102), es- 
pecially after p in the stems ip rop, after \ in j3ovK OeK 
fieXy after nasals in fiev vefi, after double consonants 
aX^^ av^ a^O €^/r oKiad hapO ^Xaor alaO ofiapT 
ipp fieXK TTCpS aXA, and even in dental stems like alS 
€vB (cp. €vaa> from dJa) Krjh fieh irer the formation of 
the tenses gains in clearness by the addition, in so far as 
a number of phonetic changes are thus avoided. There 
are also many anomalies in verbs of other classes which 
may without difficulty be brought under the same point 
of view^ e.g. ifi-Tjfi-e-Ka XoF-e^^aa ofi-co/jb-o-Tai (cp. 
i^pbeck, Elementa II, III, Leskien, Studien II, 120), 
iS'TjB-o-Tcu and eS-T^S-o-zca, and the Homeric aorist from 
irip'VTj'fic, i-^ip-a-ca-a (§ 312 D, e). In the first 
instance the inserted vowel may have been universally 
short. But in the E-stems the resemblance to the 
vowel-stems in e was too close to be always avoided. 
The vowel is still short in yiv-e-iri^ (cp. ffen-e-tria;), but 
long in y€V'i]'(ro-fiat ye-yev-rj-fuu. A great number of 
these /orms also are evidently of no great antiquity, es- 
pecially those in which the present stem becomes a new 
verb-stem by the addition of e; ^Soctac-i^-o-o) KaO-i^-T]' 
<ro/JLac (Plato) wf-7;-<ra KKavija-ca p^eSX-rj-ao) e-pv^-rj-aa 
ct><f>€l\-7)'Ka TUTTT-^'O-xo (Aristoph.). This convenient 
analogy appears to have been an especial favourite in 
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the conversational language of Attica. It was aided 
without doubt in some cases by the desire to avoid con- 
fusion; thus we have olrjaofiai by the side of otaofiav 
((f>ipo>), ipprjcro) by the side of ip&y fieKKrjato by the side 
of fJuekS), hefjaco (from Sef^crco) by the side of &;crft), 
ayQkcoyjii by the side of a^ofuu {arfG))^ ifiayaeo'dfiTjv 
(jid'XPfiaC) beside ifjba^dfirjv (jjuia-craf), fiaO-TJ-avfUU by 
the side of fju^aofiat (jirjiofiai), and fida<»> {fiaUo), 7racija-(& 
(iraUo) beside iraiaa) (Tral^o)). [Cp. Pott, Et. Forseh II ^, 
957.] Any one who wishes to follow further the spread 
of these aftergrowths must include the formation of 
nouns in his researches, the vowel being equally com- 
mon there. 

On § 327. 

This last or anomalous class also comprises very 
various elements. But a farther division of the material 
is hardly compatible with the requirements of instruc- 
tion. From a scientific point of view two principal 
divisions may certainly be distinguished. To the first 
belong those verbs the stems of which can be connected 
phonetically. Among these may be counted the first 
seven of the verbs given in this section {aip-e-co epX'O- 
fiat €p8-Q) eadlrto hr-o-puv €%-g) fiiay-a)), and further 
9, 10 {7rdo"X(o Triv'Co), and the five last (eVirov ^(rfvopoLi 
irLirTtd TVTpom i-avco), in which reference is made in the 
text of the Grammar to the connexion existing between 
the different forms. Thus in the last mentioned the 
present stem appears as a reduplicated verb-stem. 
Nothing is more intelligible than tnat yi-yvo-fiai as well 
as the Latin gingn-o has arisen out of the root ^ev and 
in the same manner Trl'TrT-a) out of the root ttct. The 
roots are clearly to be seen in i-yeV'O-firjv and the Doric 
€'Tr€T'0'V. In regard to the second verb the Latin 
pet-e-re deserves notice. Like the old Latin gen-i-tur 
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(Cic, de Ordt, II, § 141) it arises immediately from the 
pure root, Th&t pet-e-re and irea-elv and also irer-e-adav 
are identical in origin is shown in Ch'undz. 198. In 
many instances ifMireaelv is synonymous with impetere, 
impetum facerCy e.g. II. O 624. The od in "rri-TrrcD-Ka is 
explained by the e of the Homeric Tre-TTTe-m to which it 
stands in the same relation as iS-^jB-o-Ka to eS-TyS-e-o-- 
fiai. Without doubt the effort to distinguish the notions 
of ^ flying ' and ^ falling ' has helped in the selection of 
the 0-sound [cp. irT&crt^ and 7rTrj<n<;, ittcotvko^; and 
7m]TLK6^]. Ti'Tpci^ needs no further explanation. The 
stem rpa stands to rep (rcp-e-Tpo'V rep-e-to Latin ter-o 
ter^e-hra) as fMvr) (jitfivrjo-KO)) to fiev (/jAfiova), Tfir) 
(rfirjcris:) to T€fi (re/ii/oi). Another form of the shortest 
kind is presented to us in the Homeric rop-elv, — In the 
Homeric l-av-ta the stem, which begins with a vowel, is 
reduplicated simply by t as in L-rj-fjn, and more exactly 
still in i-aXK-o) (Grundz. 502). The root is aF (Grundz. 
361). Hence a f-€-<ra (a-€-<ja) as Xof-€-{r<ra. In Odyssey 
\ 261, a rhapsody allowed to be of late origin, we do 
indeed find the aorist lavcrai, but the derivation of the 
word from the root dF is as little affected by this form 
as the derivation of Si'Sco-fit from the root So by the 
occurrence of an isolated future SiSd-o-ay. Thus in the 
conjugation in o) we have a residuum, by no means 
inconsiderable, of that addition to the present which was 
more plainly marked in the verbs in -fii. i-<rX'Qy also — 
the stronger form of the present e)^-ft) quoted under 
No. 6 — is apparently to be traced back to the same 
principle of formation inasmuch as it stands for <n-ax'oyf 

In the remaining verbs the phonetic changes are less 
clear. A middle point in which the stems alpe and eX 
meet has been found in the Cretan d(f>aL\7](T€adai 
(Grundz., II, 509). We may assume a root Fap which 
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alternates with FeX. The present therefore was pro- 
bably in the first instance Fap-tr-m after the analogy of 
the I-class. From the penultimate the c passed into the 
stem-syllable. — The way in which such forms as ep8-« 
and pe^-co may be connected could be pointed out even 
in the Grammar, no phonetic changes being involved 
beyond those mentioned in the chapter on sounds. The 
same holds good of hrofmi and e^w. With regard to 
the first a word may be added on the aorist e-aTT'O-fjbrjv, 
The Homeric forms l-a-'Tr-ea-fiai e-aTr-e-aOat show that 
the syllable 6 was originally considered part of the 
stem, and therefore we have here to do with a redu- 
plicated aorist in which e stands for ere as in the 
perfect e^-^rrj-Ka. But in the Attic period the € was 
confounded with the augment and therefore dropped 
except in the indicative : air&fiai airkcrOaL, Of the 
forms belonging to e'yco, o;^-G)/sc-a deserves notice. It 
is regarded as an Attic reduplicated perfect, and stands 
therefore for o%-ft);^-a [cp. oXx-^'^'^ with a change of 
the second aspirate into the corresponding tenuis [cp. 
a^Ori'Ti^ — The irregularities of irivta are merely, so 
far difiicult as the change of a hard vowel into l is usual 
in Greek only before a double consonant. For this 
reason the stems tto and tt* could not be explained in 
the Grammar. The -^olic iroo-v-eD by the side of iri-v-c^, 
and still more the forms of the kindred languages 
quoted in Grundzuge, I, 263 leave no doubt that the 
soft vowel has arisen out of the hard one. 

Three verbs, ep-^-o-fiac Trd-a-x-co and fjbC-ay-cd have 
the common characteristic that the additional element 
in the present stands in connexion with the inchoative 
class. If we compare e/)-^-o-ftat with the stem iK-v-O, 
we perceive at once that ip and i\ are identical. As 
then we have good reason to regard p as the older 
sound when it alternates with \, we shall assume ip as 
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the root, which carresponds to the Sanskrit ar ^ to go ' 
{Grundz,, II, 503, 654). From this may be formed an 
inchoative present ip-ax-o-fiai, which again corresponds 
exactly to the Sanskrit ar-kh, i.e. ar-sk, a form, accord- 
ing to the Petersburg Dictionary, found, like ipx, only 
in the present stem* How the combination a-^ is some- 
times changed to ax, and then deprived of iiie sigma 
in the press of accumulated consonants, is shown in 
detail in the places cited above. But the stem cX also 
was not used as a verb without alteration. First of alb 
it took the additional vowel v which we see very 
frequently in combination with X, and with this we find 
it united in 7r/509-?;Xi/-To-9 Itt-t/Xu-?. Then was added 
that 0, which serves in a number of old forms to coin 
peculiar tense-stems (§ 338 D), and frequently, e.g. 
in eepy-or-d-e-v^ rnjLvv-ar-O'O'V is afiixed, as here, to a 
vowel added to the verb. We mentioned this above 
while speaking of the weak passive stem (p. 134). In the 
stem ikvdj which thus arose, the auxiliary vowel is of a 
peculiar nature. Sometimes it is organically lengthened 
like a radical vowel, e.g. eXeu-o-o/iat, etX^Xou^a, some- 
times, on the other hand, it is thrown out, as in the 
Attic fjXBov, — ird-ax^, beside the stems 7ra0 and irevO, 
has been frequently derived from irad-a-Kto. The 
aspirate, it was thought, which was dropped before <j, 
became united as the spiritus asper to the fc in the next 
syllable. But elsewhere we frequently find that the 
sibilants are able of themselves to exercise an aspirating 
power {a<l>6rfyo^ beside a^Troyyo^), Hence the explana- 
tion given is doubtful, and the more so as it is probable 
(see Grrundz. 653) that the in ira0 is an additional 
element. We are led, therefore, to a root ira with a 
secondary form ttcv (cp. ya yep, ra rei/), from which by 
the addition of 0, we have 7ra-^ 7rei/-0, and by the 
addition of aK, ira-aK, and with peculiar aspiration 
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Tra-aX' — Finally in regard to fil-^ry-ayj the Latin misc-eo 
makes a connexion between the 07 and the character- 
istic letters of the inchoative class probable. In this 
case, without doubt owing to some indistinct analogy 
with forms like fiuyrjvac fivy-w^fiiy the medial takes the 
place of the tenuis. 

We have now only to say a few words on those verbs 
belonging to this class which mark the highest degree 
of irregularity, inasmuch as in them two or more 
entirely distinct stems are combined into one verb. 
These are but five in number : viz. 4. €(T0ia> 8. opdeo 11. 
rpex-fo 12. <^/)-a> 13. elirov. The phenomenon as a 
whole is of peculiar interest to the student. It causes 
us to throw a glance at the abundance of verb-stems 
which the older language possessed to express nearly 
related notions. Even the pupil can be made to under- 
stand that, speaking strictly, in all these cases several 
defective verb-stems of slightly different meaning 
mutually supply each other's deficiencies, so as to form 
one idea, rpex-^o e-Bpafi-o-v are related to each other 
in the same manner as if we were to say * I walk ' 
(present), ^ I ran ' (past) ; itrdtco e'<^a^'0'V as ' I feast,' 
*I ate up.' Occasionally we can succeed with the aid 
of comparison in discovering the particular sense which 
was originally proper to the separate stems. I have 
attempted to do this especially in regard to the roots Fih 
(IBetp), OTT (oylrofiai), and fop (opav), which supplement 
each other, in Grundz, 95 ff. ; and Tobler in Kuhn's 
Zeitschr.j IX, p. 241 ff. has examined this remarkable 
phenomenon in a manner substantially agreeing with 
my view. He places it very happily on the same 
level with the irregularities in comparatives {ar/a06^ 
I3€\tI(ov, bonus melior optimus). It cannot be mere 
accident that language has fixed on one of the many 
roots which it possesses for the present stem, and on 
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another for the aorist stem. If the primary notion 
of the root vid was, as I beUeve that I have shown 
that it was, that of the discovering, perceiving look, 
that root was especially adapted to denote the moment- 
ary act (conspicere) expressed by IBelv", while the root 
Fop — ^which recurs in our ' ware' (Ho be ware of), and 
in the Greek &pa — in the primitive use of the root as 
seen in the Homeric iirt opovrcu (Od. 7 471, f 104), iirl 
opwpei (II. "V 112), no less than in ovpo^ ^ watchman,' 
denoted the cautious watchful look, and moreover in 
the derivative apd-oDy which presupposes a noun opa, was 
thoroughly adapted to express the continuous action of 
the present stem. 

We pass on now to the several verbs of this category. 
No. 4 iadlco obviously goes back to two distinct stems 
only. iB and ia-0 can be brought into connexion 
phonetically. The second form is increased by that ^, 
which we find also in the present stem of ttXtt-^-© 
Trprj-d'Oit, The Homeric ecr-^-o) is in ia-Ol-^ increased 
by the iota of the I-class. It is a noticeable instance 
of the agreement between the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages that the root eS, which the Latins inflect in many 
forms without the connecting vowel es-t es-tis es-sem, 
presents in Greek at least one form inflected in the 
same manner — the Homeric eS-fievai, — The root ^07, 
on the other hand, is analogous to the Sanskrit bha^ 
' to divide,' from which springs hhagas^ portio (^Grundz. 
Ill), so that we have a similar transition of meaning to 
that found in Sak (Rt. Ba Ho divide'), unless we suppose 
that the yet more concrete notion of ^ breaking ' is the 
primary one. This would agree very well with the use 
of the Indian words bha^y and bhang. 

In regard to No. 8 little need be added to what has 
been said. The root ott in the first instance stands side 
by side with the Latin oculus. The original /t-sound is 
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to be seen in the gloss qnoted by Hesychius okkov 
o^OaXfjLov, and in the changed form caused by the 
influence of the adjacent i in 6<Ta-€ (=6ki^), oaaofiai 
( rr ofC'V'O^fjLai,) ; see further Grundz. 423. — The com- 
parison of the kindred languages leads to no certain 
conclusions concerning the stems t/5€% and hpefi (No. 
11); but in regard to the verb-stems signifying Ho 
bear ' we find at least a number of points worthy of 
notice {Grundz. 102, 281, 288). Thus the root <^p is 
found only in the present stem in both the classical 
languages, and in both occasionally without a connect- 
ing vowel, <l>€p-T€ = fer-te. The stem iveyfc, on the 
other hand, is elsewhere found only in the Sclavo- 
Lithuanian branch of language, and there merely in 
the form Bccl. Sclav, nes (Lith. nesz) — a form not 
surprising to those acquainted with the phonetic laws 
of that language. The Latins seized upon the root tul 
( = Sanskrit tul, Greek raX rXa) to fill up the defects 
of the root (l>ep. The origin of the future ol<rcD is as yet 
a matter of conjecture, nothing certain having come to 
light. 

Of the three stems given in No. 13, ip and pe are 
only phonetically different. Both unite in the root f€/>, 
with which Latin ver-b-um could be compared even in 
the grammar (cp. Grundz, 320). The root Feir from 
which arose hro^ elirov = fe-Feir-o^v, has, like ott, a 
specifically Greek tt, to which c in Latin corresponds: 
hence fo^Jfr = vox, oacra = Foicja {Grundz. 419). We 
may assume Ho shout,' ^ shout out'- as the original 
meaning of this root, which again was obviously well 
adapted to express the aoristic action. To these may 
be added a fourth stem, quite distinct from all three — 
the Homeric crerr, the kindred words to which are given 
in Grundz. 426. Here also the primary sound was a 
guttural, as is shown by old Latin insece = hveire. By 
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syncope we get the aorist Ivi^ir-o-v. The imperative 
6-cr7r-6-T€ is most naturally explained as reduplicated = 
o-e-(r7r-6-T€. 

Further, in a certain sense the verbs here collected 
do not exhaust the mixed class. As in Latin {e)sum 
fui esse is compounded of the two roots es (Greek €9) 
and fu (Greek <f}v), so we may join elfil €<f>vp iricf>vKa 
or yeyova together in Greek. There is only this dis- 
tinction, that for the Greek forms of the aorist and 
perfect there is a present found in common use, whereas 
fuam and the like belong to the archaisms of Latin. — 
The three verbs also, whrch signify to strike, 7ra/ct> 
irardaaoi} and irXTjcaa) mutually supplement each other 
inasmuch as the first two are used especially in the 
present stem of the active, the third in the perfect 
and passive stem ir^'jfkrf^cLj iirXrffqv. But the relation 
between the three is not so fixed and radical that they 
could be included in the Grammar. 

On § 328. 

The preference of the Greeks for the form of the 
future middle over the active occurred to Buttmann as a 
noticeable fact. In Ausf. Gr., II, 85 he collected fifty- 
three primitive and fourteen denominative verbs, in which 
the future is middle in form and active in meaning. 
This number has been raised by Kriiger (§ 39, 12) to 
seventy-seven from the Attic authors only, including 
however the verbs which alternate between an active and 
middle future form. Buttmann was of opinion ' that this 
phenomenon was one of the peculiarities of the middle 
generally, rather thian the future. In the older language 
from Homer downwards, the middle is frequently used 
for the active without any distinction of meaning.' 
This view stands in connexion with an incorrect notion 
of the older Greek language which Buttmann regarded 
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as wanting in definiteness and development. We can 
by no means assent to it ; on the contrary, the older 
period is just that in which it is most impossible to 
regard the middle signification as something separable 
from the middle form. Kriiger therefore very properly 
strikes out another path, observing quite correctly that 
most of the verbs which come under this head ^ denote 
an expression of bodily or intellectual power/ and con- 
sequently Hhe middle form is not at variance with 
the meaning.' In § 266 I have referred in a simUar 
manner to the signification of these verbs. It is true 
that I have only noticed the ^bodily activity,' my 
reason being that I am in that place discussing only 
the so-called regular verbs, i.e. the verbs of the first 
four classes. The expression of intellectual force' is 
denoted almost exclusively by verbs which like yi/^va><rK<o 
fiavOdvo) ira<Tx<f^ belong to other classes. It is without 
doubt a happy idea to combine the middle future of 
active meaning with that kind of middle which 
Kriiger calls ' dynamic,' and I call ^ subjective ' or 
^internal' (§ 480). For in this usage less than any 
other is it possible to separate the middle sharply from 
the active. It depends on but a sliglit difference in 
the shade of thought whether an action is regarded as 
purely external, or as one proceeding from the power 
of the subject in any other than the ordinary sense. 
For the same reason active and middle forms are 
interchanged in Homer, even outside the future, in 
ways far more various, as has been shown at length by 
I. Bekker, Monatsber. der Berl Ah 1864, p. 12. The 
only doubt is whether in some verbs other usages of 
the middle are not more in point, especially the indirect 
or dative middle (§ 479) ; o^^fuu aKovaofxai as well as 
the Homeric op&fiai ihicrdav, and the common Greek 
alaOdvofuu otofiai, diroXava-ofiaL eBofjuii irlofjuii, like 
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T€fyjrofiat earldofiav evco^ofuu are certainly explained 
more simply from the latter than the former. Here 
language appears occasionally to have regarded the 
action as one which the subject allows to take place of 
itself. But at the same time it is certainly no mere 
accident that this shade of representation is to be found 
to an especial degree in the future. As the future 
depend* less on the volition of the subject, it is 
natural to denote a future action as one which is 
allowed to take place of itself, rather than one directly 
called forth. The verb-root \;ci also, which we recog- 
nized as an element in the formation of the ftiture, 
denotes merely the intention ; and it is not an insig- 
nificant fact, that the intransitive werden serves in 
German for the auxiliary verb of both the passive 
and future. 

On § 32&. 

In roots, in which an alternation is found between 
the transitive and intransitive meaning, it is a striking 
fact that the intransitive is evidently the earlier. This 
is clear from the simple fact that it is found in the 
tense-stems of older formation, whereas the transitive 
force occurs in the present and the compound tense- 
stems. We shall certainly not be wrong in assuming 
that in the present stem i-ara (=<n'aTa) the change from 
the notion of ^standing' to that of ^placing' was not 
uninfluenced by the reduplication, in regard to which 
it is noticeable that the same signification is found 
accompanied by the same phonetic element in Latin 
sisto. As an aorist for this notion of placing the later 
form arrja-ai was adopted, arrjvai having been given 
up to the older intransitive meaning. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DERIVATION. 

On this cliapter as a whole I may here repeat the 
words which I have used on the subject in another 
place {Zeitachr, f, d, o. Gymn,^ 1856, p. 13 ff.). ^ Deriva- 
tioir is rarely made a special subject of continuous 
instruction* Yet it is not therefore out of place in the 
Grammar. For when the accidence can be regarded as 
thoroughly mastered, the teacher will frequently find an 
opportunity, in explaining an author, to refer to this 
chapter, and by the help of the material here collected 
to induce the pupil to avail himself of the leading prin- 
ciples of derivation in order to facilitate and strengthen 
his knowledge of the Greek vocabulary.' I believe that 
I am not wrong in maintaining that the knowledge of 
the vocabulary is a greater difficulty in learning Greek 
than the acquaintance with the forms and their usages. 
And ow^ng to the excellent lexicons now in existence to 
help him, the student is very easily led to entertain the 
notion that a word is a thing on which it is possible to 
have recourse at any moment to the dictionary. Against 
such a purely external conception — which only en- 
courages idleness — ^we have to contend. The pupil 
must regard a given word not merely as a word, but 
as a structure of speech imited to others by stem and 
termination, no less than the grammatical forms. It is 
true that etymology, when driven to excess, is a great 
evil, and to neglect other subjects in favour of it would 
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be very absurd. Nevertheless, here as elsewhere the 
understanding may be allowed to assist the memory in 
acquiring the vocabulary, though less regularly, and in 
a manner which must depend entirely on the good sense 
of the tutor. In the later editions of my Grammar I 
have also sought to call attention to this part of instruc- 
tion, by always comparing the formation of nouns, when 
explaining the verb. But it must be borne in mind 
that in the noun the terminations are the important 
part, whereas in the verb the root and stem form the 
starting-point and aim of our explanations. 

To be exhaustive or complete was obviously quite 
beyond my purpose in this place, and in the first section 
also, which treats of the simple formation of words, it 
was no less impossible within the brief Umits here allowed 
to make any strong distinction between form and mean- 
ing. On the whole, the derivation, especially of nouns, 
is still a much neglected part of grammar, which even 
in a severely scientific sense requires a thorough 
revision. Valuable collections and comparisons are to 
be found in the works of Bopp (Vol. Ill), Schleicher 
{Compendium), Pott {Etymol, Forsch., 1st ed., vol. II), 
Leo Meyer {Vergl. Gram, des Gr, und Lot, Band 2) ; 
while with regard to the Greek language in particular, 
this subject has been treated by Lobeck especially with 
the accurate and comprehensive learning peculiar to 
him ; and his work cannot be left out of sight, even by 
those who differ from him in aim and method. In the 
second edition of Kuhner's Ausfuhrliche Gram/matik also 
this section (I, 690 ff.) is comparatively copious. Still 
this is a subject in which it is very rarely possible to see 
to the bottom ; and since, for such an insight, it is of the 
first importance to regard the phenomena of language 
from a general point of view, I approached the subject 
of derivation chiefly from that direction in my treatise 
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De nominum Grcecorum formatione (Berlin 1842). More 
especially I have there shown how impossible it is to 
speak of any one original specific meaning in regard to 
the numerous suflSxes used in the formation of words ; 
that, on the contrary, the different use of suffixes, 
originally distinguished only by the slightest shade of 
meaning, grew up by degrees in language, aided chiefly 
by the distinction of gender. Those categories of mean- 
ing therefore in which I have arranged my materials, 
with a view to teaching at school, are all of later date, 
and though necessary to the learner for acquiring a 
knowledge of the language in its fullest development, 
must not be supposed to have existed in the sense of 
language from the first. The object also of this whole 
chapter which is intended to be nothing more than a 
brief conspectus, did not permit me to give any more 
detailed description of the classes introduced, otherwise 
I should have had much to add on the changes which 
the several categories of meaning undergo. Hius, even 
a transient glance will show that the classes of words 
placed under B {Nomina (zctionia) and C (Nouns denot- 
ing the result of an action) have many points of mutual 
contact, and in the selection of examples this has been 
pointed out, at least to some extent. For instance, 
among the nomina actionis we find Secr/to?, which speak- 
ing accurately can only belong to this category so far 
as it denotes ^binding,' but so far as it means Hhat 
which binds,' or ' is bound,' belongs rather to the nouns 
which denote the result of an action (§ 343). The 
Homeric form of the plund Bea-fm-ra (§ 175 D) there- 
fore corresponds more accurately to the meaning of the 
word than the masculine form used in the singular. On 
the other hand, yivo<; is not confined to the meaning 
of what is * created ' or ^bom,' but encroaches on the 
meaning of yev€<TL<;, ^ birth,' ^ origin,' to which is added 
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also the collective application of the word to all that is 
bom — ^ race.' The difficulty which stands in the way 
of a really satisfactory explanation of derivation is owing 
in a great measure to the changeable nature of all these 
categories, which, without rendering it absolutely im- 
possible for us to maintain a few leading distinctions, 
checks the enquiry into details at every step, especially 
as in many respects we are still without any thoroughly 
certain starting-point. In this respect almost everything 
is yet to be done for science. Not till the various Indo- 
Germanic languages have been investigated in a com- 
prehensive manner, not merely with regard to sounds, 
but also with a delicate observation of the meanings of 
words, shall we be able to go further. Nothing what- 
ever is gained by hastily identifying suffixes which are 
only partially similar. On the contrary, at present very 
little is possible beyond a careful comparison of pheno- 
mena easily connected in sound and usage. As a useful 
help for Greek derivation I may here mention Pape's 
Etymologisches Wdrterhuch der Griechischen Sprache zur 
Uebersicht der Woribildung nach den EndsiJhen geordnet 
(Berlin 1836), and Schwabe, De JDiminutivis Greeds et 
Latinis (Gissae 1859) — in its way a pattern of what an 
essay on a special subject should be. 

On § 353. 

The derivative verbs are so arranged that the three 
most common classes are placed at the beginning. 
The common origin of the verbs in -oca -ocd -eo) from 
the form in -ajdmi, which is preserved in Sanskrit, has 
been already mentioned more than once. The dis- 
tinction of vowels was certainly in the first instance 
not irregular. With Schleicher {Compend., 353), and 
Grassmann (Ztschr,, XI, 94), I regard the vowel a 
as the final vowel of a noun-stem ; but 'jdmi^ as has 
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been already shown, as an auxiliary verb, originally 
meaning ^ I go.' If therefore we assome an Indo- 
Germanic timor-jd-mi to correspond to the Greek Ttfui-Wy 
the former would mean, literally, * 1 go honour.' Tima 
is here assumed as a noun-stem, hke Greek rifia, iSo 
far as the meaning is concerned, we must, it is true, 
from the first ascribe to the verb 'going,' the power 
of denoting the idea of 'production,' 'operation,' just 
as we see the intransitive a-ra pass mto^hrrifMi, and 
inchoative verbs, e.g. fidaKO), pass into causative. Thus 
then this very signification ' I bring into honour' was 
retained for rtfida), while in other verbs the intransitive 
idea of being 'busied about something' became pix)- 
minent. Now when the original a was divided, and 
separate A and O-declensions began to be formed in 
Greek, it was natural that the same vowel should occur 
in the noun-stems, and the verb-stems derived from 
them. Thus, in the first instance, we may take it as 
a universal rule that only verbs in -aw should be formed 
from noun-stems in a, and only verbs in oo) from noun- 
stems in 0. Moreover this relation of the nouurstems 
and verb-stems will actually be found to preponderate 
greatly in the language as it has come down to us. 
For this reason, formations like fMiaOo-o) rifior-m are 
put first in the examples given ; but at the same time 
a few are added in which noun and verb differ, e.g. 
ryod-d) ^r)fjLt6-(i>. The verbs in -ecu occupy an indifferent 
position since e is as far removed from o as from a. 
But it is undeniable that in many cases the original 
rule has not been retained. Not merely is a different 
vowel found in verb and noun, but we even find a 
vowel in the verb, which is quite unknown in the 
noun-stem, e.g. ttu/o-o-cd, ^pL-d-ofjuaiy iatop-e-w. Many 
reasons may be given in explanation of this anomaly; 
thus in some instances it is easy to suppose that ii^iQ 
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stem retained in the verb was at a certain period of 
the language in use by the side of the noun-stem. 
But it is very doubtful whether we are always justi- 
fied in making this assumption. Endings which fre- 
quently occur easily acquire an independent existence 
in language. Verbs in -€oe> -aw were so common that 
they were derived by extended analogy from noun- 
stems in which the elements of the derivative did not 
really exist. In this respect, as usual, Latin is even 
less consistent than Greek. The Latin verbs in -are 
(-art) correspond to those in -aw and -ow, so that we 
not only have corondre from corona, but also domindri 
from dominus. Nevertheless I think it probable that 
at an earlier period of the language, Latin also pos- 
sessed an 0-conjugation to correspond to the 0-declen- 
sion. But this has been preserved only in a few verbal 
adjectives like cBffrd-tu^ ; from which we may, without 
difficulty, go back to a form wgro-e-re Ho make sick' ; 
to which oegrd-tU'8 stood in the same relation as i<r(o- 
t6'<; to tVo-ctf. And since the old o in Latin often 
passes into u, we may without difficulty regard ndsu-tUr'Sy 
cinctU'tur-s, versu-tti-Sj as similar forms; and perhaps, 
compare even argu'-er-e with argu-tu-s to a Greek dfyyo-a) 
(from dpy6<i ^ bright'), though, it is true, the form does 
not occur. This subject is carried out further in my 
essay ^ Ueber die Spuren einer lateintschen O^-conjugation,^ 
in the Symbola Philologorum Bonnensium, I, p. 269 ff. 
In the other leading classes of derivative verbs, that 
example is placed first, which gives the type, as for 
instance in the seventh section a-rjfjLaiv'O) from the stem 
G-r)fjMT, After what has been already said on these 
formations of the present, it is hardly worth while to 
remark that a-fffialv-fo stands for a-rj/juav-jco. The Jod 
belongs to the verbal element ; (rrjfjLav is the noun- 
stem a-rjfiar in an apparently older form. In the same 
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manner ovofjLalv-co is from an older stem ovofjuav, pre- 
served in Latin ndmeriy Sanskrit and Gothic ndmariy 
and which also may be seen in vwwfiv^-^ among other 
words. For here, as in the instance just quoted from 
Latin, v has replaced the older o (cp. avdw/jLo-^, aw- 
(ovvfio-si), so that vrj-ovvfjuvo-^; corresponds to Latin 
i'ffnominvr^, which is the hj^oihetical stem-word from 
i-ffnominia. 

With regard to composition, I have put together 
the most essential rules as briefly as possible. Owing 
to the extraordinary abundance of compounds especially 
in the poets, this portion of grammar is of peculiar 
importance in Greek, and cannot be omitted even in 
school-instruction without endangering the accurate 
perception of Homeric epithets, and many highly 
poetical pictures in the Tragedians. Besides the compre- 
hensive works already frequently quoted the following 
deserve especial notice for this division : J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Grammatik, Vol. II, esp. p. 969 ff., where 
valuable materials for Greek are discussed from the 
author's point of view ; Ferd. Justi, Ueber die Zu- 
sammenaetzung der Nomina in den Indogermanischen 
Sprachen (Gott. 1861), a work distinguished by the 
most comprehensive learning, which must form the 
starting-point for any more detailed researches of the 
future, even though we canilot entirely agree with 
the views on which it is based ; Lobeck, Parerga ad 
Phrynichumy where some of the fundamental laws of 
composition in Greek are established for the first time, 
and many details discussed in a masterly manner. 

On § 354. 

* A norm standing first in a compound appears in the form of its 
stem: daTV-yeiruv, x<>PO"^*^^<'''f"^o-5> ffaKit-ir a\os.* 

' Consonant stems are usually united to the second part by the con- 
necting-vowel : dydpuLVT-o-woid'S, va.Tp-0'KTbvo-s ; 0i;(rt-o-Xd7o-j, and 
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it regularly stands in place of a in the stem : rifxepo-dpo/jio-s. The o is 
dropped before vowels, x^'Vyo-Sj but remains where the word origin- 
ally began with a digamma Srffuocpyo-s (Homeric), drjiuovpyos (Attic)/ 

Even the mere fact that in the first part of a com- 
pound the simple word-stem occurs in its pure form is 
of the greatest importance in giving a correct insight 
into the formation of language. Could this one fact 
have been recognized, a number of errors would have 
been avoided even before the remodelling of the modern 
science of language. Here the stems are clearly to 
be seen ; the knowledge of which alone makes the 
declension of nouns intelligible. — By the manner also 
in which the two parts of the compound are joined 
together, we may illustrate important traits in the 
history of language. In this relation the consonantal 
stems show a strong inclination to provide themselves 
with a vowel, or in other words to pass over into 
the analogy of the vowel-stems. The vowel by which 
the stem is thus increased,* was in the first instance 
the sborfc a. This a is retained in some words un- 
changed : KW-a-fivia (II. $ 394), iroZ^viirrpo^v 
(Od. <r 504) ; but as a rule it passed into o : kw-o- 
Ke<l>aKo-<; iroh-o-KObKr), And as the same o by the force 
of a gradually extending analogy became the regular 
representative even of the a of the A-declension, e.g. 
in fiovao-fiTjTwp, and became attached also to stems in ^ 
and ir, it is the vowel which is almost universally to be 

* In this sense the expression * connecting- vowel' could certainly 
be justified in a school-grammar. That I regard this vowel neither 
as a purely phonetic element, after the manner of the auxiliary vowels, 
nor as dynamic, to which view J. Grimm inclined ( Or. II, 403), inas- 
much as he explained the * composition- vowel' as the distinguishing 
mark of * genuine' composition, is sufficiently clear from the text. — 
Much connected with this subject is examined with industry, though 
not without an admixture of rash hypotheses, by Rich. Roediger in 
his work De priorum memhrorv/m in normnibiis grcecis cmnpositu con- 
formationejm^^'*' Leipsig 1866. 
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looked for in the syllable which lies between the two 
component stems — Hhe composition-vowel/ as J. Grrimm 
calls it. But by another somewhat neglected formation 
we are led back in the compounds to the old a, which 
from the original identity of the hard vowels (p. 31) 
must always be regarded as the precursor of o or e. 
The Epic poets with whom words must be made to suit 
the metre have a whole series of compounds in which 77 
represents 0, and this not only in A-stems in which the 
fact would be less remarkable, e.g. ftoifyq-^evri^ (only in 
vocative fiotpriyevif;, II. F 182), but even in 0-stems : 
veqyevrj^ €\a^-^o\o-9, and after consonantal stems : 
al0p-^fj^€j/€Trf^ eiMf^evrj^;. This variation is evidently 
due to the desire to gain a long syllable. But the o is 
not, as we should have expected, lengthened into cd, but 
into 17. This points back to a condition of language in 
which o and 77 were still united in an original a. For 
the same reason we find occasionally in the same place 
an a, e.g. aperd-Xoyo^ 'rroXefid^ofco^ (Pindar) arahui- 
Bp6fio-<; (Inscripp.). Thus then this fact in the compo- 
sition of words establishes and confirms important traits 
in the history of sounds ; and also shows us at the same 
time how in the course of the formation of languages, 
peculiar analogies arose, which were no longer under- 
stood even by the genius of language, if we may say so, 
and yet were retained with peculiar tenacity. 

Other peculiarities which occur may be arranged 
under three heads. 1. We have a number of old forms 
in which the composition-vowel is rejected : Trvy^/jbaxo-^ 
(Od.) fieXarf %/50t?/9^* (Od.) Trvp^opo^. These forma- 
tions are not actually denoted in § 354 as irregular, 
inasmuch as <ra/c€9-7ra\o9 (cp. €7r69^6\o9 <T€Ka^ff>6po^ 
(l>(o<T<l>6po^)j is there quoted in proof of the fact that 
stems are found in their pure state in composition. 
They are only so far uncommon as in the course of 
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time the vowels mentioned above passed into general 
use. 2. We find all kinds of abbreviations in the first 
word-stem, especially in those compounds with sigma- 
stems, in which they are treated exactly as 0-stems : 
revyp-iiaxict Kpeo-irdyXrf-^J* 3. We find case-termina- 
tions at the close of the first of the two component 
stems ; sometimes the genitive : ovBevo^i-aypo^ (H. 6 
178), sometimes, and far more frequently, the dative, 
^ Sovpi'-aXxoTO^ tcqp^ao'i'^opfqro^ (II. S 527) tcqpi- 
rp€(f>r]<; (Hesiod.) ; and the closely-allied locative Ilvkotr- 
7€i/i79 (II. B 54). Since it is essential to the nature 
of composition that two word-stems should be combined 
into a whole, without further defining their mutual 
relations, J. Grimm rightly names these compounds 
* improper.' They are, to a certain extent, amphibious 
forms, which stand on the boundary between synthetic 
and syntactic combination. 

On §§ 356 and 357. 

* § 356. A verb — without changing its nature—can only be com- 
pounded with a preposition. The looseness of the connexion in such 
compounds is the reason for the position of the augment after the 
preposition, aTo/3dXXw ar^/SaXXov. For the same reason prepositions 
are frequently separated from their verbs in the poets, and in Hero- 
dotus, and in some cases even in Attic prose. This separation is 
called tmesis. 

When any other word is to be compounded with a verb-stem, a 
nomen agentis is first formed of the two, e.g. from \l6o-s and stem 
/3aX, Xt^o-j86Xo-j, and from this \ido^o\i-<a ; so likewise from yavs and 
jutdxofiai comes first vav-fiaxo-St and from this vavfj.ax^-<a ; from ed and 
stem ifyy, ei/epyirrjs, ciJe/rycr^-w. 

§ 357. A substantive of an abstract meaning can only be com- 

* Compare Schoenberg's tract, iiber griechische Composita^ vn deren 
erst en Gliedern viele Grammatiksr Verba erkenrien, Milan 1868, 
where, however, the search after S- and T-stems, — for this is the final 
object, — ^is carried to the extreme. 
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pounded with a preposition without changing its ending, ir/>o/9oi;XiJ. 
In every other compound the abstract substantive must take a de- 
rivative termination ; Xidos and /3oXiJ make \idopo\ia, etc.* 

These two paragraphs contain the most important 
rules for the composition of words in Greek. ^ With- 
out changing its nature,' i.e. so long as it continues to 
be what it is, ^ a verb can only be compounded with a 
preposition.' This is certainly the plainest way of stating 
the regium prceceptum Scaligeri (as Lobeck terms it), 
which that great philologer first embodied in the simple 
observation that evar/yeXKoa could not be a Greek verb. 
Lobeck, ad Phryn., 560 ff, has illustrated the validity 
of this law from every side ; and the few exceptions to 
it, which are for the most part merely apparent. Com- 
pare also Buttmann, Auaf. Gr,, II, p. 470 ff. The 
instinct of language felt the verb to be something far 
too mobile to enter into permanent combinations with 
any other part of speech. In its whole framework a 
very ancient synthesis of predicate and subject, forced 
moreover to distinguish active and middle, kinds of 
time, orders of time, moods, and this in not a few cases 
by means of composition — and with the most various 
changes of the stem-vowel — the verb was not adapted, 
the verb-forms were not the places to combine two 
different conceptions into a new whole. Only prepo- 
sitions, which, being originally adverbs with case-forms 
not yet universally obliterated beyond recognition, leave 
the essential meaning of the verb-stem unaltered, and 
rather denote the direction in which the action aims 
both in the original or local, and in the metaphorical or 
intellectual sense, can be brought together with verb- 
forms under the compass of one principal accent, and 
thus become one word with them. But the laxity of the 
connexion is evident from the fact that in the Homeric 
dialect, which in this respect resembles the Vedas, this 
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bond is broken at every moment, and the preposition 
separated by means of the so-called tmesis from the 
verb which it defines ; and yet more because the 
augment and reduplicated syllable invariably dissolve 
the connexion. By the position of these elements, e.g. 
in cvv^-XalS'O-v irpo-^e/SovX-ay language shows us un- 
mistakably that the real body of the verb begins after 
the preposition. We might therefore even say that only 
individual verb-forms, and not verb-stems in the proper 
sense, are compounded with prepositions. The rule 
holds good in Latin no less than Greek, forms like cedi- 
facio or cedv-ficio being as impossible as olxoSefio), But 
inasmuch as the Latin language possesses those re- 
markable semi-compounds, or improper compounds, like 
cale/acioy benedico, which are distinguished to a certain 
extent by accent and vocalization from the compounds 
proper, the rule is less strongly marked. 

This dislike to permanent composition is shared 
by abstract substantives. Lobeck, ad Phryn.^ 489 fi^., 
shows that words like fMUT0o-'(f>opd loToSoKTf vefcpch-d^Ktf 
are rare, and only excused by their somewhat technical 
use ; while, as a rule, language adheres to the principle 
that two ideas can never be permanently united except 
in personal nouns of agency, otVo-SoyLu>-9 (oedifex) \i0o^ 
^6\0'(i vav-fidxo^' From these compounded and 
recreated stems come in their turn, first the derivative 
verbs, olfcoSofjue-co (cedi/icare) \l0O'^o\€(o vavfjuaxG-cD, 
and abstract nouns like olKoBofila Xido^oXia vavfiaxl'd, 
just as if in German we did not, as we do, in contra- 
distinction to the Greeks, allow wahr and sagen to form 
wahrsagerij but first formed a noun wahrsagevy and then 
from it the verb wahrsagern, and the substantive wahr- 
sagerei. Thus it comes to pass that as a rule in verbs 
and abstract substantives compounds are not found 
without the derivative termination. The middle form 
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however has not, it is true, been preserved in every case. 
It often has merely an existence in theory for the sense 
of language. These rules are of very obvious import- 
ance and give us in many directions a deep insight into 
the nature of language. 

On § 358. 

* Compounds having the first part formed directly from a verb-stem 
are rarely met with, except in the poets. They are formed in two 
ways, viz. : 

1. The verb-stem or present stem is joined directly to stems 
beginning with a vowel, and to those beginning with a consonant by 
means of the connecting vowel c, t, or w : SaKi-dvfios (pres. ddiof-w, cl. 
5), ireid-apxo-s {TeiSofAcu and ipx^)} etc. 

2. A form strengthened by <r and resembling the weak aorist stem 
is joined in the same way to the second part of the word : \vff4-irovos, 
TrXi^^-tTTiros, etc.* 

The old compoimds here mentioned, like SaKe-dvfMo^, 
which belong almost exclusively to poetical language, 
I have regarded after the old plan as combinations of a 
verb-stem with a noun-stem, although of course I am 
aware that comparative grammarians (Bopp, Vergl. 
Gr., Ill, 438 ; Justi, p. 45) to some extent take quite 
a diflferent view of them. But many as have been the 
attempts to estabUsh a noun-stem in the first members 
of words like haxi-Ovfjuo^, \valrirovo<;, which Grimm 
regarded as forms of the imperative, and valuable as' 
have been the analogies brought forward in support of 
this view, especially for the second kind of formation, 
the question seems to me by no means settled as yet, 
and therefore in a school-grammar no other course was 
open but to adhere to the old method of explanation. 

In regard to this class of compounds we have now 
before us the exhaustive researches of W. Clemm De 
compositis greeds qucB a verho incipiunt (Gissae 1867), 
which in my opinion so far confirms this older view, that 
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we may assume tense-stems in the first members of 
these words, present or strong aorist stems in the com- 
pounds without sigma like €%€-^p(»i/ ^xr^o-nrroKefw^j 
and weak aorist stems in those with sigma like ttXi^o-- 
ioTto-^ KXava-t-yiT^M)^, The second formation stands to 
the first as Ava-la^; to $6^8-^9, 7rav<r-a)\^ to T€p'7r-(o\i], 
Xei'^avO'V to hpiir-avo-v. 

On § 359. 

' In regard to their meaning compound adjectiyes and substantiyes 
are divided into three principal classes. 

1. Determmatvoe compounds. In these the second word is the 
principal, which, without in any way altering its meaning, is merely 
defined by the first. These compounds may be paraphrased by 
changing the first part either into an adjective or an adverb : d/c/DdiroXt-s, 
i.e. diKpa T6Xts (Homeric ir6Xtj dK/>iy) ; fieff-Tjfippia, i.e; fUffrf-ijfUpaf etc. 

2. Attributive compounds. In these the first word also defines the 
second, yet so that the latter alters its meaning, and together with 
the first forms a new idea. These compounds can geherally be para- 
phrased by employing the participle of ^w or a verb akin to it in 
meaning, and adding to this the second word as an object, the first 
becoming an attribute to the object : fMKpd-x^ipj Umgi-manuSy i.e. 
IxcucpiLS X€V<*5 ^w**, &f>yvp6-TO^o-s, i.e. dpyvpow ro^ov ip^pwvj hfio-rpOTro-s, 
y\avK'&Ti-Si etc. 

3. Objective compounds, or those of dependency. In these either 
the first word is grammatically governed by the second, or the second 
by the first, so that, in the paraphrase, one of the two must be put 
in an oblique case: tipI-oxo-s = rA r)pLa ix^^t Xo7o-7/)d0o-s, i.e. \6yovs 
ypdifxav, d^i6-\oyo-s, i.e. \6yov-&^ios, <f>L\6-fMv<ro-s, dciai-dal/jLUPj etc.* 

Even a question which appears to belong so pecu- 
liarly to Greek, and to be so closely connected with 
the first duties of philological enquiry, as the enquiry 
into the meaning of compounds, was satisfactorily ex- 
plained for the first time by the aid of comparative 
grammar, and •specially of Sanskrit. We do not know 
that the Greek grammarians ever made the compounds 
generally an object of minute study, or investigated 
their meaning. The Indians on the other hand with 
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the acuteness peculiar to the natipn, have arranged the 
infinite mass of compound words which occur in San- 
skrit, in six classes according to their meaning. This 
arrangement, though certainly not satisfactory in every 
respect, brings into striking prominence the most 
essential distinctions, and is therefore of great im- 
portance, not merely for Sanskrit, but for all the 
kindred languages, and even for linguistic enquiry in 
the widest sense. Justi in the work so often quoted 
has attempted in a manner well worth noticte to make 
this division clearer and render the classes more definite. 
He is followed in one main point by Ferd. Heerdegen, 
who in his dissertation De nominum compositorum 
GroBcorum imprimis Homericorum ffeneribus, Berol. 
1868, subjects the whole question of division to acute 
and searching examination. Composition has been 
treated from a more philosophical point of view by 
Ludw. Tobler, Ueber die Wortzusamm^ensetzunff, Berlin 
1868. 

In the Grammar it was merely necessary to separate 
distinctly and denote clearly those kinds of composition 
which are most common in Grreek. Now without any 
doubt three kinds stand prominently forward, and among 
these that is placed first which in many respects is the 
simplest. Here the force of the composition is mani- 
fested only in defining the second word more accurately 
by the first. For this reason I join with Bppp in 
calling this class of compounds ^ Determinativa.^ Ob- 
jections have been brought against the term as too wide 
because, strictly speaking, one word is defined more 
accurately by the other in every compound. But in 
this class the definition, and nothing more, is the essen- 
tial part. Justi (p. 87) prefers the expression ^ defining 
by apposition,' which certainly denotes the relation 
more clearly, but is inconsistent with the view of 
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apposition which I have introduced with good reason 
into my syntax (§ 361, 12) ; and moreover does not 
cover all the cases which may be brought into this 
class. In 6fi6^ov\o^ (fellow-slave), for instance, we 
cannot without some violence speak of o/xo as in appo- 
sition to Soi)\o9, still less, in compounds like irafifj/qnap 
(Soph. Ant. 1282 — rovSe irafMfirjrayp^ ve/cpov) Av^nrapv^ 
ar/orKXetro-^ ap^irdeaTpo-v, For the same reason the 
expression ^attributive,' which Lange proposes for this 
class of compounds, and which is adopted by Heerdegen 
in a somewhat different application, is unsuitable. To 
this class applies the observation of Lobeck {ad Phryn.^ 
p. 600) : ^ Non sclent Greed stihstantivum cum adjective 
ita componere, ut compositorum eadem significatio sit^ 
qiuB fuerat appositorum,^ By the composition of two 
words, language attempted as a rule, to express some- 
thing which could not be expressed by simply placing 
them side ' by side. In some cases, it is true, the 
instinct of language was contented with obtaining by 
this method a technical, and therefore specially limited 
expression, e.g. in a/c/)6-7ro\t-9, which does not mean 
* every high city,' but the fortified high part of the 
city, that is to say the high city as raised above the 
rest. Similarly in the numerous botanical compounds 
with arypvo-j arypieXalay etc. ; which however came into 
use by slow degrees. Others are coloured by the fancy 
of the moment, or are nicknames with a special point 
in them, as II. W 791 — w/jboyepovra Si fMtv <f>a<r^ l/jufjievai 
(cp. Od. 357 — iv a>fjL(p yijpal Ofjfcev), Aiv&irapi^, 

The second class stands in the strongest contrast to 
the first. The same formations have quite a different 
sense according as they belong to this or that class. 
This did not escape even the Byzantine grammarians. 
Lobeck (see above) quotes Tzetzes ad Lycophr., 731 — 
KaXKhrai,^; fj Ka\rj<; TratSo? fi^njp /cat f) KaXtj TraU 
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(following Lobeck's certain emendation). In the first 
or attributive sense, according to my terminology, the 
epithet is given to Phaedrus in Plato Phoedr, 261 A as the 
sire of beautiful speeches. fcaTCKl-Tracf:, in the second, or 
as I call it, determinative sense, occurs in Eurip. Orest, 
956, where Persephone is spoken of as KoKKhraL^ Bed. 
The peculiariiy of the second class consists in this : that, 
to borrow the striking expression of Justi (p. 118), ' the 
subject is not in, but outside the compound.' That is 
what I have attempted to point out by the epithet 
* attributive,' which word I do not use here in the 
sense in which it occurs here in the syntax. These 
compounds are nothing by themselves ; they have a 
meaning only in combination with a substantive. In a 
work of art the attribute is often added to god or hero 
in the loosest manner without any regard to the 
particular situation in which the artist introduces him, 
and the case is similar with these attributive com- 
pounds, which in epic poetry form a great portion of 
the characteristic epitheta omantia, like 'Xpva-o-KOfJLrj-t; 
XevK-ayXevO'^, ^o-wTTt-?, poSo-Sa^Ti;Xo-9. Since in this 
case language, by simply bringing together two word- 
stems under one accent, creates a new formation in the 
shortest manner possible, we may say that these com- 
pounds occupy in some measure the highest rank ; and 
Justi very properly distinguishes them from the rest, 
as ' the higher kind of composition.' But just for the 
very reason, that in these compounds a peculiarly 
energetic effort is required on the part of the creative 
imagination, they do not suit except to a very small 
extent the dead level of every-day speech. The 
Indians name these compounds Bahuvrthi, i.e. ^ much 
rice,' or more clearly ^ rich in rice,' after an example 
of the class which in Greek would be TroXu-o/oufo-?. 
Bopp, Vergl. Gr., Ill, 455 has used the term ' posses- 
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sive compounds/ because they ^denote the possessor 
of the qualities expressed by the separate parts of the 
compound, so that the idea of possession has always to 
be supplied.' This name and definition can be applied 
to many, but not by any means to all the formations 
belonging to this class. Even some of the examples 

quoted in the Grammar, e.g. irvKpoyafio^ (Od. a 226 

irdvTe; k wKVfiopol t€ yipolaro 7n,Kp6ya/iol re), Se/caeri^^y 
show that the field occupied by these compounds is not 
so narrow as Bopp supposes, and for the language o£ 
the Tragedians the possessive signification is quite 
insufficient. The stiff and awkward paraphrase ^having 
a double tongue' would not be an equivalent of our 
word ^double-tongued ' (cp. a/L^^Xoicro-o? in Eustathius), 
and still less could we translate irt/cpoyKooa-a-oi apai 
(-ffisch. Sept. 768 Herm.) by ^ having a bitter tongue.' 
Thersites is not called afierpoefrrj^i because he has, but 
because he utters unmeasured words [cp. X47u-^5o77o-9] ; 
oioxirwp (Od. f 489) is not merely the man who has but 
one coat, but the man who wears but one. x€i.pohlKai, 
(in Hesiod. ipy. 189) are men who practise the ' right of 
hand '; the m-oKvK^pmf; (f>6vo<i of the frenzied Ajax (Soph. 
Aj. 55) does not possess, but falls upon ^ many horns * ; 
the 7^vK07rrix€i^ ktvttoi, (Eurip. Phoen, 1356) denote the 
beating caused by white arms ; in short, the connexion 
of these compounds with their substantives can by 
no means be explained in every case by the idea of 
possession; and I doubt whether any more accurate 
definition is possible than that given in the Grammar : 
^ The new idea formed by the composition is attributed 
as a quality to another word.' The attempt to express 
the same idea by other means than composition is 
carried out in very different ways. 

The third kind of compounds is so far nearer the first 
than the second, that in it, one of two ideas is defined 
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by the other without undergoing any further change 
or modification. But the relations between the ideas in 
the two classes are different ; in the one case we have 
congruity, in the other, government. Besides this, 
another distinction, the freedom of position, comes 
before us. In the third class also, it happens more 
frequently than in the other two that the second word 
had no existence before composition. This is especially 
the case with the numerous compounds in -o-? in the 
nominative, which, chiefly in an active sense together 
with those in -7/9 in a passive sense, arise from the 
combination of a noun-stem and verb-stem, e.g. fi^Ko- 
iroiO'^ ^ovvofio-^ in an active sense, beside the passive 
^ovvoiMO-^ Trarpo-fCTOVo-^;, but also deoaTuyrj^ olKoy€vi]<;. 
But the essential characteristic of this class is the 
j relation of government which exists between the two 

j members of the compound. The difference of govern- 

ment is shown by the examples. Those compounds are 
I the most frequent which when paraphrased by a par- 

I ticiple -or verbal adjective require the dependent word to 

be in the accusative or instrumental case. Examples 
of the first are : Spi/-TO/xo-9 So/>i;-^6po-9 Xo;j^-a7()-9 
iTnro-Sa/bLO-^ TTToKl-TropOo'^ iTrTr-a/yayyo-f; iXxe-'X^lToov, 
of the second : ai%/i-a\ft)T0-9 OeoSfjbrjTo-^ i7r7r6'^0T0-<i 
vdvalr^opo-^. But the relations expressed by the other 
cases are also found, e.g. the locative in OTjfia-yevTjf; 
or with the locative form Orj^ac-yePT]^ opet-^dTrf-^;, the 
dative in Jiri'xatpe-fcaKo^ Oeo-eifceXo-^, the genitive, in 
German the most frequent, but rather rare in Greek, in 
OLKO'cfyvXa^ (^sch.) aoTv-yelroyv ')(ppo^LSd<TfcaXo-<;. 

This is not the place to enter further into the subject 
of composition. Here I could only illustrate the leading 
classes by a larger number of examples and a few ad- 
ditional words of explanation. It will certainly be an 
advantage to the pupil also in the explanation of the 
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bolder compounds in Homer and the Tragedians to cast 
a glance into this laboratory of language. For the 
wealth and wise moderation of the Greek language in 
this respect are truly admirable. 
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SYNTAX, 



The Syntax given in my Grammar will require far 
fewer explanatory notes than the Accidence, because it 
deviates far less from the usual treatment of the subject. 
A thorough revision of this part of grammar is as yet 
impossible owing to the want of the necessary scientific 
preparations, and above all of ample collections of the 
syntactical usages of the- kindred languages, such as 
have hitherto been made only for Latin, and alas! 
incompletely for German in the fourth volume of J. 
Grimm's German Grammar — a book which the student 
of Greek syntax will find remarkably instructive. The 
want of a syntax of Sanskrit is still constantly felt. 
For the Sclavo-Lettish languages Schleicher has at least 
made a commencement in his Lithuanian Grammar 
(Prague 1856), which was often instructive to me in 
comparison with the Greek usages. To this must now 
be added the fourth volume of Miklosich's work — Fer- 
gleichende Grammatik der Slavnschen Sprachen. Many 
excellent hints of a general character, and important 
comparisons for a particular department of syntax — the 
prepositions — are contained in Ludwig Lange's paper, 
^ Ueber Ziel und Methode der syntaktischen Forschungy 
in the transactions of the Gottingen Philological 
Association (Gott. 1852), Kvidala has lately expressed 
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himself in a similar manner with regard to the require- 
ments of syntax in his admirable review of Baumlein's 
' Partikeln '—Zeitschr. f. d. 6. Gymn.^ 1863, p. 304 ff. 
[Cp. lb. 1864, p. 313 f.] 

Following these preparatory works B. Delbriick has 
commenced a more thorough system of comparative 
syntax in his work Ablativ, Localis, Instrumentalis im 
Altlndischen, Lateinischerij GriechischeUj und Deutscherij 
Berlin 1867, which is followed by the treatise ' De usu 
dativi in carminibus Rigvedce, Halis 1867, and the 
German reproduction of the same subject in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift XVIII, 81 fiF. (Ueber den indogermanischen, 
speciell den vedischen Dativ) ; and to which we have a 
supplement in Ernst Siecke's dissertation ^ De genitivi 
in lingua Sanscritica imprimis Vedica usuj Berlin 1869. 
The ' Researches on the Origin of the Relative Pronoun 
in the Indo-Germanic Languages,' by Ernst Windisch 
in the second volume of my Studien zu griechischen 
und lateinischen Grammatik, p. 201 ff., also enter the 
province of syntax. 

In spite of these important advances, which I gladly 
welcome, I have even in the last edition of the Gram- 
mar felt that a certain amount of moderation was 
prescribed in dealing with the syntax, since the careful 
researches mentioned cannot be regarded as final even 
in the parts to which they extend, and to a great extent 
pass beyond a school-grammar. But that practical 
instruction can and will in time derive benefit from this 
quarter also is beyond doubt. For the present it is only 
where the analysis of the forms secures a firm founda- 
tion, or where the change in our conception of the life 
and nature of language urgently recommends new 
points of view, that a change can and must be made. 
For the rest my aim was merely to put together in a 
plain and compendious manner the actual usages of the 
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language, as they have been fixed by the industry and 
acuteness of the excellent philologists of the last half- 
century. After Gottfried Hermann, whose works form 
an epoch, K. W. Krliger and Madvig deserve especial 
mention in this respect. But in so doing a double 
object had still to be kept in view throughout. First 
the positive object of preserving the greatest possible 
uniformity between the syntax and -accidence both in 
the general point of view and in the mode of expression, 
and secondly the negative object of keeping at as great 
a distance as possible all that was fanciful, all precon- 
ceived notions or constructions such as still, alas ! con- 
tinue to force their way into our grammatical manuals 
though in garbs changed for the occasion. All these 
categories of language, forms of thought, relations of the 
sentence or whatever else be the name by which they 
are or have been called, on which so much weight is and 
still will be laid to some extent from different quarters, 
rest at bottom on the notion that thought was prior in 
development to language, and that the forms of lan- 
guage are the product of acute reflection, the invention 
of certain individuals who founded language, the inven- 
tores, constitutores sermonisy as they were once termed. 
This conception, which corresponds to the modes of 
thought current in the last century, is now completely 
contradicted especially by the profound researches of W. 
von Humboldt and by all that the science of language 
in the widest sense has brought to light since his time. 
In this respect we need only refer to the various works 
of Steinthal and Heyse's ^ Si/stem der Sprachwiaserw 
schaftl Thought grew up by and with language ; the 
forms of thought with and out of the forms of language 
in a thoroughly instinctive and national manner. Hence 
the usages of syntax also are wholly a growth which like 
growths of other kinds admits no tying up into logical 
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formulflB, but can only be understood by historical study 
and correct conception of the development of language. 
If therefore in explaining the syntax we must to some 
extent abandon that deceptiye charm which may be 
gained even in a school-grammar by connecting in- 
dividual usages with general principles, if a certain 
amount of dulness and dryness is the necessary conse- 
quence of strict adherence to the truth — there are yet 
other elements intellectual in themselves or calculated 
to arouse the intellect which need not be despised. 
■One such element, for instance, was found in the 
arrangement of the phenomena connected with each 
other. Even where the ultimate questions must still 
remain unanswered, the proof of such internal con- 
nexion serves to combine individual usages together 
and to give life to the study of them. But we must, it 
is true, allow that in this respect the final sentence has 
still to be pronounced in many instances ; and many 
usages can be connected in more than one way. I am 
very far from supposing that I have always taken the 
right path here. The certainty attained in the acci- 
dence is often not attained in syntax. But I can assure 
the reader that the arrangement and connexion of the 
different usages given in my Grammar is due to mature 
consideration and that I have always kept the syntax 
carefully in view though my studies have been more 
especially directed to other departments of language. 

Another more peculiar feature in my treatment of 
the syntax is the connexion of Greek usages with their 
equivalents in German and Latin. If, as we have seen, 
the life of language is to be regarded as something in- 
stinctive, it follows that the usages of language can by 
no means be taught by rules and definitions merely, but 
it is an essential part of teaching that they should be 
connected with known usages in other languages and 
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best of all with those of ^the student's mother-tongue as 
the language with which he is most femiliar. In this 
way better than any other is made good that beautiful 
saying of W. von Humboldt, that ^ strictly speaking 
language cannot be taught, but we can only awaken it 
in tlje feeling of the learner.' Thus teaching actually 
becomes as in Plato an avdfjbvrjai^, not however of know- 
ledge acquised in an earlier condition of the soul, but of 
the notions and perceptions born and bred in each in- 
dividual. Thus, for example, I attempt in § 361, 10 to 
bring the further predicate as conceived in the Greek 
mind nearer to the pupil by a few German examples of 
a kindred nature : — Ich fuhle mich gesundy halte dich 
bereit, wir nennen dich unsem Vetter, I explain the 
apparent variety in the Greek genitive in combination 
with substantives by the addition of German com- 
pounds, § 408 : — e.g. Landsmann, Haitsfreundf Eisen- 
hahrij Erbtheil, Vaterfreudej etc. ; in many verbal con- 
structions and also for the genitive absolute (§§ 417, 
428) : — stehenden Fusses, I adduce similar constructions 
from German.* In this respect of course great mode- 
ration must be preserved just as the comparisons with 
Latin also must be limited to what is important in the 
way of similarity or contrast. But it would be un- 
natural to make no use of the grammatical conceptions 
and analogies implanted in the pupil by his own sense 
of language ; and it is not less undesirable that the 
knowledge already attained of Latin should remain 
entirely unconnected with his knowledge of Greek. In 
regard to both languages moreover, it is quite as im- 
portant to call attention to what is different as to what 
is similar. Now the difference is often marked in the 
shortest and most striking way by translation. This is 

* These Gterman parallels are of course omitted, or replaced by 
EDglish equivalents in the translation of the Grammar. — Ed. 
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the reason that I always lay such great weight on exact 
translations of the Greek constructions. The transla- 
tions in my Grammar are intended to he committed to 
memory hy the pupil together with the Greek examples. 
For this reason they are added throughout and not 
left either to the pupil's uncertain intelligence or to the 
teacher's caprice. Indeed, the definite form of the 
translation often appeared to me quite as essential as the 
definite framing of the rules. Moreover had I chosen 
such instances only as admit of a correct translation 
apart from the context in which they occur, I should 
have been limited far more in my choice, or I must have 
given references to the places where they may be found. 
For many passages are not really intelligible till we see 
them in the context. Of course these examples cannot 
by any means take the place of independent exercises 
in translation. But for such sufficient material could 
not be given within the narrow limits prescribed for my 
Grammar. Yet with a view to this object the latest 
editions contain a few untranslated examples. More of 
the kind will be found in the exercise-books adapted to 
my Grammar. Among these I may select for mention 
the Griechisches Elementarhuch by Dr. Carl Schenkl, 
which contains a large amount of material, well 
arranged, and has perhaps sufficiently proved that it 
serves its purpose by the simple fact that it has gone 
through seven editions (7th ed., Prague 1869). To this 
may be added the Uebungsbuch zum Uebersetzen' aus 
dem Deutschen und Lateinischen ins Griechische by Dr. 
C. Schenkl (2nd ed., Prague 1861), and the still larger 
collection ^ Aufgdben zum, Uebersetzen in das Griechische ' 
by Dr. Gottfried Boehme (3rd ed., Leipsic 1868). 
Besides, the reading of the easy prose authors, with 
which instruction usually commences after the most 
necessary grammatical knowledge has been acquired, 
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offers at every step vouchers for the doctrines laid down 
in the Grammar and supplies the teacher with ample 
opportunities of explaining from the Grammar the 
phenomena of language which come before us. 

In selecting the matter to be comprised in the syntax 
I have been very strict. It appeared to me the most 
essential point to bring out in the clearest light the 
typical usage of the language in the most important 
phenomena. When this object has been attained by 
the teachei^ with the aid of the Grammar and a suit- 
able exercise-book, when once the sense of the rule, 
I might say, of the syntactical rhythm of Greek 
has been aroused, it will not be difficult to explain 
to the pupil isolated deviations and hcences with re- 
spect to what has been learnt. It is perhaps even a 
gain for instruction that much is here left to the 
discretion of the teacher. We must chng to the point 
that the object of learning Greek is not to write the 
language, but to understand the authors. Hence infor- 
mation on every form found by the pupil is absolutely 
necessary, not so the description of the use of language 
down to its most delicate ramifications. Yet in this 
respect also it is certainly not quite easy to find the 
limit between too much and too little. Here and there, 
it is true, the wish has been expressed by teachers 
taking an interest in my book, that I would make 
some enlargement in the syntax ; but, on the other 
hand, the very brevity and conciseness of my synopsis 
have been brought forward as an advantage. For this 
reason I have hitherto acceded to the demand for 
extension to a very slight degree. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CASES. 

With a great number of scholars, and even one or 
two comparative phUologers of eminence, the view- 
still appears to meet with much approval, that the 
cases denoted, in the first instance, relations of spaoB ; 
and were thence by slow degrees transferred to rela- 
tions of a more intellectual character. At first sight 
this assumption stands in a certain degree of unison 
with the fundamental theory which, quite properly, 
governs modern science ; and which, as a rule, recom- 
mends us to start from what is concrete as distinguished 
from what is purely ideal. Relations of directions in 
space appear to be more concrete than the mutual 
relation of the parts of a sentence, and therefore 
fitted to form the basis of them. But on closer ex- 
amination this appearance vanishes and difficulties 
everywhere arise. Had language as a fact conceived 
the action of the verb as a movement straining fi-om 
the subject towards the object, then not merely must 
the point towards which this action tends — ^the quo — 
have given rise to the case of the object, as many 
assume, but obviously, the starting-point — ^the unde — 
must also have given rise to the case of the subject ; 
and thus, strictly speaking, but one local relation — ^the 
uhi — remains for the other cases. Consistently carried 
out therefore this assumption must lead to the conclu- 
sion that the nominative is identical with the ablative. 
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and with the genitive also, if this case is regarded as 
the counterpart of the ablative. But who would ven- 
ture to maintain this ? The only certain starting-point 
for the explanation of the use of the cases, — ^but also, 
it is true, a point to which the advocates of the local 
theory have paid the least attention,— is supplied by the 
forms of the cases. Now when we look at their form 
one group of closely-connected cases at once rises to 
the surface — ^the nominative, accusative, and vocative. 
Throughout the Indo-Grermanic languages these cases 
always coiAcide in the neuter ; whereas none of them 
ever displays the least contact with the remaining cases 
— that is, a vocative, nominative, or accusative form 
never takes the place of a genitive or dative form, in 
the way in which, e.g. in the Latin plural, dative 
and ablative — ^in the Greek dual, genitive and dative 
are identical in form. Within this group the vocative, 
as the case of appellation, is without any case-sign, the 
stem without any addition — ^the word in a condition 
antecedent to the formation of the cases. The nomi^ 
native is unmistakably the case of the subject. In 
it the form is most transparent. It appears, as Bopp 
was the first to perceive, that the sigma of the nomi- 
native is identical Jwith the pronoun-stem sa, which 
in separate use is o in Greek. Language therefore 
denoted the subject as the leading word of the sen- 
tence by a pronoim placed like an article after it. 
The opposite of the subject is obviously the object. 
We cannot see through the formation of the accusative 
so clearly as that of the nominative; but we have 
already seen (p. 65) that it is very noticeable that in 
the neuters, that is, in words which from their meaning 
cannot be subjects of an action in an operative sense, 
like the masculines and feminines, the case of the object 
represents also the case of the subject. K however 
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this is in reality the relation, if rexpo-v from a formal 
point of view is just a& much the accusative of the 
stem T6KP0, as Oeov is the accusative of the stem Geo, 
how is it then possible that TeKvo^v originally signified 
Howards' or Ho the child'? Or, to reverse the ques- 
tion, granting that tckpov originally signified this, how 
could it ever be used for the nominative and vocative ? 
Would or could language interchange the starting-point 
of an action with the goal of it ? Such a change, if at 
all, would at best be possible only when the original 
meaning had been completely forgotten, through a 
lingering process of decay. But this vicarious use of 
the accusative for the nominative is of great antiquity ; 
it is older than the separation of the Indo-Germanic 
languages. Consequently if it were the case, which 
is certainly incredible, that in the very beginning the 
creation of the cases arose out of ideas of space, this 
point of view must have been already given up again 
at the time when the forms, of language became fixed, 
before the separation of the languages of the Indo- 
Germanic stem. But then it would further follow from • 
this, that this supposed relation of direction had already, 
at that early period, become completely confused in 
the sense of language ; and consequently it would in 
no way be adapted to be taken by us as a basis for 
the complicated uses of the cases, as they became fixed 
at a time obviously far later. In short, in the accusative 
we see as plainly as possible how inadmissible the local 
theory is. Here also the greatest difficulties present 
themselves in explaining the individual usages. For 
that widespread and very ancient kind of accusative, 
more especially, which I call the accusative of the 
internal object, cannot without great violence be wrung 
out of the category of quo,* 

* More on this subject will be found in my paper on die localis- 
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If therefore it is certain that in denoting the nomi- 
native language started from quite other than local 
perceptions, and if it has been found impossible to 
explain the accusative from the category of quo, the 
whole local theory is now deprived of important sup- 
port. For the charm of the theory lay just in this : 
that the three oblique cases in Greek could be fitted 
so neatly into these three convenient categories of unde 
ubi and qiw, Ubi and unde still remain. But for vM, 
even the Indo-Germanic language had originally a 
special case — ^the locative — which at least in one class 
of languages is retained in form and meaning beside 
the dative, and quite distinct from it. Elsewhere, it 
is true, these two cases have several points of contact. 
But still it by no means follows from this that they 
were originally identical, and it would be very difficult 
to derive the leading use of the dative, i.e. its use for 
what is called the remoter object, from the category 
of ubi. The case, is similar with the ablative and 
genitive. We do not see why these should be two 
cases if both expressed originally one and the same 
relation of space. Here too, especially in the plural, 
where the ablative coincides with the dative, each case 
takes its own course. And the application of the geni- 
tive to bring into prominence the connexion between 
two nouns — by far the predominant use in all languages 
— ^is far removed from the notion of unde. To explain 
the widely extended use of the genitive from this 
category of unde is to explain an infinite abundance 

tUche CasvMheorie, read before the Meissner Philologen-rersammlung 
(1863), p. 45 ff. of the Transactions. It seems worth notice that in 
the discussion which took place after the paper between Lange, 
Ahrens, Steinthal, and myself, in spite of some variety of views, no 
one undertook to defend the original locative meaning of the accusa- 
tive. In my tract * Zur Chronologies p. 250 ff., I have again touched 
on this subject. 
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of applications from a small and decaying minority. 
Even the Latin use of the dative as of the genitive 
should have warned us against the mistaken idea of 
placing local relations at the head in these cases. For 
in truth there is scarcely any groimd whatever for 
such a theory. If then it is now plain that in three 
of the original eight cases, viz., the vocative, nomina- 
tive, and accusative, it is impossible to carry out the 
local meaning, and that in two, the dative and genitive, 
such a meaning is barely conceivable, yet on the other 
hand for two others, the locative and ablative, this 
meaning is probable inasmuch as we can without diffi- 
culty trace back all the ftmctions of the locative to vbi 
and those of the ablative to unde. But since both these 
cases have become extinct in Greek, the local theory 
has for this language a certain amount of importance 
only in so far as the functions of these cases have 
been adopted by others. Finally the eighth case — ^the 
instrumental — in certain applications called also the 
sociative or comitative, because it expresses all the 
relations for which in German the preposition mit 
(with) is used, is obviously of so specific a character 
that it cannot be inserted without violence in any one 
of the three categories. The form also gives us no 
ground for regarding it as a simple variety of a local 
case. 

These few remarks will suffice to show how little 
reason there is for speaking of the local theory, as is 
still constantly done, as an estabUshed feet. That is 
not the case ; we are fully justified in completely dis- 
regarding so unsound a basis in explaining the use of 
the cases in Greek. The triple division of the oblique 
cases in this language, which, by reason of its apparent 
simplicity, has been essential in recommending the 
local theory to favour, even if it has not created it, is 
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not a mark of antiquity, but rather a corruption of the 
larger system of cases which is retained, to some 
extent in Latin, and completely in Sanskrit. 

This important fact must form the basis for the 
arrangement of the use of the cases in Greek. There 
was an early period in this language in which all eight 
cases were in existence. Indeed many traces of them 
all are still to be found. Case-forms which in indi- 
vidual use have been detached from the others of the 
same stem and thus have lost their status as such, we 
call adverbs. In the adverbs in -Bov -hjv Lat. -tim 
the accusative form, in ef^? (Homeric e^elrj^) ofwv the 
genitive form, in ko/jlcB^ iravraTraaLV the dative form 
is unmistakable. The very common adverbs in -g>9, 
like the Latin in o (for od) and e (for ed) are proved 
to be ablatives. The Doric pronominal adverbs in <», 
TTw TovTto TTfvco ctc. (Ahrcus, Dor. 374) which stand 
phonetically on the same line with ovrco, have retained 
the original ablative meaning in so far as they are used 
in questions implying motion from a place* Locatives 
are concealed not merely in %a/Aa-/ /lia-o-Cy but also in 
TTot oly in dfjLaj(€l d/jbt<T0L Forms like afjba Trdvr^ t-v-a 
corresponding to the Sanskrit instrumental in a, are in 
all probability to be regarded as petrified instrumental ; 
while, on the other hand, the epic forms in -<^4 also are 
at least in part to be considered as another formation of 
this case. Thus therefore even Greek itself still points 
back to a condition of language in which the cases were 
more numerous ; and the question arises — how was the 
language able to replace the gradually encroaching 
decay of the cases? The answer obviously is that 
another case by degrees assumed the functions of the 
decaying one in addition to its own. In what order 
this took place cannot, it is true, be ascertained with 
certainty. But since we have good reason from the 
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close relation which mutually prevails between the two 
South European languages to presuppose that any share 
which Latin had in the ancient heritage existed in 
Greek also in a period which, though prehistoric, is not 
imaginary, it is not improbable that those cases were 
retained the longest in Greek, which were retained to 
the end in Latin, while, on the other hand, those were 
the earliest to decay which in Latin also ceased to exist. 
Consequently the instrumental would be the first to 
give way. The functions of this case were assumed in 
Latin by the ablative, language regarding the instru- 
ment as that from which the action indirectly arose, 
but in Greek, where the ablative also was allowed to 
drop out of use at a very early time, by the dative, to 
which, as the case of the interested person, the comitative 
side of the instrumental lay very near. After the 
instrumental the ablative was apparently the next to 
disappear. In its place came the genitive as the case of 
connexion. For in the idea of origin the ideas of unde 
and of connexion meet and touch. Lastly, the locative, 
the proportionately late disappearance of which case 
is proved by the numerous local adverbs with locative 
forms found both in singular and plural — was replaced 
by the dative, after it had already become considerably 
extended by the assumption of the functions of the 
instrumental. In these considerations moreover the fact 
must not be overlooked that the use of prepositions 
in combination with certain cases must have essentially 
contributed to remove any indefiniteness in the ex- 
pression, and, as it were, to relieve the cases of their 
accumulated functions. Hence it follows that the accu- 
sative alone in Greek has not exceeded the limits of its 
original sphere. The genitive and dative are mixed, or 
as Pott, Etym, Forsch,, I ^, 22 terms it, ^ syncretistic ' 
cases. The use of each of these cases cannot at all be 
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traced back to one single principle. Bather must we 
analyse both into the modes of use which have run 
together in them ; and therefore distinguish a double 
genitive (genitive and ablative) ; and a triple dative 
(dative instrumental locative). In Latin where the 
genitive and dative have remained within their proper 
spheres we can perceive most clearly the genuine 
primary nature of these cases. It is significant that 
neither case ever occurs in this language with a 
preposition ; and that, generally, the older condition 
of the case-system in Latin allowed writers to express 
much by the simple case which in Greek required the 
aid of a preposition. 

Such being our conception of the cases (and the same 
conception lies at the base of the works of Delbriick 
and Siecke mentioned on p. 180),* it is self-evident that 
we must be on our guard against all over-strict defi^ 
nitions of the separate cases, and not allow ourselves to 
be led away by the delusion that our explanation be- 
comes scientific when we trace back the various usages 
by violent means to some single point confined within 
narrow limits and strictly unalterable. Yet on the other 
hand also it is clear that every case is to the sense of 
language at a particular period something individual and 
felt as such, and distinguished in its characteristic pecu- 
liarities from others. It is also by no means indifferent 
for the nature of the separate cases, whether the lan- 
guage possesses three or six oblique cases* We can, no 
doubt, trace back a certain portion of the usages of the 
genitive to the ablative and derive certain of its functions, 
e.g. the genitive of separation, from this source, and 
accordingly denote them as vicarious functions. But 
the sense of language itself ceased in time to perceive 

* Cp. also I. Bekker, Homeruche Blatter, p. 207 ff. 
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the distinction clearly, connecting links became formed 
unconsciously between the two cases, and the genitive, 
increased by a part of the usages of the ablative, grew 
up gradually into a peculiar case of more extensive use. 
Hence a diflBculty arises for the grammarian. It is, at 
times, not easy to decide whether a mode of use belongs 
to the original capital, or to the later inheritance of a 
stem ; and again, when the inheritance is twofold, as in 
the dativei, to which part it belongs. In this latter case 
however the relations are less complicated; and the 
decision would perhaps only be difficult in regard to the 
looser use of the dative treated in § 441. On the other 
hand, the genitive, owing to the greater extent of appli- 
cation, is much more difficult. Here the localists have 
wrung everything out of their category of unde. And 
how much may be developed out of this relation can 
be shown by the extensive use of the German prepo- 
sition von (of). The only point is to find the proper 
limits. The genitive of the object compare^ with com- 
paratives, for example, which corresponds to the Latin 
and Sanskrit ablative, can without violence be explained 
as a later function adopted from the ablative. But still 
it is undeniable that with this use the original and proper 
use of the genitive offers many points of connexion. In 
the sense of language the notion of the genitive has 
become developed to that of relativity in general. In 
the adjectives (§ 414), especially, this is clearly to be 
seen. If the genitive with a^to^ avrd^io^ is certainly 
a genuine genitive, if we must take the same view of 
the adverbs quoted in § 415 — e.g. irpoa-o) irpoaOev avco 
— it is not difficult to regard in the same light the geni- 
tive used with fiel^wv fieUov. From the verbs also of 
comparative meaning the genitive with comparatives 
can hardly be separated, and yet it is certainly simpler 
to explain the genitive with apx^iv /3a<riX€V€iv from the 
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idea of relation than from that of unde* My principle 
therefore was, in the genitive, not to be too strict in 
holding asunder the originally different usages, and 
mainly to keep in view the simple juxtaposition of what 
can be easily connected in the period when the language 
had become developed. 

By taking this view of the cases we avoid a fault 
which is noticeable in many explanations proceeding 
from different points of view, — the fault of starting from 
quite isolated and in part poetical modes of use. In 
my Grammar, on the contrary, the leading use is always 
placed at the head, — that use which gives the peculiar 
type and characteristic of the case. For the accusative 
the starting-point must in any case be the construction 
with verbs, as for the genitive the construction with 
substantives. But in Greek — ^for Latin in its stricter 
fashion takes its own course — we can in every case 
distinguish a more independent use by the side of the 
usage found in a multitude of quite common construc- 
tions. In time the cases obviously extend their usage 
beyond the range of the original analogies. Therefore 
I distinguish in every case a looser or freer use. 
The last step in this path is the adverbial use. The 
grammarian must make ^t his task to illustrate the 
course of the history of language so far as possible by 
characteristic examples. For the accusative the cate- 
gory of the inner object is of supreme importance in 
this respect ; in regard to which I have adopted 
Kriiger's terminology. How very prone the Greek is 
to supply in thought to every verb the notion contained 
in it, in the form of the object, is shown by usages like 

* It is true that tlie verbs in question have an analogy in the 
similar use of Sanskrit, where, e.g., ^, to be a master, r^^, regere take 
the genitive (Siecke, De genet, usu, p. 57), and in the L&t.potiri c. gen. , 
while the genitive with comparatives is unknown to both languages. 
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Soph. El. 1415 — iraiaov BiirXrjp, where an attribute is 
added to the internal object though omitted. Schomann 
in his excellent work Eedetheile (Berlin 1862), especially 
p. 148 ff., where he is treating of the origin of the 
adverbs, takes quite the same view ; as also Haase on 
Reisig's Vorlesungenvber Lot. Sprachwissenschaft, Anm. 
509 and 559. Both with justice lay stress on the fact 
that even the substantive verb very easily admits the 
notion of an internal accusative j and consequently even 
the freer and in part quite adverbial accusatives like 
ajcrjv €<rav are to be regarded in this light, clktjv eaav 
means literally ' they were rest '; i.e. ' they were a quiet 
being' [cp. § 400 c], in the same sense as we might 
say, Hhey went a quiet walk.' In Sanskrit also the 
accusative of the action stands in quite a similar manner 
with the substantive verb in the paraphrastic formation 
of the perfect, e.g. i^dm dsa, or igdm babhUva, literally 
dominatienem fui, i.e. ^ I have ruled' (Bopp, Sanskritgr., 
§ 419). The great antiquity of this very use of the accu- 
sative can hardly be doubted. The numerous adverbs of 
accusative-form, the use of the supines in -turn in Latin 
(nunciatum ire = arfyeXir^v iXdeip), and much besides, 
proves this. In Latin also the wider use of the accusative 
is by no means always to be regarded as a Grecism ; but 
sometimes as a residuum of a power of this case, which 
in later times became more and more cut down. This is 
shown not merely by such national usages as excubias, 
infitias ire, with which the English phrase Ho stand guard' 
may be compared, but also by the very frequent occurrence 
of usages of quite a Greek character in the older writers, 
e.g. Plant., Epid,, IV, 1, 39: ut alias res est impense 
improbus (Holtze, Syntaxis prise, script Lat, I, 221). 

In the genitive — this orthography, and not genetive, 
will still be permitted in writing German and English — 
my chief object was to make clear the wide range of 
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relations which this case can indicate, especially in the 
simplest combinations of two substantives with each 
other. To quote all the possible varieties of such combina- 
tions was superfluous : on the contrary, my purpose was 
simply to bring forward the most essential, and to make 
it plain that all those different significations of origin, 
possession, material, etc., are not really expressed by the 
genitive, but rather merely infused by the intelligence 
into the connexion denoted by the genitive. Hence 
there are instances which can be subsumed imder none 
of these categories, and where the attempt to do so 
would be simple sophistry, e.g. Demosth. Mid. 35 — 
pkd^T)^ v6fju)<;. And it would be foolish to assume a 
special genitive of comparison on account of such a pas- 
sage as Soph. Ant 114 — irripv^ X€VKr]<; ')(l6vo^. So too 
there are other instances which can be placed with equal 
right under two of the varieties quoted. opKcov ttIo-tis 
can denote ^ faith in an oath,* no less than the ' confi- 
dence which springs out of an oath sworn,' the latter as 
in 869 /jbot %epo9 or?)? iria-rw, Soph. Oed. CoL 1632, just 
B.S fiducia virium is quite indefinite when standing by 
itself, so that the translator is often compelled in these 
loose combinations of two ideas, to introduce more than 
is really there, owing to the want of similarly loose 
combinations in his own language. The partitive geni- 
tive also is naturally nothing more than a genitive of 
connexion with a whole, or to use an expression proper 
in many cases, with a totality. This species of the 
genitive was obviously first developed in the plural; 
but spread out widely from thence in all the kiur 
dred languages- Hence I do not believe that we can 
dispense with it. In a construction like Orj^at t% 
BouoTLa<; therefore the genitive is certainly one of con- 
nexion, but the specific kind of connexion here intended 
is that of a part with the whole. 
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In the use of the genitive with verbs, so widely 
developed in Greek, I have felt myself specially called 
upon to point out everywhere the relations to the more 
familiar use in combination with substantives and ad- 
jectives. Here the older German language, and the 
Indian also, offers many valuable parallels. Here there- 
fore it is especially instructive to compare J. Grimm, 
IV, 646 ff. As opposed to the variety of the uses 
of the cases in Greek, Latin presents a monotonous 
logical consistency ; especially in the use with verbs. 
For this use in Greek, I have, not without opposition, 
given a wide range to the partitive genitive. J. Grinmi 
1. c. says : ' The accusative denotes that the object is 
completely overpowered. In the genitive the power of 
the subject is regarded as exerted to a less degree. The 
active power is, as it were, only tried and roused, not 
put forth to the full extent.' This is merely another way 
of saying that the power of the verb, when a genitive is 
added, refers only to a part of the object. How far we 
can extend this category of the partitive genitive may 
certainly be doubtful. Here we are still in want of 
copious and properly-arranged collections, but thus much 
is certain : where we find one and the same verb in two 
constructions, sometimes with the genitive and some- 
times with the accusative ; and this with just the distinc- 
tion that the accusative denotes the object as completely 
overpowered, or indivisible — then we are justified in 
considering the genitive as partitive in distinction from 
the accusative. Thus for the genitive with verbs of 
^aiming at,' or ^ striving after' (§ 419 d). Soph. Ant. 
770 is significant : rev^erai to firj Oavelv, — On the 
other hand, for the verbs of exclusion it is certainly 
easy to regard the genitive as the representative of the 
ablative just^as also the ablative is found throughout 
with the corresponding verbs in Latin. Yet we must 
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also bear in mind that the adjectives mentioned in 
§ 414, 5 correspond to these verbs. Since it is certain 
that dfiotpo^ and Lat. expers have the same genitive as 
€/jLfiotpo^ and particeps* there is no contradiction at all 
in assuming an internal connexion between awixofjuii 
eifyyfo airoTXTfyavo), and fierex^o fieroBlSay/ii rvyxj^vto. 
In the German language it is doubtful whether the 
genitive has assumed the representation of the ablative, 
but certain that a number of verbs of privative meaning 
(J. Grimm, VI, 674 ff.), especially in the older language 
take the genitive, and some of these are still retained. 
Grimm explains these from the same point of view as 
the constructions with the corresponding positive verbs. 
But because the explanation from the ablative is also 
possible, I have in the later editions quoted this class of 
verbs in § 419 b, separately from the former. 

The free use of the genitive I have everywhere com- 
pared with the kindred applications of the more fixed 
use, so as to point out an internal connexion. That the 
genitive of the cause (§ 427) is combined with that of the 
aim, i.e. the caibsa efidens with the causa finalis^ needs of 
course no justification. The genitive absolute also ought 
by no means always to be explained from the category 
of unde. The evidence of Sanskrit is against this, for in 
that language there is no genitive meaning motion from 
a place, but there is an absolute genitive (Delbriick, 
Ablativ, etc., p. 43). There are also many construc- 
tions in modern German which warn us against that.f 
It is not improbable that a stock of similar usages was 
already in existence, when the ablative fell into dislike 
among the Greeks, and that the genitive absolute by slow 

* Similar constructions in Sanskrit are given by Siecke, p. 30. 

f E.g. Ih' ging eilenden Schrittes^ er ritt verhdngten ZiigelSj ihr 
zogt unverrichteter Sache ab, er ward verdientermassen (mhd. also 
unverdienter Dingen, Grimm, Gr., IV, 907) geehrt. 
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degrees forced itself into the place of the ablative, and in 
this way has now certainly become extended far beyond 
its original range. Moreover the genitive absolute is in 
Greek itself a growing construction, the continually in- 
creasing spread of which can be observed from Homer 
onwards. ^On this as on many questions belonging to 
this subject, compare the beautiful researches of Classen, 
^ Beobachtungen iiber den Homerischen Sprachgebrauch ' 
(Frankfort-on-Maine 1854-6, new ed. 1867). 

In the arrangement of the use of the dative the 
various sources can be distinguished more definitely. 
The instrumental use especially is plainly to be 
separated off, as forming a close category to itself 
with several subdivisions. But nevertheless a complete 
analysis appeared impracticable. The dative of com- 
munity (§ 436) has its source obviously in the sociative 
or comitative use of the old instrumental ; for which 
reason the a'blative — elsewhere also the Italic repi^e- 
sentative of the lost fellow-case — corresponds in Latin 
to the Greek dative and the Sanskrit instrumental in 
this usage. The preposition sa ' with ' is in Sanskrit 
combined with the instrumental, the corresponding afia 
^vv Gvv in Greek take the dative, cum in Latin has the 
ablative. Hence something may be said in defence of 
placing this use after the instrumental use. But in the 
language as we find it, the sociative dative * is more 
nearly akin to the proper original dative than the 
instrumental ; and in general it certainly forms the 
connecting link between these two cases, since it was 
easy to denote the person or thing connected with an 
action by the same case-form which was already in use 

♦ The remains of an originally wider application of the dative of 
community, as taking the place of the instrumental, is the Hesiodic 
phrase oUtwl KOLfiTideicra [cp. iiLaycffdaL], which throws light on Soph. 
Antig. 862 — KOi/Ji.T^/ji.aTa — ijj.(p Trarpi. 
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for the person interested. We need only call to mind 
the Homeric aol afjH kairofieO^ beside the Attic col 
eairofieOa* Hence the dative of community is put in 
this place. With regard to the proper and, so to say, 
genuine dative, I have distinguished two cases. That 
kind of dative is put first from which the case has 
received its name Sotikij. Kriiger terms this, which in 
his arrangement is placed later on, ^ the objective dative 
of the thing interested' (§ 48, 7). It might otherwise 
be called Hhe dative of the indirect object.' But it 
appeared to me advisable to keep the term object within 
the narrowest Umits possible in a school-grammar, in 
order to avoid confusion. Hence in the explanation I 
preferred the words ' the person remotely affected by 
anything.' The dative in transitive verbs like S^Sopac 
iirLTpeireiv 7rapex€iv, and with intransitives like ^orj0€iv 
SoK€cv ireiOeadaL, and no less with adjectives like <f)lXo^ 
TTca-To^ l/cav6<i, is as it were necessary. The enuncia- 
tion remains imperfect without the mention of the 
person. This is what the expressions ^interested,' 
^affected by,' are intended to mean. On the other 
hand, the dative of Hhe interest' as I call it [cp. 
Kriiger § 48, 3] is different. This dative is to a 
certain extent added at pleasure ; not required by a 
government of the verb which has become typical. On 
the contrary, the sentence is extended in a peculiar 
manner by the introduction of the word standing in the 
dative. The so-called Dativus commodi and incommodi 
can be added to any verb whatever. For this category of 
the datival use Delbruck (Kuhn's Ztschr. XVIII, 88 ff.) 
quotes a number of highly instructive parallels from the 
language of the Vedas, which prove that this use was 

♦ Cobet ( VarioB Lectiones, p. 22) points out that h-ofxaL aoi cannot 
be used in Attic of slaves attending their master, or soldiers following 
a general. — Ed. 
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far more extensive there than in the classical languages. 
This dative is very frequently replaced by other con- 
structions, especially with prepositions. Language has 
the choice between two different modes of expreifcion. 
This, so to say, ^ facultative ' use of the dative is seen 
most strikingly in the ethical dative as it is called 
(§ 433), which has received this name from the very 
fact that it is not so much required by the thought, as 
by a reference of the feelings. The choice, on the other 
hand, between the simple dative, which in this instance 
has something personal in it, and a preposition combined 
with the corresponding case, meets us most strikingly 
in the combination wiiJi the passive (§ 434). — For the 
rest, in aU these instances especially few examples 
seemed to be requisite to me, because there are but a 
few in which we can speak of a peculiarly Q-reek idfom. 
That the freer dative in its application to place and 
time is derived from the locative, was already men- 
tioned. For this very reason the Latins use the abla- 
tive, which in their language has assumed a portion of 
the locative use, in the same sense. The dative of the 
manner on the other hand is explained by similar uses 
of the instrumental (Delbriick, Abl, Loc. Instr. p. 52). 
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THE PKEPOSITIONS. 

In order to understand the government of prepositions, 
nothing is more important than the indisputable fact 
that all prepositions were, in the first instance, adverbs. 
There was therefore a condition of language in which 
these words did not yet exist as such, that is, in their 
proper prepositional use. The government of preposi- 
tions tended to become more and more fixed as language 
developed. Excellent remarks on the nature ^nd origin 
of these words are given by Schomann, Redetheile, 
p. 138 ff. Now as adverbs* the prepositions could 
primarily take the genitive, as the case of connexion. 
To this source of combination with cases, which is 
often quite overlooked in the government of prepo- 
sitions, reference is made in § 447, 2. dvri is, without 
question, the locative of a noun-stem, of which we have 
another case, the accusative, in dvTa, and yet another, 
the ablative turned locative, in Latin ante-d. The genitive 
depends therefore on dvrl in precisely the same manner 
as in the German Angesicht Laut Kraft With tt/oo, 
also, to which the Latin ablative pro-d corresponds, the 
case is no doubt the same ; and with Sta, the -^schylean 
form of which — iuil — has the sign of the locative. 8ia, 

♦ I. Bekker (Bomer. Blatter ^ I, p. 273) says strikingly : * In Homer 
the distinction between adverb and preposition is not sharper than 
that between pronoun and article.' 
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without question, goes back to a noun-stem [cp. St^a] 
which denoted duality. The same is the case with 
vTrip = Sanskrit upari, T^hich evidently signified in a 
literal sense ^ on the upper side/ as xnro (inraC) ' on the 
under side ' ; and with many others. Nowhere is the 
perversity of the localists shown more plainly than in 
the attempt to trace back the genitive in this connexion 
invariably to unde. When, in Latin, the prepositions 
in pro prce sub super take the ablative, that case is 
here, as often, to be regarded as the representative of 
the locative. But the genitive in Greek depends in 
this usage on the preposition which it takes, in the 
strictest sense. The most decisive confirmation of 
our view is found in the fact that all the improper 
prepositions, that is, the prepositions which still con- 
tinue to have more of the nature of adverbs, take the 
genitive.* 

The first step in the departure from this adverbial 
use of the prepositions was taken when they were used 
in a supplementary manner, and in a loose connexion 
with verbs, especially with a view to define more accu- 
rately the direction of the verb. In the Homeric lan- 
guage this usage is still clearly to be seen, in so far as 
this, that here the preposition though often undoubtedly 
forming one notion with the verb, can nevertheless be 
separated from it not only, as continued to be the 
case in the later language, by the augment and redu- 
plication, but also by independent words. The careful 
researches of Hoffmann on ' dfjL<f)i in der IliaSj and 
'Die Tmesis in der Ilias"* (Luneburg and Clausthal 
1857-60), show very plainly how hard it often is to 
decide whether a preposition must be taken adverbially 

♦ But fi/ta takes the dative ; and it must be borne in mind that the 
* improper* prepositions cannot be compounded with verbs like 
the others, and therefore stand on quite a different footing. — Ed, 
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or in combination with a verb. Now, inasmuch as the 
preposition in connexion with a verb forms a whole in 
idea, it can in this connexion require a case. When 
we find in Od. B 43 avrov^ S' elarjyov delov Bofiov, we 
have an instance in which the older usage is no doubt 
retained ; and ei^-ar/eiv as a whole takes the accusative. 
H. I 89 illustrates the later use, when ek had already- 
become movable and independent — ^ArpelBr)^ Se 7I- 
povra^ aoXKea<!; ffyev '-4%atwj/ €9 kXktItjv, But in idea 
the accusative here no less than in the former instance 
depends on the unified conception in eladyeiv. By the 
addition of a preposition signifying the direction, a verb 
gains the power of governing an external object of that 
to which the action is directed ; which however is 
no longer felt to be such so soon as the preposition is 
detached and placed immediately before the case. This 
is the reason that the accusative frequently denotes the 
aim ; and the other meanings also mentioned in § 447 
follow from this. In a similar manner the dative is 
often to be regarded as a dative of community, which 
depends on the verb connected in thought with the 
preposition, e.g. in the Homeric usage irhp Bi oi eaTTj, 
0€<ov Be oi aryxi TrapioTfjj beside iaTaore^ itap o')(€<t^w 
— H. 6 565. This use of the dative also' is the reason 
why the power of expressing a more external connexion 
is ascribed in § 447, 3 to the dative in combination 
with prepositions. — For the genitive, it is true, we 
must certainly allow that to some extent, even when 
dependent on prepositions, it is the representative 
of the ablative ; yet in such a manner that even here 
the ablative was dependent in the first instance on 
the verb together with the preposition, e.g. A 346 
— Ik ^ &farf€ KXi(rir)<; BpurtftBa, and the genitive 
came in as its originally less definite representative. 
[Cp. § 419 b.] 
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These observations will be sufficient to indicate in 
what manner I combine the use of the prepositions 
with cases with the other uses of the cases, and to 
refute the objection that I assume for the prepositions 
a basis of local meaning, which I deny elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE TENSES. 

The doctrine of the use of the tenses required con 
siderable revision. Here, as a fact, by a more accurate 
inquiry into the form of language, quite a new founda- 
tion had been obtained for the use of language ; and 
without going further into the theory than was abso- 
lutely necessary, I attempted to apply the insight thus 
obtained to syntax. The older grammarians treated 
the aorist throughout, and the perfect also in part, as 
tenses of past time. But the analysis of the forms 
proves in the most striking manner [cp. pp. 105, 112] 
that language possesses no other means whatever to de- 
note past time generally than the augment ; and therefore 
the denotation of past time can only be primarily 
assumed where the augment stands — that is, in the 
imperfect pluperfect and indicative of the aorist and 
therefore generally in the indicative only. Now by 
these indicatives we can see in the plainest manner, that 
in such forms language denotes another notion in 
addition to that of past time, and of quite a different 
nature. i-yiv-e-To i-yuyv-e-To i-yeyop-ec are distin- 
guished from each other by something quite different 
from that which distinguishes iytyvero from ycypofjuai, 
tyeyovcL from yeyova. For this something, which is 
denoted in the stem of the tense-form, and for this very 
reason is marked as fixed and essential, we need an 
expression. Hitherto grammarians have found none for 
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it ; even the most artistic theories of the tenses, which 
from the days of the Stoic grammarians down to the 
most modern times have set up distinctions such as 
were never observed in any living speech, left this point 
out of sight. But for the Greek language this distinc- 
tion is undeniably requisite even in a school-grammar. 
In the Greek sense of language lay a triple distinction 
of time, which crosses with that of present past and 
future, and runs through the whole rich system of 
tenses moods and verbal-nouns. Not finding a general 
name for each of these triple distinctions ready to my 
hand, it became necessary to invent one. Now it was 
evident that of these two distinctions of time, one was 
rather external and the other internal. The distinction 
of present past and future rests merely on the relation 
of the action to the speaker. This distinction therefore 
in which we have only to do with the standing-point, I 
call the ^ grade of time ' {Zeitstufe). The action is 
either coincident with the standing-point of the speaker, 
or it lies, as a previous grade, behind it, or again, before 
it, as a grade still to be reached. The expression can- 
not, I believe, be misunderstood. In the image chosen 
it is also clearly pointed out that the distinction is 
removed by simple progression in time, without any 
internal change. But the difference between yeuiaOai 
r^lr/veaOaL ycyovivav must obviously be denoted by a 
word, which at once indicates that here we have to 
do with a difference lying within the action itself, not 
merely with the relation to something external to it. 
In this sense I chose the expression 'kind of time' 
{Zeitart *), especially as ' kind ' is the very word which 

* To speak of a * timeless tense,* and begin teaching the use of the 
tenses by recommending the pupil to * erase' a number of tense-forms 
— among them the future — I leave to others. Schomann (Fleckeisens 
Jahrb. 1869, p. 210) uses the terms * Entwicklungstadien ' or * Entwick- 
lungsstufen' to denote what I call * Zeitarten.' 
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we use to signify specific, internal peculiarities. Heyse, 
in his System der Sprachwissenschaft, in a similar but 
not quite the same sense, distinguishes between ' subjec- 
tive' and ^objective' time (p. 457 fF.). These express 
sions would, I believe, in atiy case be more equivocal. 
But what has already been said about the difficulty 
attending innovations in terminology (p. 106) applies 
to these technical terms, no less than others. 

The triple kind of time must now in turn be dis- 
tinguished by three different names. Two of these 
present themselves at once. The action of the present 
stem is continuous, that of the perfect completed. But 
how shall we briefly denote the action expressed in 
the aorist stem? The word 'momentary' opens a 
door to numerous errors. If this term is chosen, wo 
are tempted to measure the distinction between iroielv 
and TTotijaai, viKav and viKrjaai, e/SaXT^ and e/SaXe 
merely by lapse of time, whereas in reality the dis- 
tinction is quite different and far deeper. Whether 
the artist wrote EUOIHSE or EIIOIEI under his 
work did not depend on the length of time devoted 
to the task, but on his intention to lay stress either 
on the simple fact that he was the artist, or on the 
labour spent upon it. I preferred therefore to adopt 
the terminology of Rost and Kriiger, who call the 
aoristic action ^ eintretende.^ The epithet is difficult of 
translation, and cannot be represented in all its bearings 
by any single Enghsh word. It is 'initial' as opposed 
to 'continued,' 'culminating' as opposed to 'prepara- 
tory,' 'instantaneous' as opposed to 'durative.' An 
action so qualified is, first of all, quite distinct from 
a beginning or impending act ; it has nothing in 
common with the tempus instans with which it has 
sometimes been erroneously confounded. On the con- 
trary, it is opposed to two other actions. First, to a 
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continuing act. Thus the advent of winter is opposed 
to its continuance. In a similar manner voaijo-ai (to 
fall sick) is opposed to voaeip (to be sick) and ^aaiXev- 
aai to ^aaCKeveiv, Secondly, as denoting an incident, 
it is opposed to an act that is not yet finished ; and 
this is the relation of irpa^at (to accomplish) to irpdaaeiv 
(to be doing), ireurat (to persuade) to ireiOeiv (to ad- 
yise).* Lastly an act to which this epithet is applied 
is invariably an act achieved at one blow, or an act 
the single moments of which are not to be taken into 
account. . Hence this German word appears to me very 
happily chosen for our purpose. It has been objected 
that the word is equivocal and indefinite, but the Greek 
aorist has, as a fact, its different sides ; and the peculiar 
advantage of the word lies precisely in the fact that it 
has a certain width of meaning, by which it becomes 
applicable to the different sides of the aorist, while at 
the same time a firm nucleus is unmistakable and can 
be perceived by our sense of language. It will always 
be a hopeless task to give a cut-and-dried definition of 
the Greek aorist The distinction of the kinds of time 
rests on a certain instinct, which we can only acquire 
by entering ourselves into the Greek modes of thought ; 
and for that purpose an image or mode of expression 
belonging to our own language is a far greater help 
than any logic.f Among the living languages the 



* This distinction between ir€i<reu and veiOup is certainly not 
universal, e.g. ^sch. Ag. 1212 — iweiOop oifd^v oifUva, — ED. 

f Perhaps the aversion of the French mind to differences which go 
beyond logical distinctions is the reason why a view of the aorist so 
generally recognized in Germany meets witli opposition in France, 
even from those who elsewhere exhibit a favourable feeling towards 
the works of German linguistic science. An eminent French philolo- 
gist, Charles Thurot, in his * OhservatiorjLS giir la signification dex 
radicaux temporeU en Chec' (M^moires de la Soci6t6 linguistique dc 
Paris, Tome 1*^2« fascic, pp. 111-26), contests the existence of_the 
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Sclavonic possesses very similar refinements as to the 
kinds of time ; and therefore Sclavonic-speaking people 
find it very easy to realize the use of the aorist and 
its distinction from the forms of the present stem. 
[Cp. Kobliska, Ueher das Verhdltniss des Aorists zu den 

distinctions which I call Zeitarten. The distinction between the im- 
perfect and the ind. aorist, between the conj. opt. imp. infinitive of 
the present on the one hand and the aorist on the other, — nay, even 
the distinction between the preterite and the perfect does not, he main- 
tains, exist at all, and in the nse of the tenses, even in Greek, we can 
only deal with simuZtanditd, antSrioritS, jfogtdHoritS. But since these 
categories are absolutely inapplicable, e.g. to the imperative, M. Th. 
is of opinion that the usage is often as capricious as for instance that 
of gender, and the fact that the orators sometimes said Xiye and some- 
times dvaypQ0i cannot be explained more than the masculine gender 
of pSarpv^ and the feminine of \dpva(. A great number of passages 
from Attic authors are quoted to show that the proposed distinctions 
are * plus subtiles que satisfaisantes' (p. 121). *I1 est souvent si 
indifferent d'exprimer ou de ne pas exprimer la dur^e de Taction, et 
d'autre part les formes synonymes du present et de I'aoriste sont si 
nombreuses, qu'il faudrait que r^crivaih se ttt demand^ presque ^ 
chaque membre de phrase, s*il devait choisir le present ou I'aoriste : 
effort de reflexion Incompatible avec le rapidity de la parole.' As if 
there were any need at all of reflection in such distinctions, when 
innate in a nation. A Sclave does not speak more slowly than a 
Grerman, and yet he makes distinctions of the kind with the greatest 
accuracy, even when quite without education. As to the passages 
quoted by M. Thurot, it would of course carry us too far to enter 
upon them here. But the remark may be made that many of them 
can be explained on my view without any excess of subtnty, as the 
first (Xenoph. Cyrop. 1, 6, 40), where 6ti raxif (^(f^evyev, iirel eifpeOeirj 
denotes the repeated experiences of coursing, Plato, Syrnp. 173 A, 
where hrudKui fBve brings out the lasting sacrifice of victory in oppo- 
sition to the result of the contest denoted by iplKrice. That the strict 
old use of the perfect began to be relaxed from Xenophon's time 
on\^ard has been remarked by German scholars. We may even allow 
that the distinctions in question cannot in every case be plainly ex- 
pressed, and the speaker was often free to choose, yet this does not 
prove that the distinctions did not exist, and that the distinctions of 
the tense-stems inherited from the original framework of the Indo- 
Qermanic language remained mere useless baUast in the acute and 
delicate mind of the Greeks. Who can define in every case the dis- 
tinctions between synonymous words in a language ? And yet^every 
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Formen des ^echischen Verhums (Konigsgratz 1856) ; 
Kvicala, Zeitschr.f, d. 6. Gymn.^ 1863, p. 137.] 

In the observation on p. 274 of the Grammar I have 
-attempted to define the three kinds of time more accu- 
rately by means of another illustration, borrowed from 
mathematics. The expression ^a point of time' is in 
common use ; and to this I refer in saying that the 
action of the aorist can be compared to a point. A 
point, as is well known, does not admit of any exten- 
sion at all; and in the action denoted by the aorist 
its extension in time is not at all taken into account. 
And as objects which are remote or passing into the 
background appear as points in spite of their actual 
extension in space, so also from the speaker's point of 
view do the actions which he brings forward merely 
as aoristic. But a line is opposed to a point inasmuch 
as it admits of extension, though indefinitely.* Hence 
in carrying out the illustration, it forms the counter- 
part to the continuous action, the essential charac- 
teristic of which is that it admits of extension in time 
without any internal limitation. Lastly, a completed 
action is one completely limited in every direction. 
Hence it may be compared to a surface bounded by lines. 

It was not my purpose to follow out in greater detail 
these leading conceptions peculiar to every tense-stem. 
But some few hints may find a place here. In the idea 
of an aoristic act we recognized two moments. On the 

one familiar with a language feels these, and above all those who have 
grown up in it ; and it is the duty of science, in the one case as in the 
other, to trace out these distinctions often so fine and delicate, which 
do not lose the right to exist because they appear indifferent, or even 
distracting to a period of reflection. 

* Pott uses the same illustration, Et. Forsch. II ^, 636. In this 
place and further on, p. 667, wUl be found remarkable developments 
of the subjects here touched upon, and parallels from remote 
languages. 
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one hand, an aoristic action is opposed to a continuing 
one ; as a man's arrival at a house is opposed to his stay 
in it, or the advent of darkness to continuous gloom. 
In this sense an aoristic action denotes as it were the 
starting-point of a line. ipaaOrjvac or epdaaa-Oai,, i.e. 
*to fall in love,' (e.g. II. II 182 — fipdaar 6<f>6a\fiolaiv 
ISq}v ivl fjLeKirofiivya'iv) is followed by ipdvy as ap^ai 
by apx^tv, Scavor)0^vaL by SuivoelaOai. This use of the 
aorist we may call the ingresdve [cp. § 489] . Here the 
force of the aorist is especially prominent — so much so 
that at times the aoristic action requires quite a different 
translation from the durative. The word iyvoyplaOrj, by 
which the Greek chronologists denote the point of time 
from which any one became a well-known character, 
could only be rendered imperfectly in Latin by cognoBce- 
batur, which, it is true, shares the meaning of ' becoming 
known' with iyv(opi<r0r), but introduces the notion of 
a gradual process, of which there is nothing in the 
Greek form. Eustathius in his life of Pindar (Wester- 
mann's Bcoypcufyoi, p. 95, § 31) has preserved an expres- 
sion of the poet's which has been often misunderstood: 
*7r/>09 Be ip(OTi]<ravTa, But rl ov to> ei irpdrTOvn rrjv 
dvyaripa BlBaxnv, ov fiovov ev irpanovTO^; €(f>r} BeurOaiy 
aWa Kal ei irpd^avTO^.^ If we regard ei irpa^au 
here as an ingressive aorist we get the meaning, 'he 
answered that he did not need merely one who was 
well-to-do {wohlhahende), but also one who had increased 
his wealth (der wohl erworhen habe). 

On the other hand, the culmination of an act is 
opposed to the preparatory steps ; as a bright flash is 
opposed to a glimmer, the fall of night to evening twi- 
light. Thus BiBovai, can be used to express the simple 
attempt to give, the offer ; Bovvai the actual giving, the 
handing over of the gift; a/yetv means to 'lead on,' 
ar/ayelv 'to carry away'; /craaOat 'to acquire/ /ct^- 
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aaaOai ' to possess.' We may term this the effective use 
of the aorist. Here the tense denotes the last point in a 
line ; and is preceded by the durative action. This use 
of the aorist, under the name avvT€Kucm, was opposed 
by the old grammarians to the action of the imperfect 
which was denoted as irapaTafCTifcm, e.g. Aristonicus 
ad D. A 368 [cp. Friedlander, Ariston,, p. 5]. It rests 
Avith language to bring into prominence one of these 
two usages, or, from another point of view, the funda- 
mental meaning of every verb and the context presents 
sometimes the one, and sometimes the other sense to 
the reader, though it also frequently happens that 
neither can be distinguished with certainty, and the 
notion conveyed by the tense is simply that of a point 
of time without any reference to other actions. 

The need of distinctions of time like those which 
were certainly presented to the Greek from a very 
ancient period in the use of the aorist is felt in all 
languages. Here also we can find points of connexion 
existing in our own sense of language, and to bring 
oat this is the object of the observation on § 485. 
The effect of an aorist is frequently replaced in other 
languages by composition' with prepositions; and in 
this respect the Sclavonic languages offer the most 
noticeable analogies. A parallel to the ingressive 
signification is found in German compounds like 
einschlafen einsehen, and Latin like insonare incitarey 
where the ein (in) means simply that the subject is 
enteriug into a certain state. In German the prefix 
er — i.e. aus — forms more especially a marked parallel 
to the use of the aorist, and similarly the Latin ea^. 
Here of course language regards the earlier condition 
or state as that from which the new action springs 
forth, as in the intransitives erklingen erwachen er- 
qrimmen erschrecken ersterhen, and in the transitives 
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erwecken erfinden erregen erkennen erschliessen [cp. 
Grimm, W., Ill, p. 694]; Latin ejicere evenire 
evincere evitare exciiare exclamare emori. Yet an- 
other point of view is taken up in the use of the 
preposition con, e.g. in conspicere = IBelv, consequij 
distinguished from sequi, as denoting the happy ter- 
mination of the action commenced in the simple verb, 
conticuere omnes = iaiyrja'av irdirr€<;,jcohorruit ^=piyrj<r€v, 
comederey ' to eat all up together.' The coii (compare 
also the Greek avvreKelv beside the aorist) denotes the 
collective moments of the action which are united for 
the complete attainment of the object. Quite analogous 
is the application of the prefix ge in German.* In a 
similar manner per denotes the action as brought 
through to an end ; permasit is related to suasit as 
errecae to hreiSe [cp. p. 205 note]. The German word 
stehen, out of compounds, denotes as a rule fi state which 
the Greek conceives as the result of the act necessary 
for attaining it and therefore denotes by the perfect ; 
eaTTjKa ich stehe (I stand, I have placed myself). In 
compounds, on the other hand, the word does not denote 
a state, but for the most part an individual act, and 
corresponds therefore to the Greek aorist ; arfjpav auf- 
stehen (to stand up). The same meaning may be also 
found in the M. H. German, e.g. von dem Rosse stdn. 
In German and Latin therefore the value of a verb is 
altered by composition with prepositions, in much the 
same manner as in Greek by the change of kinds of time. 
It is true that the two phenomena are not completely 
co-extensive. In Latin the perfect combines the signifi- 
cations of the aorist and the perfect proper ; conticui 
therefore answers not only to the Greek iairfqaa, but to 

* Cp. Schleicher, * Die Deutsche Spracke,* 2 Aufl. p. 231, and the 
extensive collections in * Die Verba perfect a m der Nibelungen- 
dichtung ' by Martens, in Kuhn's Zeitschr. XII, 31 ff. 
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aealr^r^Ka also ; and in conticesco, the present correspond- 
ing to the perfect conticui, we have a union of the 
effective and inchoative significations unknown in any 
Greek form. The German erwachen stands, it is true, in 
the same relation to wacJien as the Homeric iypeaOai 
to iyprjyopevac, but there is also a prolonged erwachen 
(awaking, expergisci — iy€vp€(r0ac), whereas eypero de- 
notes merely the point of time when the sleep ends. 
The German word therefore is not a perfect translation 
of the Greek one. This is a subject on which a wide 
field for observation still remains open, as Schomann 
(Redetheile^ p. 139), though from a somewhat different 
point of view, has already briefly pointed out. In our 
lexicons also scarcely anything at all has been done to 
trace out the distinctions between the different kinds of 
time in Greek, though these are almost quite as im- 
portant in explaining the various usages of the word as 
the distinction between active and middle to which so 
much attention has been paid. This neglect arises from 
the irpcoTov yfrevSo^; that the aorist and perfect are tenses 
of past time, and that the difference between the present 
and aorist, the present and perfect, affects the real 
meaning of the verb no more than that between present 
and future. 

On § 496. 

The view of the tenses here brought forward as the 
correct one appears to be contradicted to a certain 
extent by the fact that the participle of the aorist is 
frequently applied to actions previous to a point in past 
time. Since the participle, like the other non-augmented 
forms of the aorist, has nothing whatever to do mth 
the denotation of past time, and since time previous 
to a point in past time is not the less a kind of past 
time, we do not here understand at once how the 
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participle became used in this sense. But the enigma is 
solved when we examine the nature of the aorist and 
participle. The latter, an adjective in origin, fixes one 
action in relation to another. The action which is 
denoted by the finite verb is the principal one. When 
the secondary action continues side by side with the 
principal action, it must stand (irapaTaKTiKm) in the 
participle of the present ; if again referred to the 
fiiture, the proper sign of the future is needed; and 
similarly, the perfect participle serves to express an 
action regarded as complete in reference to the principal 
action. If however it is intended to denote the second- 
ary action without any reference to continuousness and 
completion and futurity, but merely as a point or 
moment, the aorist participle alone remains for this 
purpose. We indeed by a sort of necessity regard a 
point which is fixed in reference to another action as 
prior to it, but strictly speaking this notion of priority 
in past time is not signified by the aorist participle. 
But owing to the frequent use of it in narratives, it is 
quite intelligible that the notion of priority in past time 
became spontaneously connected with the aorist parti- 
ciple. For this reason, therefore, it could not be passed 
over without mention in the Grammar. Even from the 
examples quoted in the observation (fyeXda-a^ eLire ^ he 
began to laugh, and said ' : &he Be t49 etireo-Kev IBayv 69 
Tr\r)<nov SXKov, 'xapiaal fioc d7roKpi,vd/ji€Vo<;), it is clear 
how nearly the past and present often seem to meet in 
the participle. In the predicative use of the aorist 
participle wdth another aorist more especially, it is often 
quite impossible to speak of priority in past time, e.g. in 
€v iirolrjaa^ dvafiv^aa^; fie (Plato, JPhcedo^ p. 60 C) — 
' you did well to remind me.' Again in Herodotus, V, 
24 we have eS iTroiijaaf; diriKOfievof;, where it is quite 
clear that the notion of the verb is not subsequent to 
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the notion of the participle, for the kindness consisted 
precisely in the coming [cp. Kriiger, § 53, 6. Anm. 
8 ; § 56, 8. Anm. 1]. So too in the proverb Xa^e 
/JtttKTa?, both actions are regarded as on one and the 
same level in point of time. Aken {Grrundz. der' Lehre 
von Tempus und Modus, p. 8) aptly names this case * the 
coincidence of two points/ If therefore in those other 
usages the priority merely arises out of the connexion, 
without being expressed as such by language itself, the 
preterite signification of the aorist participle stands 
exactly in a line with that of the infinitive and optative, 
when these refer to past actions in categorical sentences 
(§ 497). In a sentence like KvfcXayrre^ Xiyovrai iv 
^LKeKla otKrj<raCj language does not really denote the 
grade of time at all, but only the kind of time ; and the 
aorist is used because the fact is regarded merely as 
an incident, and no stress is laid on the continuance of 
it. Were it Otherwise, were it our object to denote a 
continuous state, we might use oifceiu, e.g. KvKXayire; 
Xeyovrat t6t€ iv Si^fceXla olKelv, and in translating it 
must have used 'have dwelt' or Mwelt' just as in 
the case of the aorist. In these cases, it is true, the 
aorist must as a rule be translated as a past tense, 
but it is not on that account felt to be such in the 
Greek sense of language, for in German (and English) 
we are frequently compelled to mark a grade of time 
which the Greeks left out of sight. Exactly the same 
holds good of the indicative aorist as the representative 
of a German and Latin pluperfect (§ 493). The past 
time is here expressed in Greek, but the priority in 
past time is left unmarked. Here, as a rule, German 
stands far nearer to Latin than to Greek. Many points 
belonging to this subject are carefully discussed in the 
programme by Pfudel- -THe indirecte Rede bei Xenophon, 
Colberg 1864. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
'On §519/. 

Here it was my object to indicate at least the two 
principal points of view which present themselves in 
discussing the combination of sentences — viz., the form 
of their combination, and the signification arising out 
of it. The formal side therefore is taken first and 
explained in § 519. Here too, owing to the brevity 
necessary in a school-grammar, it was by no means 
easy to introduce the knowledge of the origin and 
growth of the form of sentences derived from the 
historical study of language, and at the same time to 
give the necessary prominence to the forms occurring 
in actual use. In Greek as we find it even in the 
Homeric poems, the two leading forms of combination, 
parataxis and hypotaxis, meet us as characteristic, but 
it is clear that the latter is, historically speaking, 
invariably a development from the former. Hypotaxis 
was impossible until the relative had become sharply 
distinguished from the demonstrative, but in the first 
instance as we have already seen (p. 88), this was not 
the case.* Even in Homer the demonstrative and 

* Besides the researches of Windisch on the relative pronoun 
already mentioned (p. 180), in which the idea of * reference ' is ex- 
plained in detail as the step to the relative, we may refer on this subject 
to the Qucestiones de attractione. enuntiationvm relativarum, scr. 
Richard Forster, Berol. 1868. [Cp. also Pott, Et. Forach. II*, 406.] 
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relative still coincide in many instances, and in con- 
sequence we find the older parataxis still frequently 
underlying and breaking up through the HomeriQ 
h3rpotaxis. The besir-known instance of this is the 
case of Se in apodosis, which admits of no other ex- 
planation. But the same confusion, or more correctly 
speaking, the same incomplete reparation of the two 
forms, is also to be seen in the various usages of the 
copulative article side by side with a hypotactic com- 
bination ; e.g. n. A 218 — 09 /ce Oeoc^ eirim-elBryrai,, fiaXa 
T eicXvov avTov [cp. § 624, 5]. Hypotaxis has obviously 
arisen out of parataxis in two ways. First directly, 
one of the sentences, which originally were equally 
independent, being thrust into the background. In 
this manner have arisen relative sentences — subordi- 
nate and parenthetical — ^like firjvtv oiikofieinjv ^ fivpC 
*Axau}U aX/ye €07)K€p. These sentences continue to 
preserve something of the free nature of paratactic 
combination, even as they are carried on in a tho- 
roughly paratactic manner (§ 605). But a far more 
fertile source of hypotaxis is the correlative combina- 
tion of sentences which in innumerable instances forms 
the connecting link between parataxis and hypotaxis. 
In a Homeric sentence like H. A 125 — aXXa rh fiev 
TToXUov i^ iirpdOofjiev tcl SiSaa-raiy we perceive as yet 
no formal distinction at all between parataxis and cor- 
relation. Emphasis alone marks the second member 
ra SiSaarai as the most important. Here we see how 
one of the two demonstrative pronouns became weak- 
ened into a relative while the other became more and 
more prominent. The attention was roused by the 
accent in the first member (Tr/ooroo-t?) and satisfied 
in the second {aTroBoai^;) ; and in this consists the 
essential characteristic of correlation. The more also 
that the demonstrative pronouns and particles became 
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separated in form from the relatives, the more did 
correlation begin to be distinctly marked as differing 
from parataxis. Even in Homer the correlative com- 
bination of sentences is developed to a great extent. 
But in the later language also this combination of 
sentences is of great importance on account of the 
hypothetical clauses (§ 534), and therefore it could 
not be passed over. In its nature the correlative 
combination is distinguished from the hypotactic by 
the fact that in correlatives neither of the two sen- 
tences can be regarded as absolutely pre-eminent, and 
therefore we cannot yet speak of any subordination. 
As the protasis is completed in the apodosis, so con- 
versely the apodosis is not intelligible till we refer to 
the protasis, whereas at least some kinds of hypotactic 
combination are of such a nature that the main sentence 
is easily intelligible by itself, but the dependent sentence 
contains an addition not absolutely required to make 
the meaning clear, e.g. § 531 — tovt avro vvv hlZaax 
07ra}<; av i/cfid0a}. This is the reason that in the earlier 
editions of the Grammar down to the fifth the correla- 
tive sentences are separated from hypotaxis and put 
in a class by themselves. From a historical point of 
view such an arrangement is correct enough. But 
in Greek as we find it the distinction cannot always 
be realized and still less made fruitful in practical 
instruction. From Homer downwards language is at 
pains to amalgamate correlative sentences more closely. 
Even the fact that the pronouns and particles are 
frequently allowed to remain in the apodosis obscures 
the mutual interchange of the clauses, which is again 
still further confused by the frequent transfer and 
combination of the particles peculiar to the protasis 
and apodosis. Thus av and fciv are particles belonging 
properly to apodosis only, but in certain shades of 
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hypothesis they are attracted by prolepsis into the 
protasis. Hence arose el av, iav, fjv or et xev. In a 
similar manner iirel may certainly be analyzed into 
€7r/ and el, iiri which is here adverbial in the sense 
of 'thereupon' [cp. Sanskrit api also] is in the first 
instance a correlative, in regard to time, of eZ, a par- 
ticle of similarly temporal signification = ' when.' eirel 
elhev eyi/ft) is therefore an abbreviated expression for 
el elBep eirl eyi^o), i.e. 'when he saw, then he knew.' 
Similarly Latin tametsi = tamen etsi, tamquam from 
quam (protasis), and tarn (apodosis), and simul atque 
priusqiuim. When in the effort made by language to 
bring forward as quickly as possible the leading thought 
of the sentence confusions of this kind had become 
numerous, the distinction between correlation and 
hypotaxis disappeared altogether in many cases. Both 
stand in common contrast to parataxis ; hence the 
separation between the two has been given up in the 
Grammar. But for the same reason it is quite impos- 
sible to bring forward throughout the real nature of 
those correlative sentences which now appear as a kind 
of hypotaxis. This is done only in the hypothetical 
sentences (§ 534), in which the correlative relation 
can easily be made clear. The dependent interrogative 
sentences also have without doubt arisen from this class 
— question and answer, or the 'dialogue form' as I. 
Bekker terms it {Horn, Blatter I, p. 61), being an 
essential kind of correlation. In e^Tre /loi riva yvoofirjv 
exei^, the second sentence was originally an inde- 
pendent question, which formed the protasis to the 
apodosis elire (' What opinion hast thou, that tell me '). 
But I very much doubt if it is advisable to point this 
out to a pupil, for the fact, has little in common with 
the teaching of Greek as distinct from other languages, 
but applies equally to all. Moreover, it is often a 
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matter of doubt what view ought to be taken of such 
sentences, and exact knowledge is in many cases im- 
possible, until we have enquired into . the origin and 
primary meaning of the conjunctions. 

The second point to be noticed in the combination of 
sentences is the meaning of the sentence or the relation 
of ideas which prevails between the matter of one 
sentence and the matter. of another. This is denoted 
in two ways — by moods and by conjunctions. (1.) I do 
not here enter upon the use of the moods, partly because 
I beheve that my exposition hardly needs explanation, 
and partly because we may expect soon to have a 
complete investigation from the points of comparative 
syntax. Compared with the influence of the conjunc- 
tions, the power of the moods is somewhat indefinite * 
for the meaning of the sentence. By the use of the 
two moods, which, when connecting sentences, may be 
termed oblique after the analogy of the oblique cases, 
no more is really signified than that one sentence is to 
be regarded in comparison with the other as something 
merely required or thought of. (2.) The meaning of 
the conjunctions is at first sight more specific, but on 
going deeper and enquiring further into their origin, 
we frequently find that the specific meaning is merely 
a delusion. The same particles (»9, the fundamental 
meaning of which is undoubtedly ^how,' and 07ra>9, 
which is not materially difierent, meet us in nearly 

♦ This harmless sentence, which in the first edition ran thus, — 
• The power of the moods is obviously somewhat indefinite ' — causes H. 
Aken, in his School-Grammar, p. xii. , to break away from his subject, 
and charge me with the absurdity of wishing to do away with the doc- 
trine of the moods altogether by this expression. This is significant of 
his style of polemics — ^for which, by the way, I have never given the 
least cause. That Aken in his work mentioned on p. 218 has advanced 
syntax in more points than one, I gladly acknowledge, and always 
have done so. But his system in which he makes a mood out of a 
tense is in contradiction to the facts of the structure of forms. 
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every sort of sentence— relative, temporal, final and 
categorical, otl ' that,' and on ' because,' both natu- 
rally, as the Homeric 8 shows most plainly (e.g. A 120 
— cp. I. Bekker, Hom£r. BL 1, 149), identical with o ri, 
are one and the same, the inference being that language 
did not mark the distinction between categorical and 
causal sentences, el was unquestionably a temporal 
particle in the first instance, like the German ioen7i, 
which is a weakened form of wann. eirei has already 
been explained from this original signification, and from 
it also the meaning of el with the optative discussed 
in § 547 is rendered intelligible. Hence we see that 
even the hypothetical relation was not originally distin- 
c^uished by language from the temporal. It follows 
therefore that in all our classifications of sentences we 
are rather logical than grammatical, importing more 
into the words than the language really means. Never- 
theless some arrangement of dependent sentences ac- 
cording to their meaning is necessary in instruction. 
But it would be very absurd to preserve a strict 
consistency in this respect in opposition to the genius 
of the language. An able teacher will perceive that I 
have guarded against that Thus the sentences in 
which oirm occurs with the future indicative are indeed 
included amongst the sentences of purpose in § 552 
Obs. for the sake of completeness, but they will be 
Ibund explained in detail among the relative sentences 
in § 553, and that with reference to §500. The future 
indicative in a sentence like aicoTrei ottco? ra irpdjfiaTa 
<TO}0n<reTai becomes intelligible only when we remember 
that Stto)? is really a relative particle signifying ' how ' ; 
'consider how, in what manner, the 'state will be 
preserved.' The modal signification changes into the 
final by a usage parallel to that of the Latin ut. 
Elsewhere also I have been at pains to avoid anything^ 
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like those logical systems, which do but stand in the 
way of a living insight into the processes of language, 
and to refer to the connexions and transitions which 
prevail between usages apparently distinct. 

If now we ask how language has distinguished the 
conjunctions from each other, and consequently the 
sentences introduced by them, we must here as else- 
where go back to the form. The conjunctions used in 
the protasis and apodosis have all with few exceptions 
arisen out of relative stems. But they display different 
forms, and four cases especially can be distinguished, 
viz. accusative, locative, instrumental, and ablative. 
Accusatives are o, the compound ^tl (= o tl), Latin 
quody and perhaps also quia, as the plural of quod, otl 
as an accusative of substance brings the contents of the 
dependent sentence under the action of the governing 
verb in the leading sentence ; and therefore serves as 
the conjunction in sentences of assertion and opinion. 
60)9 and the correlative rew? (cp. qvximdiu — tamdiu) are 
also accusatives, the case being here used in a temporal 
sense as in the Latin quantum — tantum temporis. ^09, 
a form proved by the metre in Homer, corresponds to 
the Sanskrit ^'dt?a^, the neuter accusative of the pronoun- 
stem java(n)t (quxintum), which is used in exactly the 
same sense, o-re is naturally to be explained in the 
same manner (I. Bekker, Homer. BL I, 150 f.). el is 
a locative used in a temporal signification (cp. Latin 
uln)\ in form it may be compared to the Latin si and 
Oscan 8vai (cp. also Homai, 'xctfiai). As we have 
already seen, it meant ' when,' with this qualification, 
that it did not, like ot€, refer to a continuance of time, 
but merely to a point, i-v-a is an instrumental of 
the relative stem ja, which is here weakened into /. 
Originally therefore it meant ^ wherewith ' and may be 
compared to the Latin instrumental ablative qu6 and 
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the German damit Finally 0)9 together with ottgx? 
and the correlatives <5)9 ovT(a<; are ablatives. Here as 
in the other adverbs in w the modal signification of 
the ablative has arisen out of unde. In this manner 
the doctrine of sentences may be connected with the 
doctrine of cases and from the very forms of language 
a principle of arrangement may be obtained for the 
sentences introduced by conjunctions. We might 
divide them into accusative, locative, instrumental and 
ablative sentences. In so far as such an arrangement 
rests on elements which we find denoted in language 
itself, it would be more justifiable than the arrange- 
ments now in use, which have arisen from mere abstrac- 
tions and for that very reason are found to be unsuitable 
and incomplete, when we classify the individual phe- 
nomena under them. The sentences thus divided into 
four classes might in turn be collected under the 
common name of conjunction-sentences and distin- ' 
guished from the relative sentences in the narrower 
sense, i.e. from sentences introduced by actual case- 
forms of the relative pronoun. Only the interrogative 
sentences would thei^ it is true, still require a separate 
treatment. But I need hardly remind my readers that 
such an arrangement must first be carried out in a 
strictly scientific manner, and worked through on all 
sides, before it is fitted for a place in a school-grammar. 
In such a work, especially on account of the great 
importance of the hypothetical sentences for the con- 
struction of the relative as of the temporal sentences, 
we can hardly avoid giving an earlier place to that 
class of sentences than to the latter. 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 

THE INFINITIVE. 
On § 559 /. 

In the infinitive as elsewhere it is necessary to start 
from the form. The infinitive in its origin is the 
petrified case of a substantive of abstract meaning, but 
one which in many instances is united more closely to 
the verb than all other abstract substantives. As to the 
definite case-form which underlies the infinitive, scholars 
are hitherto only so far agreed, that the forms in ai — 
elirefievaiy yejopivai, Xeyea-Oai — are pretty generally 
regarded as the fullest and oldest. But whether these 
forms are really locatives or datives is a point on which 
views differ. In my treatise De nominum formatione, 
p. 58, I have attempted for the first time to establish 
the locative form of the infinitive. Bopp, Verffl, 
Gramm.y III, 323 ff., pronounces for the dative, and 
also Leo Meyer in his treatise on the infinitive (GKittin- 
gen 1856), and Lange in his review of my Grammar, 
Zeitschr.f.d. d. Gh/mn,, 1855 ff., p. 728 ff. and Delbriick, 
De U8U dativij and Kukri's Ztschr. XVIII, 81. These 
scholars lay stress more especially on the circumstance 
that in the dialect of the Vedas forms distinctly dative 
are applied as infinitives. I am joined by Schleicher, 
Compend., p. 415, in startiiTg from the locative, and also, 
though less decisively, bySchomann, RedetheUe, p. 66, 
and In his treatise on the doctrine of the infinitive, which 
we shall soon speak of. Two reasons especially seem 
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to me to be in favour of the latter view. In the first 
place datives in at are unknown in Greek, whereas 
certainly one locative at the least occurs with this 
termination — xa/uit, to which, after what has been said 
al with the weaker form el may be joined. As ^ayitat 
is a locative from %a/LMi, so must the infinitives in -fievac 
be regarded as locatives of abstract substantives in 
'fjL€va. We must assume a noun-stem iS-fieva, the 
suffix of which is only distinguished from that ii\ 
ifKriC'-'iJMva by a difference in the vowel. If this iS-fieva 
signified ' eating,' the locative SS-fievac means literally 
' in eating.' In the second place the meaning of the 
locative is exactly suited to explain the various usages 
of the infinitive. The infinitive denotes the limits, the 
sphere, in which the action of a verb moves, — hvvafiat, 
Xa/Selv, also the province in which the meaning of an 
adjective is realized — BeUiv avifwiaiv ofioioi,. In this 
sense the Indian grammarians use the locative, in order 
to apply the idea contained in a root, e.g. biidh (= 
Greek irvO) vSdanS (locative from the nom. vSdana-m 
' knowledge '), i.e. elBevcu, and therefore exactly in the 
manner of the infinitive. Yet after the recent more 
accurate accounts of the infinitive in the Vedas, I allow 
that, syntactically, the use of the Greek infinitive can 
be explained to a great extent from the dative, after 
the manner of the German infinitive with zu. My 
account of the infinitive therefore is tacitly based on 
the assumption that it was originally a locative, and by 
slow degrees has grown up to a wider usage. At the 
same time it was also natural to presuppose that 
language herself lost the consciousness of this origin at 
a very early period, and therefore I have been very 
careful not to allow this view of the origin of the form 
to have too much influence in the arrangement amd 
explanation of the usage. 
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On § 567. 

The explanation of the accusativus cum infinitivo given 
by me in agreement with some earlier grammarians 
has been lately contested from two directions highly 
worthy of notice — by Schomann in his Lehre vom 
Infinitiv in Fleckeisen's Jahrb. 1869, p. 209 ff. ; and 
by Miklosich in his treatise ' iiber den Accusativua cum 
Infinitivo\ Wien 1869. Both bring forward against me 
the not unfounded objection that after intransitive verbs 
the accusative and infinitive is often not to be conceived 
after the analogy of the looser use of the accusative, 
e.g. in the Homeric sentence ov yap ttco? fie^'qfiivov 
e<TTL fjidxecrOai,. An accusative dependent on eo-rt in 
this manner — for this governing verb and not fid'xeo'Oat 
as Schomann assumes (p. 221) must in my view be the 
source of this case — is of course unheard of. But any 
one who, following the historical method of modern 
linguistic science, attempts to explain the phenomenon in 
question by asking how it has arisen, how it has » become • 
developed in connexion with simpler and therefore cer- 
tainly older modes of use of the accusative, will find it 
easy to assume that the numerous cases in which the 
construction can be explained without any violence 
by allowing the accusative to depend strictly on the 
governing verb, have drawn others after them in which 
such an evident relation cannot any more be recognized. 
Very easily, in my opinion, could the feeling of language 
be so far led astray as to regard the case frequently 
found with the infinitive as separate from the govern- 
ing verb, and accompanying the infinitive somewhat 
loosely, and consequently to use it even after those 
intransitive verbs which could not take an accusative 
without an infinitive. Hence, in order to avoid any 
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misunderstanding, I have made a corresponding addition 
in the ninth edition of the Grammar.* 

Against such an extended analogy Miklosich has not 
really much to urge. He says (p. 488) ^ I am well 
aware that the series of phenomena connected by means 
of analogy with a rule does not stand equally close to 
the rule in all its members'; and even Schomann (p. 
221) seems in principle to be reconciled in a certain 
degree to such an assumption. The reason why the 
latter continues to search for another explanation is 
obviously this : that he believes that the construction 
here in point must be wholly explained out of the idea of 
the accusative. But such explanations are entirely dif- 
ferent from those which we attempt to establish. ' The 
accusative,' Schomann says (p. 218), * is the only case 
which exhibits the object as dependent on an external 
activity.' Putting out of view the fact that an import- 
ant part of the use of the accusative — that of the inter- 
nal object — does not suit this description, and that the 
so-called dative of the remoter object denotes a thing 
dependent on an external activity, I doubt whether an 
idea of that kind ever floated before the feeling of 
language, which is the source of the use of language. 
Such an idea is rather the product of the reflective 
intelligence. Hence, when Schomann continues, ' The 
accusative is therefore owing to its dependent nature 
peculiarly suited to be the subject-case of the infinitive,' 
I cannot regard this as an explanation^ and in this I 
agree with Miklosich. 

* In the Grammar after explaining the accusative and infinitive by 
jfrolepsis, Curtius continueB — * If the governing verb is intransitive or 
passive, the accusative is originally the less definite (§ 404) : iXiris iari 
irdvTa Kokm ^etv, "there is hope in regard to everything that all is 
well," i.e., " we may hope that all is well." Yet the use of this accusa- 
tive and infinitive spread widely from this centre, so that we cannot 
assume that transformation in every individual case.' — Ed. 
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Miklosich's objections arise out of another considera- 
tion. In ecclesiasticjtl Sclavonic and Gothic the dative 
is found accompanying the infinitive as well as the 
accusative. In Gothic this dative may perhaps be ex- 
plained from the government of the main verb — though 
Miklosich will not allow this ; in ecclesiastical Sclavonic 
this is quite impossible in many cases ; and in Sclavonic 
the more so, because there abstract substantives also 
are combined with the dative. But if, Miklosich argues, 
there is a subject-case with the infinitive, which cannot 
be explained by the government of the main verb, we 
must give up this explanation for the accusative and 
rather look for the reason of both modes of denoting the 
subject in the use of the infinitive with nouns (p. 490). 
Even if this conclusion were correct, it would increase 
our insight but little, for neither the dative nor the 
accusative is frequently used with nouns, and thus the 
desired object — to find, wherever possible, points of 
origin and connexion between the whole phenomenon 
and obvious usages — remains unattained, as indeed 
Miklosich himself unreservedly confesses. Still I see 
no urgent reason to assume at once an internal con- 
nexion between two combinations of cases which happen 
to be externally similar. In Greek we sometimes find a 
dative with abstract substantives which has great simi- 
larity to that Sclavonic use, e.g. ol avOpcDiroi %v r&v 
KTrifidrtav rot? ^eoZ? elalv (Plato, PJuBdo^ 62); SuzoTaa-L^ 
ToU vioL<; €9 T0U9 7rp€(rl3i>T€pov^ (Thuc. vi. 18). Here as 
well as in the verbal adjective and the Latin gerundive 
the dative denotes the logical subject, as also in old 
Latin, quid tibi hanc tactio est? But the accusative 
could very easily have obtained a somewhat similar 
function by quite a different path. 

What determines me in adhering to my view is 
mainly the German use. In sentences like ^Ich hore 
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ihn reden,^ Hch heisse sie kommeriy ' ich lasse euch 
gehen^^ our sense of language connects the accusative 
with the governing verb just as though no infinitive 
were present. In the older language there is a far 
more extensive use of the infinitive and accusative, 
given in detail by J. Grimm, G. IV, 115 fi*. If we 
leave Gothic out of sight, because there such a con- 
struction may possibly have arisen out of imitation of a 
Greek original, constructions like 0. JH. d. ' ^ sih saget 
hot sin ' (dicit se esse deum), M. H. G. ^ ich hdst in wol 
den Srsten sin,"* show us how far the use of language 
went. Have we then a right to explain this wider use 
as radically distinct from the narrow use still current ? 
Who then can prove that 'ich heisse dich gehen^ has 
nothing in common with KeKeita ak ainivai,, and jitbeo 
te abire ? In German also where the connexion of the 
' accusative in question with the governing verb appears 
never wholly to have dropped out of sight, the ac- 
cusative and infinitive is occasionally combined with 
intransitive verbs, e.g. 0. H. G. with chund ist (notum 
est)> ndt ist (necessarium est) : modern High German, 
following a more logical method, but as I believe retain- 
ing a correct feeling of the original relation, was the first 
to limit more and more the usage, which in older times 
extended far more widely. Rightly examined, our 
sense of language is here, as often in my belief, a far 
more certain guide than the hair-splitting combinations 
of philosophy. 
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THE PARTICIPLE. 

While the use of the infinitive in Greek is on the whole 
simple, and chiefly requires explanation at length in 
regard to one point only, viz. the combination with 
cases, the participle presents a considerable number of 
peculiar usages. In classifying these I have, in all 
essentials, followed K. W. Kriiger, without however 
adopting his arrangement. The expression ' attributive 
use' is intelligible without explanation. The ^appositive 
use' is connected with the definition of apposition given 
in § 361, 12. By ^ apposition ' I mean an addition of 
a looser kind, which as a rule is synonymous with a 
descriptive parenthesis, or subordinate sentence. Hence 
the appositive participles are a shorter, looser, and 
therefore also less definite mode of expression, serving 
essentially the same purpose, which is attained in a more 
compact manner by relative and conjunctional sentences. 
Classen in his excellent remarks on the use of language 
in Homer (cp. p. 200), gives the name ' predicative ' to 
the use which I call appositive. I am aware that 
this term can be justified, in so far as the appositive 
participle, as distinguished from the attributive, pos- 
sesses, it is true, a certain predicative power, which 
meets us most decisively in the absolute constructions. 
But still it appeared to me more advisable to limit the 
expression ' predicative participle,' as Kriiger has done, 
to that usage, in which the participle serves to sup- 
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plement a verbal predicate (§§ 589-94), and forms as 
such an essential part of the predication. This widely 
ramifying use, to which the Greek language is especially 
partial, is of supreme importance to the pupil. The 
predicative participle, or, to speak more truly, the par- 
ticiple which unites with the verb to form a predicate, 
has without doubt arisen out of the appositive ; XuvOavfo 
TL iroi&v means properly, ' I remain concealed while I 
do something.' But the participle becomes so much 
changed by usage, that the real predicate is often con- 
tained in it, XcfOl \wrrjpo<; &v. And therefore especially 
as the usage is a widespread and manifold one in com- 
bination with cases, a special name is absolutely neces- 
sary for it. Here, as in the discussion of the participle 
generally, I have felt myself specially called upon to 
familiarize the Greek usages by the comparison of . 
the corresponding but more familiar phenomena in 
German. 



FINIS. 
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Ablative, 190, 191, 194,199, 226 ; 

Latin plur., 65. 
Abstractions in Grammar, 55. 
Accent, 18, 68, 72, 109. 
Accidence and Syntax, 13^ 180; 

arrangement of, 50. 
Accusative, sing., 187, 195 ; plur., 

69, 73, 74 ; ace, and inf. 229 ft. 
Adjectives, fern., 43. 
Adverbs, 191, 203. 
-SJolic dialect, 19, 20, 27, 36. 41, 44, 

69, 77, 87, 88, 90, 123, 151. 
Ahrens, H. L., 13, 39, 42, 49, 60, 

63, 67. 
Aken, 218. 
Alexander, effects of his conquests, 

23. 
Alexandrine period, 23. 
Alphabet, 17, 22. 
Analogy, 41, 49, 67, 78. 
Anomalous, nouns, 58, 78; adjec- 

tives, 85 ; verbs, 100, 149, 164. 
Aorist, strong, 101. 106 ff. ; weak, 

104, 106 ff., 122'; passive, 134 ; 

participle, 216 ; infinitive and 

optative, 218 ; meaning of, 144, 

209 ff. ; ingressive, 213 ; effec- 

tvoe, 214 ; in German and Latin, 

etc., 214 ff. 
Apodosis, 220. 
Argive dialect, 71. 
Aspirates, 20 ; aspiration, 129, 130, 

162. 
Assimilation. 41, 45, 115, 123. 
Attic dialect, 45, 67, 132, 151; 

declension, 68. 
Attraction of vowels, 44, 84. Cp. 

Metathesis. 
Attributive compounds, 174. 
Augment, 36, 112 ff. 



Basilius Magnus, 25. 

Bekker, I., 35, 86.. 115, 167, 224. 

Benary, 31. 

Bopp, F., 7, 65, 123, 127 ff., 160, 

173, 227. 
Briicke, 33. 
Buttmann, 53, 67, 81, 100, 127, 143, 

156. 
Bttcheler, F., 64, 66. 

Cases, 63 ff., 186 ff. ; decay of, 191; 

explanation of, 192; in Latin, 

193,195; with prepositions, 204. 
Changes of sounds, 6, 32, 38, 40 ff ., 

128. 
Choeroboscus, 23. 
Classen, 200, 233. 
Classification of the noun, 57 ff. ; 

of the verb, 99 ff., 107. 
aemm, W., 171. 
Comparative grammar, 7, 76 ; 

syntax, 182. 
Comparatives, 43, 77 ; irregular, 84. 
Compensatory lengthening, 37, 39, 

69 ff., 123. 
Composition, 165 ; composition- 
vowel, 167 ; of verbs and abstract 

nouns, 168 f. ; meaning of, 172 ff. 
Compounds, form of, 166 ff. ; kinds 

of, 172 ff. ; sentences, 219 ff. ; 

classification of, 226. 
Conjugations, 96, 110. 
Conjunctions, meaning of, 223 ; 

form of, 224 ff. 
Conjunctive, 109. 
Connecting- vowel in nouns, 79 ; in 

verbs, 110 ff., 122, 126, 145, 148 ; 

in compounds, 165. 
Consonants, 32 ff. ; double, 47, 113; 

auxiliary, 42 ; compound, 41. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



Continuous sounds, 33. 
Contracted verbs, 114 fif., 163. 
Contraction of vowels, 116. 
Correlative sentences, 220. 
Corssen, W., 18, 24, 46. 
Crasis, 24. 

Cretan dialect, 69, 78, 82, 150. 
Curtius, B., 28. 

Dative, dual, 68 ; plural, 73 ; 
sing, and plur., 189 ; use of, 200. 

Declensions, 63 fF., 57, 68, 74 ; dif- 
ference between, 58 ff. ; division 
of, 62. 

Defective adjectives, 85 ; nouns, 
78 fif. ; verbs, 149 ff. 

Delbruck, B., 39, 180, 202, 227. 

Dentals, 33 ; changes of, 40 ; omis- 
sion of, 42 ; Dentali&mti'S, 32. 

Derivation, 52, 159 ff. 

Determinatives, 173. 

Dialects, 11, 32 ; ^olic, 19, 20, 34, 
36, 44, 87, 123 ; Boeotian, 27, 28, 
46; Doric, 34, 36, 69, 83, 86, 
109, 112, 118, 120; Homeric, 35, 
48, 67, 80, 84, 88, 151. 156, 169, 
204, 220 ; Ionic, 61, 69, 74, 80, 
142. 

Dietrich, A., 28, 118. 

Diez, 42. 

Digamma, 34, 62 ; in ^olic and 
Doric, 36. 

Dionysius Halicamasseus, 15, 20. 

Diphthongs, 21 ff. ; stems, 74 ; in 
declension, 58 ft. 

Dissimilation, 40. 

JOjaHs, 19. 

Dual, 68. 

E IN THE Greek Alphabet, 17. 

Ebel, 59, 73, 75, 77. 

Elision of, v, 77 ; of <r, 75 ; of r, 

76. 
Etymologicum Magnum, 26. 
Etymology, 52. 

Feminine terminations in i, 61, 
84. 

' Flying ' and ' falling,' 50. 

Formation of tenses by composi- 
tion, present, 119 ; future, 120 ; 
aorist, 122. 

Future, 103, 120; exactum, 133; 
middle, 156. 



Genitive, 64, 67, 189, 196 fiE.; with 

verbs, 198 ; dual, 68. 
Grammar and science, 8 ; at school, 

9,13. 
Greek dialects, importance of, 5. 
Greek language, how taught in the 

middle ages, 4 ; modern Greek, 

21, 27. 
Grimm, J., 30, 88, 165, 171, 179, 198. 
6hina, 37. 

Hard vowels, 30. 

Heerdegen, 173. 

Hermann, 24, 25, 181. 

Herodian, 23, 26, 28, 81. 

Heteroklisis, 57. 

Heyse, 181, 209. 

Hoffmann, 34, 49, 204. 

Homer, 7 ff., 11, 21, 42, 47, 67, 81, 

82, 114 fif., 131,156, 219. 
Humboldt, 181, 183. 
Hypotaxis, 219 ff. 

Inchoative verbs, 143. 
Infinitive, 227 fif. 

Inflexion, 50 fif., 82 ; of verbs, 93 fif. 
Instrumental case, 190, 200. 
Ionic accusatives in -ow, 61. 
Iota, subscriptnm, 28 ; in optative, 

109. 
Irregularities of the verb, 15, 101. 
Itacism, 28. 
Iterative verbs, 144. 

JA 'to go,' 110, 119, 120, 135, 158, 

163. 
Joannes Alcxandrinus, 81. 
Jod, 19, 34, 43 ff., 59, 73, 83, 89, 

120, 146, 163. 
Justi, 165, 173, 175. 

KOBLISKA, 211. 

Kruger, 53, 101, 157, 181, 201, 209, 

233. 
Kuhner, 53, 160. 
Kvicala, 179. 

Lange, L., 179. 

Language, science in, 3 ; the life 

of, 40 ; inconsistency of, 71 ; 

language and thought, 181. 
Latin transcription of Greek, 24, 

25, 27, 28. 
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Zautverschiebungj 30. 

Lengthening of vowels, 39, 47. 

Lentz, A.. 23. 

Lepsius, 33. 

Leskien, A., 35, 68, 136. 

Linguals, 33. 

Liscovius on Greek pronunciation, 

2.5. 
Idssner, 82. 

Lobeck, 82, 146, 147, 165, 169, 174. 
Local origin of the cases, 187 ff. 
Locative case, 81, 189, 191, 227. 
Logic and Grammar, 210, 232. 

Madvio, 181. 

Matthia, 53. 

Meaning of words, 161. 

Mehlhorn, 49. 

Metathesis, 44, 74, 79, 84, 140, 142. 

Meyer, L., 60, 65, 67, 115, 116 ff., 

160, 227. 
Middle and active, 156. 
Miklosich, 88, 179, 229 ff. 
Momentary sounds, 33. 
MuUer, M., 7. 
MiQler and Lattmann, 13, 39, 43, 

63,96. - 

Nasal element in verbs, 138, 140, 

141. 
Neuter nouns, 65, 66, 188. 
Nigidius Figulus, 28. 
Nominative singular, formation of, 

69 ff., 187 ff. 
Nouns, abstract, 169; nouns and 

verbs, 61, 118; declension of, 

60 ff. 

0-DBCLENSION, 66. 

0-conjugation in Latin, 164. 
Optative, 109. 

Organic lengthening, 37, 119. 
Orthography, 22. 

Pape, 162. 

Parataxis, 219 ff. 

Participle, 233 ; Latin, 88. 

Passive stems, 105, 134 ff. 

Perfect, 104, 123 ff. ; secvnda and 
jfrima, 126 ; aspirated perfects, 
126 ff„ 128, 131; participle, 11, 
83. 

Periphrasis, 123, 132. 

Person-terminations, 95, 108. 



Phonetic changes in verbs, 150 ff. 

Pleonasm, 141. 

Pluperfect, 131 ff.; Homeric forms, 
133. 

Pott, 123, 129, 136. 147, 160, 192. 

Prepositions, 169, i203. 

Present tense, 43, 100 ff., 119; 
Present stem, and verb stem, 6. 
Cp. Stem. 

Pronouns, reflexive, 88 ; neuter of, 
89; personal, 88; relative and 
demonstrative, 88, 219 ; interro- 
gative, 90. 

Pronunciation of f, 19 ; of 0, 20 ; 
of the aspirates, 20 ; of modern 
Greek, 21, 27 ; of diphthongs, 21 ; 
changes in, 22 ; of at, 23 ; of et, 
24 ; of w, 25, 27 ; of u, 27 ; of 
cu, 28 ; of 01/, 28 ; of Latin, 18, 
27, 46. 

Protasis, 220. 

QuiNTiLiAN, on Latin pronuncia- 
tion, 27 ; quoted, 53. 

Reduplication, 124, 144 ; Attic, 

126. 
Reisig, 196. 

Roscher, H. W., 20, 129. 
Rost, 53, 209. 
Rumpelt on the pronunciation of 

German, 24. 

Sanskrit, characteristics of, 1, 
19 ; vowels in, 31, 37, 58 ; nom. 
sing., 70 ; stems, 76 ; perf. part., 
83 ; verb, 101, 111, 119, 121, 
138, 139, 143, 228. 

Schleicher, A., 7, 32, 37, 65, 110, 

Schmidt, R. J. A., 26. 

Schomann, 196, 203, 227, 229 ff. 
125, 139, 160, 162, 227. 

Schwabe, 162. 

Science in language, 3, 4. 

Sclavonic language, 46, 88, 128, 211, 
214, 231. 

Siecke, E., 180. 

Soft vowels, 31 ff. 

Sounds and letters, 1 7. 

Spirants, 34, 69. 

Stems, 61 ff.,56; in diphthongs, 58; 
in and w, 60 ; in a, 64 ; in r 
and e, 73 ; elided stems, 75 ; 
in r, 76; in y, 77; in verbs 
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and nouns, 93 ff., 99 ; of tenses, 

99 ff. ; in compounds, 166 ; how 

far abstractions, 55. 
Strabo, 28. 
* Strong ' and * weak ' tenses, 10, 

106, 125. 
Struve, K. L., 53. 
Suflixes, meaning of, 162. 
Syntax and accidence, 180 ff. 

Tenses, 'strong' and *weak,' 10, 
106 ; arrangement of the, 96 ft., 
102 ff. ; . present, 101 ff. ; strong 
aorist, 103 ; future, 104 ; perfect, 
104 ; passive, 105 ; general and 
special, 100 ; use of, 207 ff. 

Terminations, 51, 66 ; person-ter- 
minations, 95, 108. 

Theognostus, 23, 26. 

Thiersch, 27, 53. 

Time, distinction of, 208 ff. 

Tmesis, 170, 204. 

Tobler, 153, 173. 

Transitive and intransitive mean- 
ing, 158. 

Translation, 184. 



VANi<?EK, 147. 

Vau, 32, 59. Cp. Digamma. 

Veitch, 14. 

Verb and noun, 51, 93, 96, 164 
classes of, 107; inflexion of, 91 ff. 
stems in, 94 ff.; division of, 95 ff. 
arrangement of, 96 ff. ; a syn- 
thesis, 96 ; classes of, 99. 

Verbs in -/u, 137 ; nasal verbs, 
140 ; inchoative, 143 ; verbs with 
€, 145 ff. ; anomalous, 149 ; 
defective, 153 ; derivative, 162. 

Vocative, 66, 72, 187. 

Vowels, 17, 30, 37,58, 167 ; auxili- 
ary, 108, 125, 147 ; long, 32, 48, 
117, 134; short, 135, 139, 147; 
in inchoatives and iteratives, 
145. 

Vriddhi, 37. 

WiNDisCH, E., 90, 180. 

Zend, 38, 44. 
Zetacumns, 32. 
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i.yay€af 213. 
irfdytaiuv 94. 
d7a/cXetr6$ 174. 
'AydfACfivoy 72. 
Ayew 213. 
iyi/foxd 130. 
Ayyvfii 99. 
iyw 112. 
d7/>t6\a^a 174. 
d7w 99. 
d&ic^ca 146. 
•A^va^c 19. 
'Ae^P7i<n 68. 
•Ai^T/j 79. 
aldiin 60, 71. 
ai«w 77. 
aU£ 28. 

cU0f>rfy€ifiT7is 167. 
aUrOivofxat 157. 
o/x/MiAan'os 177. 
dicot/a-o/MU 157. 
dKTfx^fUvos 148. 
dKp6iroXif 172, 174. 
iXS^Kta 143. 
dXe^^w 126. 
dXi^Xt^a 126. 
dXi<ricofuu 145. 
dXiciJ 79. 
iXK^Xuv 39. 
AXXo 89. 
AXXo/uat 44. 
AXKoi 44. 
AXXv8(f 87. 
dXwrot 139. 
AXwo-if 139. 
d^ 31, 200. 
i/jMprdPia 141, 142. 
ifieiyun' 85. 



dyu/iCY 88. 
Afioipos 199. 
d/*v8t5 87. 
ifiApiOiaTpop 174. 
di' 221. 

iva^KtXTKOfiai 143. 
di'ddyw 113. 
dvdpdat, 79. 
di'SptoKTOiroi^s 165. 
difitfiyoif 114. 
dv^^Xa 130. 
dvi^ve/ios 108. 
di'Tj/) 79. 
AvOpofwo^ 66, 
dvOau) 19. 
dvt^atoy 69. 
a^trfXo70j 172. 
d^otieif 94. 
doidtdet 114. 
doiStdavaa 117. 
dHxofJ-cu. 199. 
dTofidWo) 168. 
diroXai^<ro/tuu 157. 
'AtAXw 78. 
arorr/yxdi'w 199. 
dpapUrKUf 144. 
a/>76$ -oa; 164. 
dpelufp 85. 
apiffKUf 85, 145. 
d/)€r^ 114. 
d/>6raX67os 167. 
*A/)€Taoi' 72. 
d/)erij 85. 
A/)iyj 79. 
Aptaros 85. 
d/>/AOt 81. 
d/)^a( 213. 
dpydo-t 79. 
AppriKTOt 47. 

*jLpT€fU>W 61. 



apjJro; 136. 
a/)i/w 136. 
dpx^"' 213. 
&<r^€o0€ 112. 
daaoTipw 87. 
dirrews 59. 
da-Tvyeiruv 165. 
draKTOs 108. 
a^^dyci; 141. 
ai)^(rw 141. 
atfws 60. 

d<pat.\'^(T€(T0at, 150. 
dx0^<rofxai 149. 

B. 

/Saa^w 140. 
^aaiXe^eiP 210. 
/9a(riX6i)(rat 210. 
ficuriXijos 74, 117. 
/Sdcr/cw 142, 163. 
fiifiofiey 125. 
/8^/8Xa^a 130. 
fii^XVKa 140. 
/3^\€<rt 42. 
/9li7^t 82. 
^MPou. 139. 
^XdixTKta 144. 
/86€j 74. 
/8oi7^ct»' 201. 
§o<Ticfi(r<a 148. 
fiovvdfios 177. 
/Sous 28. 
BourouK 61. 
fioufTTis 175. 
fipadh 85. 
^pdffatav 45, 84. 
fipdxiffTos 85. 
/S/HxxiJs 45, 85. 
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r. 

7^o»'o 126, 156. 
y&Ypatpa 126. 
yeXdu 135. 
y^veos 53. 
yeviffdai, 208. 
7^»'c<r« 148, 161. 
T^'os 53, 75, 161. 
yrfpdffKU) 143, 145. 
yiyvofuu 144, 149. 
ytrfvdiHTKfa 102, 143, 

145,^ 157. 
7Xtti;/ca;iri$ 172. 
7XuAcets 73. 
71'wi'at 139. 
7i'w<rtj 139. 
7>'wt6j 139. 
yodoffKoy 115. 
7000; 163. 
7<ii'u 67, 79. 
yovva 79, 142. 
7M 81. 
ypaes 74. 
7/)ovf 74. 

J. 

datfiup 24, 56, 61, 62, 

70. 
Sa/t 154. 
daKiSvfjMS 171. 
SdKpvov 79. 
ddfiyrjfu 137. 
dcidaaSai 115. 
«^8€ixa 130. 
a^Jorai 139. 
$€d(6<ro/i<u 133. 
5e7)(rw 149. 
htlKvvfu 38. 
heUvvfuv 38. 
beunhalynav 172. 
JcKacTiJf 176. 
deafJids 161. 
hriiuovprfbs 166. 
ArifuxrOivfis 57, 72. 
ArifJMvv 61. 
«Tjr 47. 

drfpido/iai 163. 
Sid 19, 203. 
diovoeiir^at 213. 
SttivoTT^^vai 213. 
diaireiratxt^s 130. 
atScuTKW 143, 145. 
$ia6ya( 198, 213. 



SIS(.;/u 150. 
5/<c<u 96. 
S/kcuos 56. 
diKcuoffJLfvrj 56. 
duccUoffia 38. 
5ki7 63. 
StxJbpvxos 126. 
Sodv 47. 
8oi8u^ 26. 
So^eZv 201. 
W/)u 77, 79. 
hopv<f>6poi 177. 
52(<rt$ 139. 
SoCyat 139, 213. 
dovpa 79. 
SoupidX&rros 168. 
ipdoifu 117. 
dpvrdfMS 177. 
dp{fipaKTOS 26. 
iptJbbxn 117. 
8i^a/tia( 138. 
SiJo 26. 

AiJ<rra/Mf 174. 
8i;(r/AcyiJj 71. 
8u;/>a 66. 
Stucr^a; 120. 

E. 

t \l/i\6u 26. 
^•(£7171' 100. 
idXtap 114. 
^dv (ei dv, 

222. 
iavTov 88. 
M« 113. 
i^a\€ 209. 
^jSaXXe 209. 
#i8i7i' 98. 
iy€ip€ff0ai 216. 
^7^1'co 53. 
iy4v€To 207. 
^7vwi' 98, 134. 
f/vtapiaSv 213. 
iypdipriv 100. 
iypcffOai 216. 
iyprjyop^vai 216. 
^8^$orat 148. 
^So/xac 122. 
«o{a 147. 
(hpajxov 153. 
Wui^ 107. 
Ww^o 127. 
^fko<ri 36. 



^v, cf 



i^pyaOoy 152. 
f^oficu 45. 
i^vSopov 114. 
^i7f 90. 
^^<fXi7(rt 12. 
^^^lyy 139. 
^^i;/ca 127. 
^^ffw 113. 
€l 6lv 222. 
e/a^vat 39. 
elXiiXovBa 152. 
€rXi70a 130. 
elXoi/ 113. 
crXoxd 130. 
€ifA«7i' 113. 
eifiX 156. 
cTyai 26. 
e^^ 84. 
cTtto 123. 

etirov 149, 153, 155. 
etpyu) 199. 
€1$ 70, 72. 
€U 205. 
€Z<ra 113. 
€1x01' 35. 
(KTayKo. 15. 
iKTova 15. 
^XaiJ^w 142. 
i\a<f>rffi6\os 167. 
Aaxcta 86. 
iXaxvTTT^pv^ 86. 
<XfXj)>c€iv 133. 
/ccy) A€fa 107. 

iXe^ffOfjiai 152. 
fXtiroi' 103. 
Ai<r(rw 113. 
*X/cw 113. 
'BXir^i'op 72. 
iXiris 61, 73. 
Auor 109. 
AiHTo 96, 123. 
ifUfiriKov 133. 

ifl€Tpi(i)fJi€S 118. 

ifvilfUKa 148. 
^/ifta^e 49. 
ipL^^rjca 148. 
^ij^oxa 170. 
^I'vu/At 137. 
^f 87. 

ioprd^u) 113. 
^of 88. 

iraawi^cpoi 87. 
^ire^ 222. 
*ir€i<r^09. , 
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hreiT'frYea 132. 


eicjxiofiai 158. 


Q-nPaycvfii 177. 


iwiTriSfjLqff 133. 


i(^eapKa 131. 


^i>/) 51. 


€W€ir6yeri 132. 


^« 21. 


^17p(tf>r 54. 


iwea^Xos 75, 167. 


ix^ffKov 145. 


$7fa-avp6s 20. 


firrjXvs 152. 


^w 102, 113, 151. 


^I07r6y 140. 


iwl 222. 


^^aXXa 39. 


^/)(6(r/cw 144. 


iwifidaKcuf 144f 


^^Xa 39. 


^iJ/M7^ 82. 


^irtoi' 107, 142. 


i(pvox6€i 114. 




iirtxaipeKaKdi 177. 


^(^/>aw 114. 


I. 


^irotet 209. 


?wj 225. 


^o/i7(r€ 209. 




t 32. 


^ot^iji' 38. 


z. 


t subscriptum 28. 


^iroficu 113, 151. 


'lacroi' 72. 


i^pcii' 213. 


td 19, 


^ai^o; 50. 


ipdffaffSou 213. 


ZciJs 19, 81. 


Ideiv 154, 215. 


ipcurS^vcu 213. 


i'lO'^i' 20. 


iW(r8at 157. 


ipydtofjLoi 113. 




tdeffKov 145. 


*/)5a> 151. 


H. 


»(of 88. 


#/M«oy 59, 73. 


^d/w 43. 


^p/i7/)0f 79. 


fia 123. 


tdfj^ey 125. 


^pirw 113. 


^/SdiT/cw 143, 145. 


^i/at 120. 


i^w 113. 


i^/3(6w(rt 117. 


lKap6s 200. 


^/JAi)<r« 149. 


1Jf3i7 132. 


l/rdyca 142. 


ipXOfMt 151. 


^5/w 77. 


2/it 27. 


^p«j 79. 


i^Siwir 43. 


tfifjLcpat 49. 


^craj' 109. 


'fl€l^ 114. 


r^a 225. 


Ilafiv^ 107, 137. 


^/ca 128. 


'low 61. 


^(T^/w 153. 


ifKova/jLai 15. • 


linra7W7Js 177. 


'ialyrfffa 215. 


ifKodaOrfv 15. 


lirvdpoTOs 177. 


ialyjiffav 215. 


^X^or 152. 


iinr68ttA«)j 177. 


^(TOMcu 42. 


^XXaxa 130. 


2Tff-dra 64. 


i<nr&ae7iv 136. 




tffoffi 41. 


^<ro-oA«M 42, 121. 


ilpXvadov 152. 


'Icr^AWt 82. 


fffToSjca 131. 


^ir 222. 


ftr/iev 41, 125. 


^crrare 125. 


^ye7/fa 123. 


tffre 41. 


^crnyir 134. 


^foxoj 172. 


ro-riyMt 144, 163. 


iffTidofxai 158. 


fio% 225. 


l(rro^K-n 170. 


^(TTtdw 113. 


i^ra/) 78, 79. 


IffTop^u) 163. 


fffxaros 87. 


•H/>c& 61. 


r<rxw 150. 


h-ed'^ea 131. 


i^crai' 112. 




hiBvaaav 133. 


il<T<r(av 46, 85. 


K. 


Ircwa 123. 


^Xa 130. 


irpaTTOv 39, 107. 


t)3$ 60. 


KaOi^ofiai 148. 


c8 irpafat 213. 




KoKavpoif^ 113. 


€jJa77e\Xw 169. 


e. 


/caXX/iratj 175. 


ciVyei^j 75. 


/cdXXoy 86. 


eOepy^TTis 168. 


Oa/rffov 44. 


ica\6j 86. 


€j)iJvo/)a 21. 


frcV 109. 


KeKrfjpvxa 130. 


eifievicTepoi 56. 


(^6(i/(u 139. 


/c^/cXo0a 126, 130. 




eeddfxjjTos 177. 


K€K6lUKa 131. 


cCot 28. 


e€0€LK€\0^ 177. 


K€KOT<is 129. 


€if<ppcUp(a 31. 


^eoto 12, 64. 


K^Kpaya 38. 


ei^^pwi' 31. 


eeoarvy-fii 111. 


/cAo-w 122. 


cj)^v/AOf 134. 


OiiTU 139. 


/c<?v 221. 
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KepdmfVfu 137. 


X670V 54. 


MovtTrfwv 12, 64. 


K'np€<T(n<t>bpriTot 168. 


XA70S 54. 


MoiJrriJtrt 63. 


KVPiTp€<P'^s 168. 


Xoxayi^ 177. 




KiOapK 26, 


XiJKOtv 68. 


N. 


KLK\'fl<f'K(t> 145. 


X^oiev 109. 




KipVJIfU 137. 


XiJtrciaj 110. 


i/ateT(£ov<rt 114. 


ic^s 26, 59. 


Xvtriirovos 171. 


yavfjidxos 168, 170. 


Ki<T(r6% 26. 


X«5w 99, 102. 


yaOs 80. 


Kixti"" 26. 




uavaiwopos 177. 


kLuv 26. 


M. 


yaO^iv 82. 


^Xati^cTb; 148. 




veriyevfii 167. 


KXcirWirrcpos 15. 


fxaO'^a-ofMai 149. 


V€lK€l(t) 117> 


KoCKov 26. 


fjLaKp6xeip 172. 


veSrrii 66. 


ic6/>i;s 51, 73. 


yuaXXoi' 44. 


veori^oj 56. 


K0pv<p6<a dl. 


fjLayOdvw 102, 167. 


vcu/)^ 49. 


icoiJves 28. 


fxdpvafjLat. 138. 


v^0cof 49. 


Kpeiaauv 44. 


fjidprvs 79. 


)/i7irida$ 116. 


icpeoTTC&Xi/s 168. 


/ic£x>/ 63. 


vt/cai' 209. 


Kprfip^aiioL 137. 


fjLaxoioLTO 110. 


vt/c^o-ot 209. 


E/>i7<r^ 19. 


fiaxb/JML 149. 


vKpbeina 47. 


icp^i^w 44. 


/A^aj 48. 


i/<ios 117. 


KTaffdai 213. 


Ixed^ffKw 144. 


yoo-co' 210. 


KHiaaaeai 213. 


/ie^fwi' 44, 79. 


voffijiTou 210, 


KTviridi 47. 


/ucfwy 86. 


wJ/A^a 56. 


icviceiw 77. 


fieXayxpotv^ 167. 


VibvVflPOS 165. 


Kvvdfivia 166. 


pAXavva 44. 




/cuy^w 142. 


fieXX'fiffu 149. . 


s. 


<n5/)<rw 122. 


^tcXoirotis 177. 






fj^fjMXd 30. 


^ ^^' on 


^. 


/i^/itXa 130. 


^etwj 32. 


fiifunifiai 139, 140. 


^7y/AUiw 163. 


Xaas 80. 


Mci/Aaos 68. 


^.Jy 200. 


Xa/Seo' 47. 


/iey^w 121. 




Aaroiy 61. 


/u^ws 76. 


0. 


Xaxeta 86. 


fieffripPpia 172. 




X^atva 31. 


pM<r(TOf. 81. 


65oi55 71. 


X^w 107. 


/u^(r<ros 47. 


ddwda 38. 


Xe^TTCti' 119./ 


fieradldiafMi 199. 


3 224. 


Xc^irw 99. 


/A€T«^« 199. 


or 81. 


X^Xiy^a 38, 126. 


fiTlvvos 77. 


oI5a 39. 


\4\vKa 96. 


Mrjrpovv 61. 




X^Xu/ittt 124. 


yLrjTpdj 61. 


oticade 31. 


XeXOcro/Ltat 134. 
UXvrat 123. 


p.'fyrpws 60. 
/Ai/c/)(5$ 86. 


oi/ccti/ 218. 

olKfTfCvfli 177. 


X^ov(Tt 55. 


pxv^ta 86. 


oUodofxiof 170. 


Xci^ciy 80. 


/^(Tvw 151, 152. 


or/roi 81. 


XevKt&Xci'os 176. 


fii<Teo<f>opd 170. 


olKo4><fXaii 177. 


X^wf 31. 


/ii(T^6w 163. 


ofo/ittt 157. 


A17T4. 61. 


fjLifipiiffKOfiai 143. 


ots 22, 74. 


XiBo^oXia 169. 


fivwd/Mevo^ 117. 


d^/coi/ 165. 


XiSo^dXos 168. 


pArfifKav 24. 


dX^fwi' 46. 


XtXalcoi 12. 


/xdvoj 32. 


6fu<i)fJi£Voi 118. 




MoOyos 32. 


5/*/Aa 41. 


Xo7o7pti0o$ 56 172. 


MoOtra 63 


dfibdovXps^ 174. 
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6fiov 31. 
dfui/juyrai 148. 
6o 67. 
6ov 67, 90. 
Hinra 41. 

drm 223, 224, 226. 
6pdw 113, 115, 153. 
dpei^drrfs 177. 
6p4ovTo 146. 
6p6(p€P 116. 
d/>6w(ra 116. 
dptofMu 157. 
dp<bp€T(u 148. 
dpcjpexfyres 130. 
6pd>pvxa 126. 
5j 88, 89. 
,&r(re 79, 155. 
6<raofixu 155. 
«rt 223. 

oi5€v6s(apos 168. 
oifvofxa 32. 
oi;/)^a; 113. 
oCj 80. 
o0rwj 226. 
dtpeiXirtj 27. 
6<t>ea\pj6v 155. 
6^Xi(ric<£f^<i» 141. 
drf/ofiai 157. 

n. 

irai5/ov 56. 
iratj 22. 
ira/ctf 156. 
7raXa/<i; IIT. 
Trafni-ffTtap 174. 
irai'r6f 54. 
Tttp^ctv 201. 
TToo-a 83. 
ira(r<ra\d0( 82. 
irdijxw 102, 152. 
iraTA<r(rw 156. 
irarij/j 70, 71. 
Trarpaai, 79. 
irarpoKTOvos 165, 177. 
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^a 86. 
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^neadmn, 65. 
aliud, 89. 
alios, 44. 
amare, 85. 
amoenns, 85. 
amor, 85. 
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belU, 81. 
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daturas esse, 121. 
degener, 76. 
dens, 71. 
dico, 119. 
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duco, 119. 
dux, 119. 

efficere, 216. 
emori, 216. 
equos, 63. 
eram, 123. 
erant, 109. 
ero, 121. 
esse, 156. 
est, 40. 
estis, 6. 
evenire, 216. 
evitare, 215. 
excitare, 215. 
exclamare, 215. 
excubias ire, 196. 
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expers, 199. 
extremus, 87. 

facio, 119. 
familias, 64. 
farcio, 45. 
feido, 119. 
ferte, 155. 
fides, 119. 
fido, 119. 
fodio, 119. 
fui, 156. 

generis, 76. 
genua, 79, 142. 



gigno, 149. 
gnosco, 143, 145. 

humi, 81. 

id, 89. 

ignominia, 165. 
iUud, 89. 
in, 204. 

infitias ire, 196. 
inquam, 109. 
insece, 155. 
irascor, 146. 

jacere, 147. 
jactare, 147. 

Isesus, 40. 
lavare, 147. 

Mare, 71. 
matraelis, 60. 
medius, 47. 
melidr, 163. 
meliosem, 77. 
mensis, 77. 
minus, 86. 
misceo, 153. 

necto, 119. 
nomen, 32, 165. 
nota, 32. 

oculus, 154. 
optimus, 153. 
ordo, 71. 
oriuntur, 146. 

pacisci, 144, 145. 
particeps, 199. 
patior, 119. 
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patricius, 46. 
patmus, 60. 
pecto, 119. 
persuasit, 216. 
petere, 160. 
plenus, 86. 
pluvia, 59. 
poena, 27. 
prse, 204. 
priusquam, 222. 
pro, 204. 
prod, 203. 
Proserpnais, 64. 
pubesco, 143. 
punio, 27. 

quid, 225. 
quo, 225. 
quod, 89, 225. 

reminiscor, 143. 
revlvisco, 143. 
Romae, 81. 
Romai, 226. 
ruri, 81. 



salio, 44. 
sedes, 113, 
semel, 31. 
senesco, 143. 
sequor, 113. 
serpo, 113. 
si, 225. 
sibi, 82. 

simnl atque, ^22. 
sisto, 144. 
somnus, 84. 
sonare, 147. 
sonitus, 147. 
sopio, 84. 
stare, 144. 
suasit, 215. 
suayis, 113. 
sub, 204. 
suetus, 113. 
sum, 109, 156. 
sumus, 121. 
super, 204. 

tactio banc, 231. 
tametsi, 222. 



tango, 5. 
tanquam, 222. 
terebra, 160. 
tero, 150. 
terrai, 64. 
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tibi, 82. 
tot, 42. 

ubi, 82, 226. 
ulciscor, 144. 
ut, 224, 
uti, 27. 

vendo, 113.. 135. 
venio, 141. 
venum dare, 136. 
venum ire, 136. 
verbum, 165. 
versutus, 164. 
Vesta, 113. 
volvo, 113. 
vox, 166. 
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DR. WM. SMITES GREEK COURSE. 

This Series has been prepared on the same plan as the * Principia Latina.* 
The great object is to make the study of the Greek language as easy 
and simple as possible, by giving the grammatical forms only as they 
are wanted, and by enabling the pupil to translate from Greek into 
English and from English into Greek as soon as he has learned the 
Greek characters and the First Declension. 



INITIA GR-^CA, Part I. A First Greek Course ; containing 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

INITIA GR-^OA, Part II. A Reading Book ; containing short 
Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History, With a 
Lexicon. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

INITIA GRiEOA, Part III. Greek Prose Composition ; con- 
taining the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 
12mo. 38. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. By Professor Curtius. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

ELUCIDATIONS OF THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 

By Professor Curtius. Translated by Evelyn Abbott, M. A. Post 8vo. 

A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged from the above 
work. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the above work. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

PLATO. The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and Part of 
THE Phsdo ; with Notes in English from Stallbaum and Schleieb- 
macher's Introduction. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

•PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ETYMOLOGY. By Professor Curtius. 
Vol.1. Introduction; Regular Substitution op Sounds. Translated 
by A. S. Wilkins, M.A, and E. B. England, M.A. 8vo. 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Music, the Drama, etc. With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 28s. 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 

AND MYTHOLOGY. Containmg a History of the Ancient World, 
civil, literary, and ecclesiastical. With 564 Illustrations. 3 Vols. 
Medium 8vo. 84s. 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Including the political history of both countries and cities, as well as 
their geography. With 530 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 66s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, blOGRA- 
PHY, AND GEOGRAPHY. With 760 Woodcuts. 8vo. ISs. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the larger Work. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 
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DE. WM. SMITES LATIN COTIESE. 

Undertaken with the view of facilitating the study of the Latin language, 
and combining the advantages of the older and more modem Methods 
of Instruction. Each volume contains subjects usuaUy distributed 
over two or more separate works. 



PRINOIPIA LATINA, Pakt I. A Fiest Latin Coubse. A 
Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vocabularies. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

PRINOIPIA LATINA, Part IL Latin Reading Book. An 
Introduction to Ancient Mythology, G^eog^aphy, Roman Antiquities, 
and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PRINOIPIA LATINA, Pakt in. Latin Poetry. 1. Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Eclogse Ovidianse. 3. Prosody 
and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

PRINOIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin Prose Oomposition. 
Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PRINOIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 
FROM Ancient Histobt, for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 
3s. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH VOOABULARY, arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymology ; with a Latin-English Dictionary to PhaSrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's " Gallic War." 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
This work is designed to assist beginners in aoquiring a copious Tooabularj of the 

Latin language, and in learning the derivation and xormation of Latin words. 

THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. Post 8vo. Gs. 

A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged from the above. • 
12mo. 38. 6d. 

TAOITUS. Germania, Agricola, and First Book op the 
Annals. With English Not* 12mo. 38. 6d. 



A OHILiyS FIRST LATIN BOOK, including a Systematic Treat- 
ment of the New Pronunciation ; and Praxis of Nouns, AnjEcnvEs 
and Pronouns. By T. D. Hall, M.A 16mo. Is. 6d. 

LATIN-ENGLISH DIOTIONARY. Ba«ed on the works of For- 
cellini and Freund. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, and Monies. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIOTIONARY : with Dictionary 
of Proper Names and Tables of Roman Calendar, etc. Abridged from 
the above. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 

Medium 8vo. 21s. 

SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIOTIONARY. Abridged from 
the above. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
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